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The Emperok of GfERJiAifY, 


T nC n.ime of tbe Emperor o! Germia^ u one of tlie motit si^ifiroDt is the nineteenth eenfnrj. 

It may be taken to syinf>oli«e that unifieation of the German people anr] repsoeration of the 
German Empire mth rrhich it muet ainnpa remain inseparably associatcO. Kothing; during the last 
nftyycari has been more remarkable, or t» likely to eimisc a greater inOocacc npon Europe, than 
the consolidation ander slogte governments of the ttro gre^t countnee, Italy and Germany. It n-ould 
be (lilBcnlt to oremte the importaaee and the salutanneea of the mulls that may be expeetcil from 
it, and hare even already began to appear. In older sod more barbarous times the aggregation of 
estenrive territories under the hand of a ringte poreerfni ruler bas not abrays been a bcneliciai thing, 
and eren in days more near our oim its elTeet has often been disastrous. Dot the great distinction 
must be kept carefully in mind, betneen tint merely temtonal dominion ahicli has been effreloil 
by the rioleaco of an unscrupulous and ambitions roan, and such consoliibtion as tluit oiuch Italv 
and Germany have lately undergone, where a namber of petty and iIl-go\erned States have been 
incorporated into one great whole, to which by speech and taco tlicy naturally belong. The 
consequences of the former have generally been evil, while from the latter we may rmsonably look 
for good. The aeeomplIshmcDt of this resnlt has been chiefly due, m Italy, to Victor Emmanuel ami 
his minister Carourj in Germany, to Prince Bismarck and the prc«cnt Emperor. Tlie history of 
the Emperor IVilllam’s life is, therefore, so far as its mam interest is eoncerneil, little el^e than an 
account of the rise of Pni"si.a from the low condition to which Napoleon hvil brought her till she lia* 
come to be the head of a united Empire. 

XVltWEijr I. (Friedrich Ludng) u the second aon of Ftedenik ’tVilliam III. of Prussia, 
and younger brother of the late Frederick William IV. lie was bom on the ijnd of Jfarch, 1707. 
Ills early childhood was pa.«sed amid the coamlsiou and alarm occasioned by the ambition of the 
first Napoleon. No countrj' suffered more than Germany from thedi«aster« of that tune, when all her 
different States were overrun by Ibe French. In ISOfl Napabrnn brought the ohl German Empire to 
a close, by forcing Francis II. of Austrw to renounce the Imperial crown, and established the Con- 
federation of the Ithlne to take its place. At this date Pnore Willwm was not ten ji-ars old 11* 
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was edacatcd as a soldier, and entered tlie array early enoa^lj to taVe part id tlie desperate struggle 
wljicb ended in tbc o%eTtlaow o{ Napoleon at Leifsic. lie served again in the carnpaign which 
succeeded the escape from Elba, and wWeh was brooght to a cW by the battle o£ tVaterlcw. Ilta 
early association with the hnmiliation of his country, which had been ground into insignificance 
tmdei the power of the Trejich. no doubt worked powerfully upon the young Prince’s mind, and may 
serve in some measure to explain that fim idnnce open the army, and that earnest attention to 
mihtary affairs which have marked hw poUey through life. In 1S22, the then King of Prussia took 
Pnnee TVilliam and a jQunger brother <m o tour in Italy, and Baron Bunsen had the honour of 
conducting them through Home- A letter of the Baron's has been preserved, in which be si>eaka of 
Prince ITilliam in terms of praise, as ** ed a rerioos and manly character,” calculated to bspire sincere 
devotion and esteem This favourable jadgment wa« confirmed by further intercourse in later times. 

In 1810, Ml the accession of his brother to the throne. Prince William liocame heir apparent, 
and henceforth bore the title of “ Prince of Prnssia." lie was immediately nppoinled GoTcrnot of 
Pomerania, and had several regiments placed under liJs command. He sat al«o in the first Diet 
coBvoled SB ftusoia, and had coosiderabJe infioeoee in the direction of political affairs- But, tnie to 
hia behef th.at a kmg’s best reVianeo » on hi» regiments, lie devoted hisasclf especially to the 
army, aud endear cured by every means in hU power to perfect the discipline cf the troops entnuted 
to him. In the summer of lS(t be vinted Engbnd, where Baron Buusen became once more his 
guide 

But evenls were at this time coming to a crisis on the Centinent. A strong popular feeling 
was groniug at Berhu. Oa coming to the throne, Predenek William TV’, had promised to reform 
the Constitution by makiog various changes of n liberal nature, and n powerful party in the State 
was agitating to pTocure a fulfilment of the promise. This course was very distasteful to the King, 
who thought to evade the pledges he had given by granting a few onimpnrtant reforms. But he 
underrated the strength of the popubr movement At bst, m ISIS, matters came to a head. A 
revolutionary wave, which Vgan with tlie fall of Isniis Philipp.', swept over Europe, and nowhere, 
out of Prance itself, was it more felt tlan in Germany. The King of Prnssia had been warned of 
what was likely to occur, and by no one more dHmctly than by our own Pnnee Consort, who, in an 
aide memoraudutn, towanb the cW of ISl?, had dearly set the state of things before him. There 
were, he said, two maw objects that public opinion in Germany had in view, vii , the estaWishment 
of popubr forms of government, and the eoostrnctiow of a united Germany ; and he had pointed out 
the means which, in his new, were best ralcnbted to bring about these changes peaeeablv. But the 
King did not act on this advice, and, in bis Te«ist4iiw to reform, he seems to have been supported by 
the Pnnee of Pni«sn, who, strongly as ho desired the union of Germany, and strennoasly as he has 
worked to bnng tliat noioo about, has never been inebned towards popubr forms of government, but 
lias always relied on mililari rather than constitatioiial means to secure the ends he had in view. In 
March. 1 " t S, the rei olutionary movement reached Derhn, after it had already extorted conccEsions from 
the raters of the south-western States A collision between the populace and the soldiery, occasioned 
b> a great reform meeting, held on the 13th of Mareh. ohUged the King of Prussia 'to give way. 
On the ISth, in a prcubmation, he grairted vanous reforms, hoping by this means to get the lead of 
a movcraetil he could no longer Mem But on that very day an accidental circumstance provoked a 
fiercir storm than ever The people had gathered in crowds before the pabce to offer their eon- 
eratoblions to the King, when, by an onlacky chance, two muskets were discharged from the ranks 
of tlie EoWUrs who lined the square. This nmsed the popubr fnry. TTitb cries of "IVeacheryl" 
the people threw op barricades and niahed to arras. A sangninary struggle brted throu.>h the 
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nijfbt, and bathed the streets in blood. The militsuy at length obtained the upper hand; but, 
instead of firmly suppressing the disorder, the King, by half measures and weak concessions, only 
succeeded in smoothing over difficulties for a time, withcat amving at any permanent soluboa. By 
his vacillation he alienated the confidence of his subjects, while he roused the jealousy of Austria by 
offensive proclamations, in which ho announced himself as the “leader of the German people — the 
new King of the free, regenerated German nation." 

In consequence of these dkorden., the Ihanee of IVnssb, who had acted mth the troops against 
the people, and who Ti-as believed ta entertain teactwnaty optmons, wae compelled to leave the 
conntry. Ilia palace was only Ea\ed from destructioa by an inscription which declared it to be 
“Maticmal Property." On leaving Berlin he came at once to England, like many other refugees 
before and since. During the short period of bis exile he stayed with his old friend. Boron Bunsen, 
at whese Ltindon hcin«e he unespectedly applied early on the morning of the 27lh of ilarch. He 
empIo> ed himself in a close and careful study of the British Gmstitution, and, by his noble and manly 
bearing, his Iruthlnl disposiUon, and his simple, onosteDtatious manners, won golden (pinions from 
all who came in contact with him — opinions which, throogh life, his spotless personal character has 
ju»tifi*d. B«rore long, however, the way was opened for his retnm. On the 31st of Maybe left 
London for Berlin. Arrived there, he was elected depoly to (he Constitnent Assembly, convoked to 
deliberate upon a new Constitution, but it does not appear that he took part in its proceedings. 
The time was one of great confusion; Berlin was declared in a state of siege, and all the efforts 
of the King to come to an agreement with the nation were for some time nnavailmg, owing in 
great part to hia endeavours after untimely compromises. The next appeamnee of Pnnee B'llLam 
on the scene of German politics u connected with (he insurrection of IhlO m Baden, which he 
was sent nith a Pruson army to suppress. But, m order to the nndcKtanding of this action on 
the part of FrossLi, a few worls are necessary to explain the position of affairs in Germany. 

On the dUsolntion, in ISIfi, of the nuubstantial ConfeJemtion of the Bhine, established by 
><'apo!een, those States which still preserved a separate existence combined together to form a 
“German Confederation," and the ancient Diet wasremed asits legislative and executive organ. The 
Diet, however, became itself the chief bar to German naily, owing to its reactionary and dynastic 
tendencies. It sank to be a tool in the bands of (be conservative reigning house of Austria. The 
rcTciIntionary moiement of 1S(S obliged the pnoces to sauctioa the election of a National Assembly, 
or general congress of representatives of the Cerman people. Thu Assemhly met in Frankfort, and 
chose the Archduke John of Austria, as “ Vicar of the Empire," to administer the affairs of the 
natiou generally. HU authority was unreal, for the choice offended Prussia, with whom the material 
power lay. Early in 1W9 the National Assembly elected the King of Prussia " Hereditary Emperor 
of tlie Germans," but this digiuty he dcclmed, because offered by the people instead of by the princes. 
The previous action of the .Assembly had deeply mortified him, and cooled his ardour in the cause 
of the “Fatherluvd." He became from this time more posacsaed with Absolutist id«is, and his 
jealousy of Austria was. perceptibly me re auBd. Thus it was that, when, the populace upcase in Eaden 
and drove the Grand Duke from the land, Prussia interfered to quell the inauirection. The Prince 
of Prussia was made Commoncler-in-Chief of the forces despatched for this purpose. He defeated the 
insurgenta under ilierolawsU, a Polish refugee, and enabled the Grand Duke to re-enter Carlsrnhe oa 
the 1 fcth of August. In October he took up quarten at Coblentz, as nuhtary Governor of the Ehine 
Provinces. 

During all this time the differences at Berlin contained. It was not tfll the heginniog of 
1850 that the efforts to arrive at some sort of wnderstairfing that might become the 'basis of a 
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Alm'.rton, ol lt.e Cro>™. AUtaijIi it «rf.ra«rt mpirtuit mul.lioton. ta»«n lltt t™t 
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eaffra^e- Meanwlile, the sanffutnary manner in wWcli lVo«»u tiaJ eui-pressed Uie nsm? m l!adfn 
Unl yit an end to IlepuWiean demonslmtJotw thronslioat Germany, w tlrat. at the Contention ol 
0’.ronlz. in Xotemhjr. 1830, Austria and Rumu were cnaWftl to come to an arrangement. The 
Naliornii As«cmUy having fallen to ri««, these two IWeta, in spite of mutual jealousy, corolinrf 
tosclher to r«A<ire the Diet. vshiAh lecamc theiicefartU the arena of their conteet for iupremacy. 

But ne must return to Pnace AYiMiam. Jn 18Gt he was appointed Colonel-General of infantry, 
and Goteroor of the Tedcral fortress ol Majence. In 1S57 the health o! the Kinghroledonn.nod, 
the roei.ta1 disease from svhich he auffere.1 oWiging him to withdraw from State affaire, the rein* of 
govemroent were enfn.stcd to his hrolher. One j«r later, on Oitoher 7lh, Jh3S, Uie Prince of 
Prussia was declared Permanent Ilegent. This was the jear in which, on the 25lh of January, the 
Prince’s eldest son, the present Crown Prince of Germany, sras married to our Princess lloj al. The 
Uegent tooh np at onee a Uberal nltdudc, and drsmwsel the arUtxratie or MsnteuScl Ministry, 
a proceeding which might seem strange, did we not hear in mind tlat th# greatners of PniisU and 
the nnion of all Germany nnder her Icadervliip have alwa.i* been with him the most important 


objects, to which mere questions of political porty Lave been invariably suborJinatel. The new 
Cabinet showed tendencies more liberal than its predecessors with regard to Prussia itself, and more 
national with reference to external affairs. At the same time, tlio Hegeot continard to bcatosr 
attentun upon the army, the reorganisation of which ho svns dctrnnto«l to effect Ills 
anooiinccmeat, ia the heginning of l$C0, that the *' Pntssiarv army would be in future the I’nssrian 
nation in arms," wua only a prelude to that tadieal remodelliag of the forees, whisb vrae soon to cause 
a severe and protracted straggle with bii Parliament. 

On the Snd of January, ISH, King Fredcrich William died, tod the Prince J’egeiit 
became, aceotdinglr, King ^Ylt]lara 1. Ills accession w-as marled by the publication of an 
amnesty for political offences, and was welcomed by the Liberals, who now rc<rarded him as 
favourable to their policy. But their expectations were doomed to disappointment. The proclama- 
tion issued when the new King mounted the throne gave early indications of ft strict and warlike 
policy, which he proceeded svilliout delay to dcseljp by his actions. In the autumn he visited 
the Emperor of the Frcuch at Compiigne, and then returned to prepare tor Vib coronation. 
'This took place on the ISth of October, at the little umverslty town of Koiiigsbcrg. On this 
occasion bss Majesty avowed hu Absdnrist pnnciplcs in the clearest and most cmphatie manner. 
The doctrine of « dinne right” was asserted in the most uneompromUing shape. On the 
eve of the ceremoDv he luformed a deputation from the Pmssiaa Chaahera Uiat the ml«4 
of Prussia received their sovereignty from God alone, and that he iafended himself to lift the crown 
from the altar to hu head. This act, he explained, would he the only Citing interpretation of 
the words, “King bj the Grace of God” The fme sanctity of a God-gtren crown he declared 
to be innobble. He entered into no oUigation to regard the Diet as a PariiAment, and said 
th.st the part bu people had to pby was to be faithful, devoted, and self-sacriCcin'*. The 
substance of this he reiterated on the morrow, when he actually crowned himself in the^manaer 
^had indicated Such action on the part of an ambitious and unprincipled man would have 
been ominous la the extreme, but with Kmg YVilham tl,e ea^c was different. Earnest and 
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upriglit, anJ witt a single mind devoted to the welEare cf the Fatherland, he has assnmed 
aln'a)s a bold, and sometimes a despotic, attitude, bat h» policy has resulted in the pnbhc 
good. 

On returning to his capital, he entered on a coarse of enormous military reorganisation. 
He increased the army and developed the navy, and nndertoob a vast system of coast dereiices. 
Hut all this 1703 not effected at a single strobe. It took sereial years to accomjdish, and entailed 
a -violet straggle with the Lower Chamber, whiidi was vehemently opposed to all these projects. 
The dispute arose on the question of mditaiy expenditare, and the Opposition, which embraced a 
lust majority of the House, refused to vote the accessary supplies. tUcty vu the sissioa of 
186d the King dissolved the Chambers, and dismissed the Liberal members of the 2idinutrv. A 
reactionary Cabinet was formed under Van dec Heydt, who endeavonreJ to gain favour by some 
liberal acts. But, in spite of this, the elections wcat completely against (he Covernment, only 
one of the ministers being re-elected. The King refused to open the Farlument in person, and 
the deputies rejected the ministerial demand of credit for the army. Upon this Van tier ZIejdt 
resigned, and his place was tilled by Bismarck, whom (be King had sent as Ambassador 
to Paris, in order, as it w said, to prepare him for the high position hit Jfajesty foresaw 
he would be required to 6U. This able and deteraioed man was odminbly tilted to carry 
out the task entrusted to him. He did not thnnk from the etrongest measures, wheb the contiaued 
opposition of the Chamber made these necessary. He taformed the dc])uties that (be Budget would 
be deferred till 1SG3, and, on their protesting against this coarse as uaconstilutloDal, and alopting 
the proposals of the Budget Cummissioo, which the Gorenment had dcvbred impracticable, a 
rote was procured in the Upper Chamber, aunulling the proceedings of the deputies, and the 
session was closed by a message from the Kang, which stated that ” the Budget for the year 1SG2, 
as decreed hy the Chamber of Representatives, havmg been rejected by the Chamber of Peers, 
on the gnnod of iosoSciency, (be Government is under the nectesity of controlling tlie public 
affairs outside (lie Constitatiun." This high-banded act, together with the prosecution of the 
Progressist journals, and ether despotic measures, served ooly to increase the vehemence of the 
Opposition, and the country was thereby brought to the verge of civil war In ItCd things did 
not mend. Hew conSicts having occurred, the Chamber addressed a rocmonal to the King cn 
the subject of their relation to the hiinistiy, to which his Majesty replied, tliat Ins minbters 
possessed his confidence. The sitting was then adjourned, an attempt beiug made to do without 
a Parliament. The«e extreme measures caused a (emiiorary alienation between the King and the 
Crown Prince, who disavowed partieipqtioo in them, and censured the Ministry m a Icltcr'lo Ins 
father. This breach, however, was soon healed. 

The rupture with Denmark, which now occurred, served as a weluome diversion from the 
troubles of home politics. It adjourned the difficulties of the Constitationat question, and enhanced 
the pr«tige of the throne by an easy miWaiy tmmph. Into aa acrannt of the famous Slwrig- 
Ifolstein control ersy, and of the war to which it at (his time gave rise, it is unnecessary to enter 
here. It will be sufficient to recall the fact that, by the peace which was signed with 
Denmark in (Xtober, ISOl, the two duchies were eurtenJiTwi by the Danes; and by the 
Convention of Gastein, in August, 1805, Holstein was pul under the tempotary government of 
.Vustria, and Slosvig under (Iiat of Prussia. 

After the close of the war the robtions between the Jlini^try and the Chamber itlll continued 
stormy. In June, 1SC5, the latter vras onee mow prorogued, the Goimmienl Wing a'-ain 
determined, if possible, to rule without lU TlMr King, who was at Carlsbad, rsiued a dt>]iolic decree 
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appropriating and dtsposing of the rerenne. «nd acrere meaeurrt were taken tn screes 
lAbewl demonstrations. In lhC6 Parhamenl W4S again prorogued, after only a few wA-ks^ 
siUin-, daring wtkh. W^er. the VpperH.use tad actively supi’Crted Dsmarek. It «ouId 
be idTe to conjertnie tow ttwe diffienllwe wonU La« teen eolred. had not the external rcLitimts 
of the coontry, at ttis jnnelure, intervened to cot tte knot. A struggle oith Austria for the 
supremacy in Germany had been long preparing, and now broke out. It vras, no doubt, ^ 
greatly with a view to this emergency that the King and bis Prime Minister bad been so anxi.ms 
to improve the army. The immedate cause of this fresh war was a coiitmuation of the 
dispute alxjut Slcsvig. Holstein j but, althoogh this qnestion had not anscn, the collision would 
prolally have been inevilable. Into the details of the controversy it would be beyond our 
scope to enter; we can merely note that the year 186t was passed in mutual recriminations 
on the part of the two great Powers, first, in regard to their designs nivm the Danish duchies, 
and afterwards, with reference to the watbke preparations each was maldag. A Prussian 
alliance with Italy mereased the htslibty of Anstna. In April, Bismarck moved for a reform 
in the Constitution of the Germanic Confederation, whose Diet was under the undue influence 
of Austria, and proposed that a Motional Parliameut should be elected by universal snCrage. 

This scheme, of course, fell through, and, on the 14th of June, Austria tnoveil that Prussia 
should be compelled to disarm. Several of the emaller States supported this propoul, and thereby 
incurred the lasting enrcity of Prussia. The biter, through her representative, Bismarck, pro> 
nounced the Gertnanic Confederatios to be dissoUed, and, on the IStb of June, deebred 
war against Austria,. Her troops entered Hanover and Saxony and the other States 
that had voted for her disaroacoent, and distnhnted a circular among the people at 
they went. This circular announced that the "breach of the Confedmtiwi was completed, 
and the sneient Federal relations had been tom asunder. Kotbing remains,'' it continned, 

“ but the basis o! the Confe-deration, the living unity of the Oennas nation, and it is the 
duly o! the governments of the people to give new expression, bstioet with life and power, 
to that nnity.” TTus was » clear expression of the policy of the Prossian King; he was 
fighting for German unity, under the hegemony of Prus>ia. The event justified his expectations. 
Nearly all the northern States joioed with her from the outset, and, at tho close of the war 
—which ended with the memorable battle of Sadowa, where King IVilham in person com- 
manded the victorious arroy—a p-aee was made which folly gave effect to Prussian news. 
Hanover and other States, together with the Sleirig-HoUtein duchies, were incorporated entire. • 
Saxony was allowed to reUia a separate sUtns. bat. along with the other States north of the 
Maine, was united with Prussia m a new •' North. German Confederation,'" of a more intimate 
Mm tin. «,,• fmio™ |n,p„. Wuk the Seelh.ni Sblnttratie. of oSmne mJ dAonTe 
alliance were conqlnded, securing the topretne conKnand to Prussia in ease of war. From 
the whole of this new orgwuatioa .\ustm was i^oito excloded, and. thna the cbkf bar ta 
union was removed The new Conledeniicm was put ia force from the Irt of July. 1SC7. 

Fresidency, which rested with .Kmg IViULun; the 
, *!? delegates from all the SUtesj and the Diet, or common Parliament, 

'{to Bismarek, now » Count, was appointed Chancellor, and Pi^ident 


The effo^ of lie next jest or two were devoted to strengthening and extending the 
\W. 1 ^ insngnrated the Luther monument at 

%\0Tm., mrder circumstances which gave to tho ceremony the aspect of a national festival. 
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SDi], iu 1SC9, he opeoeJ the first German militair pert in OUeobor". snch mcasores ss th»se 
an ai’piwch was matle to the tmifintion of Germanj, hot another desperate stru^le wm required 
before it conlj be made complete. The An'truo war had sufTiced to restore intera.sl hannonj to 
Tm-sia, and to place her at the head of an extenrire Gernun league. The Fraaeo-Prnsjjan war, 
wliieh now en-ued, made the fusion perfect, and ru<eii the Brossun monarch to so Imperial 
throne. rran« ha*! for tonve time looked with jcal«i«y npoa events across the Rhine, and a 
dupute with Prussia in regard to Lnsemhurg bad increased her animositj. TVhen Prince 
Leopold of llobeozollern bccamo a candidate for the Spanish throne, her hostility appeared in an 
emphatic form. She professed to dreail a reiiral of the Empire of Charles V., and demanded a 
withdrawal of the Prince’s eandidatore. tTitli the Prussian King’s consent Prince Leopold 
renonneed his claim; but this was not sufficient for the French, who demanded guarantees 
sgainst the future. Thc-< King Williatn refused to gire, and the Emperor Xapoleon 
thereupon doebreJ Mr upon Prussia (Jolr 15th, 1570). The declaration was answered by a 
proclamation from King WiUiam, who annoonceil that "the lore of the common Fatherland 
and the unaaimuus upri'ing of the German races bad conciliated all opinions, and dissipoted 
all disagreeraenti.” . . . "The war," he went on to say, "will procure for Germany s 
durable peace, and from tbu bloody seed will an»e a harvest ble«sed by God, the liberty and 
unity of Gerraany." Tlio words arc memorable for their predictiou, which was destined to 
so ample s fulfilmeat. The French Goremment endeavoured to eeparate the Sooth German 
States from their alluace with King William, but the attempt was vain; for they aQ from the 
first joined heartily on the Prussian tide, aod, by November of that year, formilly entered 
(he North German Confederation. The events of the war are too well knows to rail for notice; 
inffice it to any, that the King, though by line tune an old man of oxer scveQty>three, went gallantly 
through the whole rampmgn, and commaoded in person at the impoTtant vicloty of Qnvelotte. 
Mlien the German army was l«siegiDg Runs, after the aurreodcr of Napoleon at Sedan, the King 
of Pax-ana pro]io*«d in a letter that King Wiliam ebould be invited to assume the dignity 
of Emperor of Cermanv. All the German States now belonged to the Confederation, and it 
would be bat fitting that the King by wboiD tins anion had been brought about EhoiiKl rexnvc, 
in his oxrn person, the old Imperial title. The Prussian lumbers seconded the proposal, and seat 
a deputation to Versaillc!. to urge the step upon him. To this deputation his ilajesty replied, 
that the matter did not rest with him. " It le only,” he said, " in the unanimous xroice of 
the German princes and free cities, and the corresponding wish of the German nation, that I 
eaa realise a, call of Provxdenw that I can obey." This unanimity was speedily obtained, and, 
on the 1st of January, 1S71, earrounded by the Cerman princes and representatives from the 
regiments, in the " Hall of Mirrors" of the palace at Veriailles, King Wilhara xvas procLnmed 
Emperor of Germany, and by this act completed that union of the German States, to the 
atlaioment of which the pohey of his whole life had been devoted. 

Since then the efforts o^ the Emperor have been directed to promote internal harmony and 
progress, and the tenor of his life has been broLeH by few events of striking interest. The 
enthusiastic devotion with which he u everywhere regardedu a sufficient justification of the policy 
he has pursued. Iu September, 1S72, a friendly meeling of the three Emperors took place at 
Berlin, and in the following year the Impew WiILani returned the courtesy by xruits to St, 
Peter»burg and ^'len^.^. In October of the same year he gave a decision adverse to this country 
in the San Jtuin boundary dispute, which the govemneats of England and America had referred 
to him for arbitration. 
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In 1S7% in «jn'!c<iuenf/o o( the ilerhratiAu of I’^tuI infallihflity, ainl Dip nipn'im-* o'lpy'r' » 
by the German Parliament to coerce the e«;te«i3»tlc« «l«o wonV] OPt enhinit In State contro > 
chDieulties arose belnccn Gerjnanjr arwS the Vatican. Tie Pope tfmtc » letter ta the Oerroan 
Emperor complaining of the ecflMiantwal {<reMeution<, awl a«'erting hu auUmrify OTcr 
UptUeil personf. Tie Emperor *cnt a firm, Imt coatlcoti* reply, juitiryiDj the meaanrei cl hi« 
Government, and denying the right of ant save Je<i» Cliri«l to merVute l-etwrcn God and man. 
Tie letter mas in eUcet a declaration that tSermany wcnld not tolerate teelesiastical snpremary. 
In the following January the hto Ei*l Utmell wrote to the Emperor, ciprwstng •j'tDpolhy with 
the struggle against the Pope, anil receiveJ fmm thst *o>crcign a grapJou* reply. 

In 1875, the Emperor mas present with *11 hi* fatoily, when * eoloesal •latoe of .^rtninins, 
lie deliverer of the ancient Germans from the Koman nrm«, waa unveilol l»'fore -10,000 
Bpwtators, on a hill-lop near the scene of his heroic esplcits. The t\»lM was ereetoil with 
a fymhnlieal reference to the niUonal onity, and one of the inscriptions ujoa it comjwrw the 
Emperor William to the ancient hero* In Oftol>fr of the same jenr, King Victor Emsannel 
entertained the Emperor at Jlilan. Tiw » something rttnarVahle in the meeting of these two 
lUnstrions moBarchs, the effort* of whose live* had hcen so similar ift aim and in snecess. 
Other noteworthy oceiirrenees are the celehntion, on the Ut of January, 1877, of the Fescnlieth 
annii'crsary o! the Emperor's eolcring the Prussian srmy, sod, on the S2mJ of March, of hi< 
eightieth birthday. On the former eceasion a reception of officeTa toot place, to whom, to wply 
to a flattering epeceh from tlie Crown Pnocc, tlie Emperor declireJ it wo* chiefly through the 
ermy that Prussia had hocome what she eras; and on the hitter, ho was pro*eatwl hy the 
German aoTereigns with a painting »epre*enling the ceremony at Versailles. 

In the year 1873 two dsstatdly attempts were made on the Emperor’a life, while lie 
was driilng in so open carnage in Berlin: first, on the 11th of Jfay, by * tiasmitli of the 
name of lloedel, and again, on the Sod of June, by a eertain Dr. Koliling, who fired frost 
an upper window of hu house- In the fonner case tlio Emperor was unhurt} in the latter, he 
was scnottsly woonded! happily, however, he has tioce reeoieted. A» a result of the second 
attempt, and the liloess it occasioned, the Crown Prince was empowered, hy an Imperial decree, 
to act for the Emperor in all State affjin. Itoedel, after trial, was condemned and exccuteil. 
The Emperor's life had been alteropUd once before, by a Lcipsic slndeat, in 1531, at a time 
when them was » strong political feeling agsiit .1 him. These b*t attempts liavc been ascribed 
to Socialistic influences, and have given rise to stringent measures against the Social democrats. 
’With the nation at large they have but helped to increase the popularity of their sovereign, oven 
in plaees such as Hanover, where, only a few year* ago, his very name was hated. 

The Emperor was married, in IS29, to the Prince** Augusta, pf Saxe-Weimar, who haj 
proved a worthy helpmate to Hm throughout his long and arduous career. Ho ha? two children-^ 
the Crown Pnnee, and a daughter, who » the wife of the Grand Tube, nt U-idwi,. 

• "Anuodem Belter utergleicli^ it lit* Hmtann li« SaeCa«e. 


ITS, r^rtrait tarm/^n^nj rtu Bagrtfiy u ttftri fimm a Phe^grafi fMuird if iTturi. Itnrttr 
4nJJ, Ctrtm, $, Batiiaat Bttee, It'.] 
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Lfioif Michel Gambetta. 


"VTO nation of Europe receives aliens with such open arms as Prance, and, in retnm, no nation 
J. 1 has been so handsomely rewarded by the devotion am] eminent service of aliens and their 
descendants. Iriah, Scottish, Polijh, German, and Swiss names thickly stud the'pa^ of her pi^, 
taresque annals; but Italians, from contigoity, siuilarit} of temperament, and affinity of Lingmige, 
natnrally contribute more than others to the glory of the bod of their adoption- Indeed, in the 
southern provinces the two peoples “ meet, luiogle, and unite," and it u only when a man arrives 
at an eminence eufficient to iatere>t the wod<l m his ancestry that the distinction is noted. To 
snch eminenco no French cituen of the day has a better elaiffi than the snbject of this brief 
sketch. Lion Michel Gambetta. 

'Vonng Ldcm firat saw the light at Cahors, in the Departmeni of the Lot, on the Sail of 
April, 183S. Ills parents were of Genoese extnction, occnpvieg what m this country would 
be termed a Toiddle>cIa9s posihon in life, the elder Gambetta being a bustling oil merchant in 
his little town. A man of good sense and mote than average intelligence, lie imparted to his 
boy what was better than wealth — a sound education, a daunlle«s spirit, and habits of energy 
and matchless resource His }OUth may be safhly assomed to bare been blamelessly spent, for 
all the vinb of Eonapartist and Clerical wrath have at one tune or other been poured on his 
head ; and a character that can emerge nnscathed {n>m such an ordeal is entitled to be regarded 
as sheathed in the very steel of virtue. Paul do Cas^agoac and Louis Veuillot are not opponents 
that stick at trifles when defamation of a pohtical adiersary will serve their ends. The sum 
total of tbeir efforts to distort the great Kepabhean’s reputation has merely been to create a 
sort of “Gambettist legend." Nor is this altogelber to be wondered at There is much in 
the career of the es-Dictator of Tours wdl calenbted to impress the imagination. A great 
nation, which claims to be — and not without some show of reason — the home of civilisation and 
lefiEemeQt, lies prostrate before an invader, who has struck her down as with the hammer of 
Thor. Her stoutest-hearted sons are stunned, distracted, hopeless. The calamity seems irrepaitible. 
Eien honour has been lost Historic France is lO the agonies of unpendiog dissolution Suddenly 
a young man, who has never been in cffice, whose tame is chiefly Paruian, and restmg on the 
sandy foundation of half a dozen “ irreconeibble" speeches — the "fon fanm" of M. Thiers— 
descends from the clouds in a balloon, and, like another Grand Manarqng, tells France " L’i'at 
cV»f rtoif” More astonishing still, everybody obeys him lie raises armies as if by magic, 
and money as if he Lad the Cap of Fortunatos ew had ducoveretl the Philosopher’s Stone. Like 
the fir«t Napoleon, he makes generals "out of mud," even wins battles ; and though Le cannot 
achieve the impossible, he saves the hononr of Prance, rehalnlilating her in self-respect and 
in the sympathy of other peoples. One thing, at all eienU, he makes irrc'isliLly tli^ar, viz. that 
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Empire,” with the rcregaJo Hepubliein OlIiTier at its bead. "We accept 70a and 7our consti- 
tutionalism,” thundered Gambetta at the astonished Minister, "as a bridge to the Republic, but 
nothing morel” In the debate on the proptKal of the Minister to proceed against M Ilenti 
Rochefort, then one of the deputies for Ratio, for an alleged treasonable article in the MnneiUntse, 
he again warned the Imperialists that their da7 of grace was drawing to a close, and that the 
Republic would shortly be the lawful government of the country, established by the will of the 
people evithout force of arms. 'Neither he nor any one of his party divined that the Emperor 
would have recourse to the criminal «vpcdieiit of a desperate foreign war in order to re-establish 
the shattered domestic credit of the dynasty 

Tlie plot, however, thickened rapidly. On the 7th of February, 1870, he had protested 
against the arrest of Rochefort. In the following April came tiio notorious plebiscite, the 
prelude to the Franco-German nar and the "temble year." On that occasion he essayed the 
impossible t.ist of convineiiig .a Chamber profoundly reactionary and anti-Republican that tlie 
Republic is preferable to every other form of government, and that m the perils on which the 
dynasty was ru'hing the adoption of a Itepoblic could alone save the State from imminent rum. 
He spoke for three hours, and though he, of course, fail'd to convince the Cliamher, be entranced 
the members by the fervour of bis eloquence, the vigour of bis logic, and the breadth of bis 
rensoniog His own party were delighted. 

“nU Romo seat forth s Mptnrons ery. 

And even tb» rvAs ot Tesesay 

Co'ild sesree forbear * oboor" 

He signed the manifesto of the Left, calling on the electors to vote ” Nen‘’ to the plebiscite, and 
opposed to tbs last, almost single-handed, the mad declaration of war with Germany. On the Brst 
ramours of military disaster, M. Gambetta sternly tore off the lying disguises with which the 
Government sought to conceal from the people the temble truth. On tlie litb of August he 
rose and read from Z‘E«p/rance Je Nancy: "Yesterday (Friday, 12th August), at three in the 
afternoon— date mournful for na and our children — four Prussian soldiers took pos'ession of 
the city of Nancy, the ancient capital of Lorraiue, aod chief town in the Department of the 
Sfeiirthe.” The extract produced a profonnd sen'ation, first of sheer stupefaction, then indiguatioa 
and rage agalust the " Incapables,” as M. Gambetta culled them, ubo had left the country naked 
to the enemy. 

When, 01) the 4th of September, the catastrophe of Sedan became kuon n, motions— introduced 
in the Chamber by Tales Favre and M. Thim— for consUtntInj “a Commis'ion of Govern- 
ment and of National Defence" were voted urgent. "Wlide the members retired to deliberate 
on the appointment of the Commission, a sniging crowd of citizens, National Guards, and 
fraternising soldiers coRecled, and on tbe resumption of the silting receiied the Deputies with 
deafening cries of "rue Za Jl^pnMiqnel La JLiiiiigecI La D&it'uncc!" A scene of intense 
eveitement followed. M. Schneider, pale and greatly agitated, was standing in front of tlio 
presidential chair; JI. CremieiiT, in the tnhnnc, was vainly struggling to make bis voice aiidiblo 
tbmugb the dm and uproar of a thoa^aad voices shouting “ La DAlifanet } Vire La Jl<'piihliqiie/” 
JI. Gambetta mounted beside Cremieux, and besought the people to respect the deliberations of the 
Cliamher. M. Schneider joined in his importunities, and in doing so lauded the great Republican hs 
"one of the most patriotic men of the country." Here the President's \oicC nos drowned in the 
clamour, and, taking up his bat, he suspended the sitting tiR tiiree iu the afternoon IVhen the 
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of the Interior. 

On tlie 7t!i of Ootol>er he nas 8pi«iiil«l one of the dcIcR-akiB of the I’rovUmna) Goremment 
at Tmire, and fiuilted rant in a InlWn for the M>ino ■.! hu e»fr-ini-inr, rahV Ul-oiir^. Tourhin" 
RttitmA near MonUhiict, w \\w OejfV'rtw^ewt. ot the S.mwbi', !\<* found ycovvncUl Trance 
aud helpless — the aliefp without a ahctdienl. Without n iitomenl'a hesitalioii ho took on liim«-lf 
the supreme ditecli'in of affain, umtinR tn hit o«n pmoii the Mimilrio* of War, fif I'irtvnrv', and 
of the Interior. Tor four monlhi he «ai Dictator of all rrante MiUnh' the fortiilcstluw of P.iri*. 
“ Ilfflit lowlay, (Iwuss to-morrow,” ivaa the RormiOR I'niiripto of hi' policy. Instinctively men 
of all parties recognise! that if the ronntr)’ was to W r«eu'<l fmm the RTOvp of the intader, 
M. Gamhetta muat l>t> oheyed, and nsht loyally «a« he »crve*l IIU patriotia proclamaliotia 
Mbntcd in every heart. Ills strong faith, nusicat voice, and tbimtlo*« iniirajc aroniftl the people 
to the most Iierme ctfnrts, and for n hrief S|(u« it tecmnl not ititproKnldc that the tide of inwion 
would he rolled hick. 
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With the tinnooiinf'ible fall of Metr, hunever, followoil l>y the fapiliilation of Paris, the whole 
eomplcttoft of ntfairs was changod. Ills Wiejed rolhagutfs nmeheleJ an armistice with the 
enemj, and he was ohliged to mlmvit AU ptewows attempt* to trent with the Ocmnn* he 
had chancterUed as "ciil[iuhle nnd frirol.w,” an.1 even when Jnlei Simon arrived to announce 
the cessation of hostilities he sfontly protested in favour of n " war d oatfiiirr, and nti^tuim" to 
the point of compute cxiuuslion," He iii,|>cequentl» retircl from Iho Government of Nalionsl 
DcUncc, nnd at the lUsc of the war was elected deputy for s,x depirtmenis. Tlie first work of 
the Assembly was to ratify the treaty of pew. hy v.hvelv AUvco-Urmlne I.ewmc flernwn sod. 
M. Gambetta protested vehemently Iwt iin-ivailiiigly, and then for a short time retiml (o Sjaiu, 
to leiruit his cxhaiisfcl eneigies, having compressed Into a few brief months of herculean effort 
the noth of m.vny lives 


\ilh pbenomenal suddenness be hail lounded from complete obsuiirity into the first milk 
Prench statesmen Except Thiers, the coiuilty j-i9.i«.sed no ‘ixihtieiau of greater eminence. 

Could he suslam the weigl.t of such » diimcterf CouM the Dohemian of the Ci/a i’wepe 

ex ibit the habitual resframt and cantum rtqm-ite m a great parly leader? The lest seaman' 
m a hurmine vs not always th* weather. Very soon his discretion was put 

a severe test lo fi.e reactiomry assembly, »n whkh he ognvn took l.i, seat in July. IS'l, 

the whole vials of Bonapaitist rugo and tlcr.cal hate were jH^ured out on hU head. Kvery enemy 
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of rro;»ro<^, even foo to tlie llfjiiiLlu’, Mt tlut tEie cx'Uictator of Toura was (Le great obstacle to 
the n-ali^ation of la* Rcliemcs. ll\cry utt ol Ins (lublu. We was distoctctl and vilified Almost 
M poor as when he w.-u yet a Lnelloss be wsw accuinal of boundless corruption and inuumer- 

able peculations. Men who had ovcrnhdtocil the cDuntry wiUi unhcanl-of disasters stigmatised 
him ns unpatriotic and a self-secher. lie evinced his potnotism by silence An inEoruted 
Ilonipartiat ciou stnieL him publicly in the Ijee, but he took little notiec of tbo insult^ treating 
all per'.'iial attacks ai of small account while the country rematued in {leril The acknowledged 
h-adcr of the convinced Ifcpublican-, ho recogni-wil the great diflieallics of M. Thiers’ position 
as hea<l of the Stale, and on all hut Rire iKcasiuiis acconlevl him lo>aI support The two strong 
men soon i-nme to understand each other, and to Interpret anght each other’s conduct. Fronv the 
enforced it'-ignafion of M. Thiers down to the death of that eminent statesman on the eve of the 
memorable eh-ctoral alrugglc in October, lh77, Ibe two were the joint pillars on which leaned the 
fabric of hlvrty, daily threatened with do»truetiou by- “gorernments of comliat” and of "nionil 
order." The grcatc't effort of the reaitionarles comtneuced with the sudden and insulting dis- 
nii'*sal by JIarshal JIacmalion of the Simon ilinistry in May, lb77, The Bonapartists, Orleanists, 
and legitimists had all contrived temponirily to eink their differences for the purpose of over- 
throwing the Ilepublic. The Chamber was dissolved, and all the worst features of ufhcial 
candidatnroe revived and isicniificd fivefold. 'Ilie Marsbai-Pfcsident undertook to "answer for 
order," and inany* believed that auotlier ee»y> J’eM was at band. In this desperate coostiCutional 
crisis M. GamWtta nnewed the prodigies of activity u bich he had displayed at Tours. lie was 
the nul ol the Centra] Litton] CoiBiuittee, which coanterworked aud countenniued the nefarious 
(.ocrcire measures every where praetbed by tbe Government. At the dissolution the Itcpublicaus in 
the Chamber wvre 3i>1 strung out of a total of 333. "Send hack the btii," was the sagacious advice 
lendenvl by Oambetta to the ]Ui>ubbenn party, and in spite of soldier, pnevt, uiid prefect, the 
yx-ople responded to Ins rail by returning nn inimenso Itcpubliean majority, wbicli compelled the 
^tarsbal to di-miss his evil advisers, and replace them by Ined friends of liberty and the Republic. 
Before tbe election M. Gambctta, in bis address to bis constvtuents at Bellevdle, had v<aTned thu 
Marshal that he h.ad transforiscd liim<elf into n plebiscitary canJnkite, and that the alternatives 
before him were to “ submit or resign." The nimions of "moral order" professed to regard this 
terwi dcGnvtinn of tbe svtuatioa as tceasoiublc, and ateps were actually taken to convict its author. 
Xcedlcvs to say, tlic pro'ceution was dropped very unceremoniously as soon as the results of the 
Oilobcr elections were known As Prciidcnt of the Budget Commissions ol 1877 and 1878, 
^I. Gambctta lias displayed special talents of a very high order, and delighted his colleagnes hy Lis 
unfaitmg tact and good humour. He has contributed much to the smooth working of tbe Bslubition, 
in which Ills Koyal Highness the Prince of tVaJes has taken so deep an interest. The arch- 
rcpublicau and the Prince met at n tlejcKner given by the latter, and exchanged courtesies and 
ideas, ilia Boy at liigbne»»*s opinion ot ins guest vs on wwri — ifowme vwmenl njitniniT. 

If the fntnrc tif this remarkable mm is to be foretold from liis jxivt it m.iy be unhesi- 
l.ntiogly predicted that the lugbest dignitHs which the State can bestow are destined ultimately 
to fall to liin lot. Alrcaily, as leader of the Farhamentary majority, he possesses the subslanie, 
if not tbo trappings, of jxiwer. He is beyond question the m.m of the situation, the French 
Statesman who of all others best eomprebends the tme character of the chronic revolutionary 
malady from wbith bw country li.as so long buffered It la liis ambition — it is tbo aspiration 
of France — to close this long national agony by the defimtive establishment of a Govern- 
ment reconciling and resting on the ncver-to-be-divorced principles of Liberty and Order. 





The Czar of Rhssu. 


F ETT positiozis of great power anti tmst are beset with so much difTicnlty or burdened with 
such grave responsibility as that of the "Autocrat of all tlie Riissias” To be ruler of over 
eighty millioa human beings of itself ioTolTes a rery weighty charge; but the peculiar features 
of the Caar'a position, the liistory and geographical eitent of his empire, the strongly-roarhed 
diversities, bath of raoe and rank, among its inhabitants, the autocratic nature of the sOTcreign 
power, and the traiitions of the Imperial house — all these combine to make the burden 
greater. His dominions are enormous, with the oatural barriers to mternal communication 
but ill Bunnounted by artificial means; while the popubtion u composed of many^llvcrso 
races, thinly scitteted over the surface of the coantry, and comparatirely little dravni together 
by educotion or any common inUrest, social or pohtical. The government is absolute to 
an extreme degree. All power, both IcgUbtive and executire, is rcsteil in the Cur, who. like 
the Homan emperors of old, unites m himself the hea]>hip of all departments of the State. 
The Church, the army, and the juLcbl system are under his direct anl absolute control. 
The temptations of such a position, as Russiaa history but too plainly shovrs, arc almost too 
great to be successfully resisted. Though the empire has had one or two great and patriotic 
rulers, the records of the Imperial bouse are dcvjily stained with vice and crime. 
Tynnny, licentiousness, and murdet invest the history of the Czars with the same kind of 
gloomy horror that we are accustomed to associate with the annals of the Catsars. It U 
assuredly no easy or eanable lot to beloug to such a family and to inhent such a sway. 

Alexander Nioolaivich, who rules unJer the title of AL£XA.\DEn II., was born, according 
to the calendar of Western Europe, on the 39th of April, ISIS. His uncle, AtevanJer I , who 
then occupied the throne, was a wavering and ecolimcntal monarch, bat benevolent in disposition, 
and sincerely anxious for his people’s good. Ue took an active part in the Napoleonic wars, 
and, m spite of more than one complete reversal of his policy, brought Hussb to a foremost 
place in Europe. At home he favoured many great reforms, and exerted himself especially ia 
the cause of education. But towards the close of his career he yielded to his dread of the 
growing tendency to revolution, and adopted a ngul policy of lurjuisitoral reprc'Sion. In ISio 
he_ <liftd., end. leJr, *1:*. lindhw. Vicrdiia., tJiR. fsthw. of- the, •jreswit. Czar., to, lirar/i. tlin. •viljiriwlx. 
he had fc-wd. Nicolas was a man of a veiy different stamp IIis education was narrow 
and defective, but be possessed extraordinary energy and strength of will It was bis 
determined and decisive action that cruibeJ the anned conspiracy which greeted his accession. 
A number of his regiments rcfusctl to swear allegunce, but, after a desperate and bloody 
conftict in front of the Imperial palace, the rewdt waa broken for the time. This rebelUon 
ialluenrcd his whole career. IIis rule was a r^ul despotism, in which everythin" was based on 
military dlselpllne. ^’igorous, unoompramising, and determined, he was resolved to stamp out 
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W .lieer draw* pomr »I1 libtral end tamoitamii Kndmdcf M ^-mrlomj ot incipici.1 TtroU; 
1 a thi. lit did, siMcrdj belie, i «3 it to bo. io .11 iffeoH, lb= l»t Wrtem o! govnoioeot- 
Tbe belief ms cbnoieterislic of bij toroiblo bol Ml-borb.™ .-.toie. The t.™ olm 
„„,ool 1* toiatment of ka joo.s Al™.!.r. The boj bal .t Sat bee. brntskt op 
uniler llie care ol his mollicr, Aleiandin reodotwro, ft *i»lcr ot the present ttnperor of 
Gernwny. ant mstmctwl by men o! cnUoic ftfti Utewy iwqtilremeat. But on Hie 
of his lather, the young pnnce’a cd«<alio» unilerwenl a change. The eonspiracy Vt Ib-5 
induced K»<»\as to undcrtalce in person the tiainiog of h«s non, in onler tJiat Iw migl't male 
him such, another as himself. Military men were placed orcr him as gorcroore and tutors. 
He was dressed in nmforro and drilled lile a reereit, and rapidly adranceJ in rank. At 
the age of sixteen years lie was made a major, and heforo very long he lecamc first nlde^de-cainp 


to Nicolas himrell. 

But tlie tedious ronml of drilling and reriews was ill-adiptdd to tho younif man's tastes, 
and lie pned for more congenial parsoits. At length the system told upon his health, and he 
ivM ordered hy his physiiians on a foreign toor. It was hoped that change and relaxation wtmU 
restore his eigour. He went first to Germany, IraiTellmg in splendid state, and aceting every- 
vihctft with a bnlhant teception At the court of IleMC-Dannstadt he prolonged his stay, 
attracted hj the presence of the Grind Duke’s daughter, the Brinccss 3Iarie, whom he roamed 
before ha took his lenie This was in Ihfl. 

The relief he foand abroad from the strictness and monotony of the Inmek-room life at 
home was heneScial to the prioce in more ways than one. His hmltb improved, and, in 
icterconr<e with members of his mother’s family and others, be came under influenoea that 
helped to foster the hammer side of hb character, which bad boon entirely neglected under hia 
father’s stern ti'gime. At the same time, bis eyes nerc opencl to many of the einls attending 
his father’s narrow mode ot gorerament, and he Icamt lessons hy wliich he has since endeavoured 
to profit. But these foreign inttaenees were drawing him aside from tho rigorous roiVilary 
IradilioDS of the Itussisn Court, and were thereby ptejuriog trouble for him at home. Ilis 
liberal tendencies provoked the displeasure of the old Russian patty, whose consenatiun was 
of the narronet acd most uncompromisiog type. There were ominous forebodings for the 
future. It was feared that the old Russian party might dispute his claim to tlie succession, 
and endoaiour to set upon the throne bis younger brother Conotautine— a man much more to 
their mind. The fears and BnsjWions thos awakened caused distrust between the brothers, 
which at tim« broke out .in open quaxiBls. On one occasion, Constantine, who was Admiral 
of the fleet, went so far as to put his elder brother under nrrest, and thereby drew upon himself 
the anger of his falter. On the birth, in 1813, of Alexander's first child, Nicolas obliged 
Constantine to swear fidelity to his brother, an act which he had suhsequenUy to repeat beside 
the death-bed of bis father 


In 1850 the Cxareiich paid a vnit to the South of Rns.-ia. through which he made a two 
mtmths' tour, concluded by a skirmish against the Circassians of the Caucasus, Tor his 
conduct in this affaw he obtamed the Order of St. Geo^ from his father, on the request of 
Pnnoe Woronlroff, who had been n witness of the adventure. It is believed that he was 
opposed, a few years later, to the conduct of Nuiolas, when he brought the mmtry into the 
nmean ar, and it is certain that when, in 1S55, he succeeded hU father on the throne, 
he trok the earhost opportunity of mdang peace with the Allies. It was on the 2nd of 
llTOk lk.> ft, N„„,„ l>ret,.-l.e„irf ,t ft, bsl. 
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it is saij, to aclnowk'i?^ tint bis srstcm hai] been « failure, and succumbing premature!/ to 
the stroke of death " among the wreck of all hu ah*U." lie summoned ha tuo sons to ha 
bedside, and obtained from both a sofemn promise to remain nniEeJ to each other for the sake 
of their eouatre’s welfare. Alexander declaroj his latention to assume the ^rernment, an I 
when Nicolas died he was immediateljr proclaimed Emperor. IIis acecssioa was celebratol bv 
an amscstf to those Poles who had been exiled lor rerolt against Nicolas, and by .•» manifesto 
to the nation, indicating his adherence to tho palicy of his father, and bis intention to 
nphold the glory of the empire, as it had been nph^U by the most illustrious of his pre- 
decessors. lie swore “'to remain faithful to all the sentiments of his father, and to 
perserere in that line of policy which Lad semd to guide him." llis position was a diSlcnlt 
one: he inhcn'tol a situation that he liad not motle, and a policy he could not la bis 
heart approve. The mantfesio we have quoted he was obliged to make, in order to 
satisfy the desires of the war-party, and to pay a certain homage to the old nussian 
sentiment. But his declaration was couched in general terms, anl it did not long remain a 
secret that, under his somenhat rague professions, be concealed opinions reiy different from his 
father's. At Grst, indeed, he could do no Ie,s than prosecute the war nitb vigour, lie 
snmiaioed General Budigee from \rarsaw, and placed him over the Imperial Guard*, which Inul 
till then been under his own command. He renewed the powers of the plenipoteotiaries at 
Vienna, and throngh th'm made known his adherence to the former declarations of Prince 
Oortschakoff on behalf of Nicola*. He visited the Crimea In the course of the tame year, 
intpected hit army at Sebastopol, and issued orders for a further and most extensive levy. 
Hot all this zeal covered a real desire to bring the conflict to a close, to that 
uo sooner did the capture of Cars occur, to eompeossle m some degree for the Ie«s of Sebastopol, 
Ihaa the Emperor srixed the opportunity to lake steps towards peace. He accepted the con- 
ditions of the Allies, and sent pUfiipoleotiaries to Paris to carry forward the negotbtions, 
declaring, at the same time, that he desired for the fntnre to bestow hu attention open the 
internal iDtere«ts of the empire. 

Tin's aunonoceiscnt was no empty form of words. Tlie national affairs were in a 
lameitahle slat*. The wax had drained the laud of its resource*, and the sistem of govemment 
j'ursned by Nieolas had culminated in confusion. There was aLundint scope for every 
species of reform, and the new Emperor applied himself with leal to the ta-k that lay before 
him. Ills position was one ef more than oidmaty difficulty, even for s Russian Czar. Hi» 
uncle Alexander's rei<rn hal been luarLcd by the inaaguration of many wide reforms, but 
the circumstances of his latter years had poralvsed his efforts. Tlie rule of Nicolas bid 
given a check to every measure of relbnn. The universities instituted by Alexander I. had 
been tendered well-nigh powerless by the foolish decrees of hU successor, who limited the 
uumher of the students, and ordered the professors to the educational institutions at S(. 
Pefershnig' to he selecfol Aom among the higher officers of the army. The public service was 
nitten to the core, and the military tyalem had completely broken down. Tlie new Czar set 
hun«e!f to correct all such defects. He began endeavounog to purge the administration from 
corruption. His travels in other countries had made him aware of the abuses under which the 
Russian system suffered, and of the dangers which such abuses inevitably entailed ; and he resolved 
to do his test to put them down. In this he wa» assisted by the public feeling of the conntTr, which 
was aroused from lethaigy by the Crimean War; and, although the enthusiasm of the movement 
has somewhat snbsided since, it is nudeniable that the Czar^s endeavours have had a lastin'' effect. 
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lie next Tpdoccil the army to the lo»«t r.mU« wnVirtent «U5. the mi«ircmr»t* of tt,e 
empire, and laboured to promote the indoMir «n<l eommcrcc nf the eountry at the ratne 
time that he k-stowed attention «ipon ila finances. Hot in nothin; d»d he show himself more 
zealcHs than in his efforts to improre the edncalwn ot hi« people. In this he follonel 
the example of Ins nncle Alexander, -ftho hail e»taUi»hfrI un\ren«tv«, (oundesi schools, nn-l 
done his hot to encoum^re eetentifie enterprises. The second Alexander hi'l from hw earliest 
years been intimately a^soriate.! with ed'Katwinal affair*, lie ha/l been named CliaiK'clIof of 
the Unirenity of Finland hefnre he niw eight years ohi, although he ermU not dMuirge the 
duties of the office nntil he «me of age. But, once arrircl at manhooJ, he did not allow 
the post to remiin a sineenre. On ha rctnm to Ilnssta after In* marrixi^c, he applidl him«clf 
with diligonre to the duties of his position; and by hu a*»iJtiity and liberality on khaU of 
the education of the prorince, he gained the affections of the Jinns for the Imperial honse. lie 
founded a chair of Finni*h language aiwl lileratnre in the unirenity, ga>c his patronage to the 
Academy of Finnish Literature, and dipportcil out of his oun prirnte means ft number of iniesti* 
gallons and expeditions nndertalcn by Finnish savants. After the death of the Grand DoLo Michel 
P.mloTieh he was made director of the imperul miliUry schools. This oOlre he folfilleil with so much 
zeal as to win the prai<o of even Nicolas bim^elf, who thanked him for the rare he took to bring up 
the youth o! the country "in the geouioe TluMian sprit.” IIis altentioD to rdneation after his 
Bece«iinn to the throne is therefore onl sarpnsing. He endeavoured to place the mllcgcs of Jlussla o» 
a footing with the best in Europe On the Hh of SeptemW, l&ba, tbe day inececding that ot his 
coronation, a new faculty of Oriental Isingnagcs was inangrirated ot the Unirenity nf SU 
Petersburg. In Ovtober he abo!i«hed the limit pbee»l by Nicolas on the number of stwdenU at 
the nniversitics, and, m the following Febniary, he reierscd another enactment cf his father’s, by 
declaring that, to fntnrc, military men shonld not be appointed to ehairs of ciliication in einl 


establishments. Finally, a nlase puhluhed in the end of May, )S:0, placed the adminiiintion 
cf public cdaeatlon nnder the <lir«t and personal sapen'otendenee of the Emperor. 

Bat the mo,t memorable of his reforms u the emancipation of the serfs. Alexander 1. and 
Nicolas had both desired, but b«n unable, to effect it : and lU aocomplishnicnt is due to the energy 
and courage ot the present Czar As early as IviC. immcdiatelc nffer the proclamation of peace, ho 
endwToured to sound the feeling of the nation on the subject, as he ims aware that it ha-l begun to 
occupy the attention of the nobiUty. B«t the Innt, he vcnturetl to throw out at that time were not 
recciTcd with zeal, and he discovered that the rcsponsibnityof action m the matUr must rest entirely 
upon himself. One of the foremost difficulties at starting was the fact that it wonU Iw 
nec«say to give the emancipated peasant, Lwd. in order to prevent the confusion that would 
result lE they were allowed to wander about the country; and land for this puri»M could onlv 
be obtained by taking it away from the proprietors. The Czar's first step was to aoiKiint ft 
secret committee of tbe great officers of state to consider the princirh., on wldeh the 
emaneipilion shcmld be cEecteJ. But this « aief Committee tor Peasant Affairs " os it was 

.w „,u„ «;m '"'’“f"*,- • — » 

I n I .u . . overioiA The reault was awaited with anaietv. The Pro's 
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IbemscUes Tlie conclusions of the 
Commission, which was to elakrate 


ions of tbe provmcal committees nerc submitted to an Impetial 
to elakrate « general scheme to be approicd of by the Czar. 
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It was this commission that realij framed the Emancipation liaw Jlanv o£ the proprietors 
offerod a good deal of opposition to the proposals, hut this ivaa of little avail. The 

final conclusions of the commission were accepted by the Emperor, and passed into law 

with no fundamental changes. The decree was signed on the 19th of Febrnary, 1801; and 

thus, at one sfroLe of the pen, more than twenty million serfs were freed. A manifesto containing 
the provisions of the measure was circnlatcd thronghont the empire, and ordered to he read in all 
the chdlches. For particulars we must refer to the work of Mr. hlackenzie tVallacc,*" who has 
devoted several chapters to a consideration of this question. 

Two other notable reforms remain to be considered before we pass to other subjects. 
The first of these la the reorganisation of the jndicuil efstem — a gigantic task, which 
must haie tared the Emperor's energy and perseverance hardly less than the emanci- 
pation of the serfs itself. Under the former system there were no law courts such 
as wc understand by the term. The procedure in the best of cases ivas secret and 

insoSerably slow, while corruption and inefficiency were almost universal. A conimtssion was 
set to work upon the subject, and had for its result the promulgation of an Imperial 
enactment on the 29th of September, lSfi.1, containing the principles on which the new judicial 
system was to be established The legislation founded upon these principles was confirmeil by 
the Emperor on the 20th of November, ISGk The old procedure was completily swept away, 
and an entirely new system established, which is simple in construction and symmetrical in 
form. Tlic jndicial was completely sepamUd from the other branches of the odministmtion s 
the mo«t ample publicity was provided for the tnhiinals, juiy trials being introduced for 
criminal cases, while Justice of the Peace Courts were created for petty aHairs. For furtliet 
details of the system we must again refer to Hr. Walbce’e “lliiMia” (\'ol. II., ch. zzaiit). 
The good effects of this reform have, on tlie whole, been gre.at, though m practice it is 
os yet vary far from perfect. Jloreover, it docs not even profrss to secure to eveiy man 
a hearing or a tri.il, for, aloagsido of the organisation of the law courts, the so-called 
“ adroinUttative ptoccduTe’' still sMvvves, which enables the Goverameat to arrest an individual 
on suspicion, and to remove him witbont a trial to a distant town, where be is compelled to Itio 
under the supervision of the police ; and the Goveninient is not slow to adopt tins course in 
cases where a regular tnal might be mconvenieut. Tlie other gre.at reform referred to was nko 
carried through in 18G4, though it was not until the following year that it came into 
operation. This was the establishment of elective assemblies for the local sclf-goiernment of 
the provinces, districts, and miinieipalities. The meiobeis ore elected iniliffcrCntly from 
among the peasants or the nobles, and to thnr care ate consigned all matters f>£ merely 
local interest. They irupose iasation in their districts, and adopt such measures os its 
welfare m.ay seem to demand The inauguration of these asscmlilies was at first regarded 
03 a tentative inen<iire, to be followed by the ereatwn of a represcntatiic parliament fur the 
emyire •, wad acc<wlingly, in January, IStia, many of the noblea peUtiutusi tivs Ctar v\ 
favour of such a scheme. But this was peremptorily dedined. The Emperor nas desirous to 
effect reforms in bis dominions, but it was no part of the Imperial pleasure in any way to 
diminish the absolute supremacy of its own aolbonty. 

Tlie same determination to pre«cr\e intact the power of the Imperial mil, and to con- 
solidate the empire under the one strong hand of the Car, has been manifested in Alexander’s 
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dealing v.i(h dlsaBeclioa in his dominions. This laa been especially the asc ^sitb b« t?eaU 
ment o! Uie Poles. The nataral humanity of his disposition has at times inclined him to act 
with clemencc and make concessions; while, on the other hand, his detennioatioa to main^in his 
own anthority nnimpaired, and to carry ont a poliry ol unity and centralisation in his empire, has 
indaced him to eitmguish with severity, and eren omelty, the national aspirations of the Poles, 
nhenever they were too decidedly opposed to the Imperial will. Very early he gave the Poles to 
understand what hU policy towards them wimM bs. The limitrl amnesty, pnUUhcd t^a. after 
his accession to the throne, applied only to those ewiea who showed repentance for the part thev 
had taken in the revolt of 183Q-31, while even to them it did not restore their confiscate! 
goods; and it was followed some time alter by a speeda of tbaCiat to the liobUity at tYareaw, 
in which he clearly annoaneel hia intention to repriSSJ inordinate aspiration*. "Above all," he 
said, "no dreams 1 I slull be able to hold to their doty those who persist in fostering illusions. 
Pjaland and Poland are as dear to me aa all the other pmvincej of my empire, hut for the 
good of the Poles themselves it is essential that they remain for ever united to the great 
family of the Russnn Czars. I woold rather recompile than punish, but at need I shall 
know how to use seventy, and seventy I shall use” The eipcnts of the next few yeaw 
unhappily give him an opportunity of ouLiag good bis declaratioo. Poland soon became his 
chief embarrassment. From the beginning of ISCl till the beginning of 18C4 the whole country 
was seething udh revolt, which, though, it appeared at times to be suppressed, always broke out 
anew upon the smallest provocntioa. Ihe origin of this di«tarb3Dce seems to have been con* 
nccted with certain concessions the Ccar had granted to the Poles, which ronscl the national 
spirit nilhont satisfying its demands. In February, 16C1, a popular demonatratioa occurred 
on the battle<field of Craoow, to commemorate the struggle of 1S31. The gatheriag was 
rudely dispersed by the military, and several persons were killed in the fray. Great 

escitefflcnt was occasioned by their funeral, and the population generally went into moumieg. 
.Vn address was forwarded to the Csar by 60,000 Poles, and reforms were promised by the 
Government. Poland was to be re-cstabbsbed ».» a sepirale kingdom, and its educational system 
teorganiacd. A Coaned of State was formed, con^bting of the principal citizens and high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, and electne councils and municipalities were to be formed 
throughout the country. But these Urge promise were not all kept, and the disturbances broke 
out afresh, fostered greatly by minute sad oppevssive regulalions with re-ranl to national 


customs and attire. The difficulties increased, till, towards the end of 1S63,. inanrTCclion 
was almost univer^l. Oa the night of the 2’iid of January, ISCl. a violent outbreak occurred 
at Wirsaw. dunng «hi:h many Bussiana were pnt to death by the insurgents. This was tht 
signal for a fiercer straggle than ever. Poland was declared in a state of siege by the 
Biissiatis, while, on the si.le of the Poles, a secret provisional gmeniment was formed, which 
directed e^ciy moieoient of the insn^nU, but contrived to keep itself and all its doings 
compleu-ly in the dark The wild guenlU wurfate whida was carried on all through that spring 
provoki-d the Czar and hw represenUtire, lo sets of cruelty and oppression. The Czar had 
oCered an amnestj to all who shonkl Uy down their arm* before a cerUin date. Bat this 
proposal was ,e;octci by the Poles, and the stnfe oontmuel as before. The Poles set up claims 
of national inaependenes which the Rnssnras would not grant, and the Russians endeavoured by 
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interposed, and endeavoured to stay the aveagia» hand of Russia, but the intervention uas m 
vam. The Emperor and his Government vould brook no Jnterferenee : they were deferniiued to 
chastise the insurgents into BuhmLsion. So negotiation ceased, and the combatants were left 
alone to fight it out. By the beginning of 1961 Uia revolt was nearly ctnshed, Russia 
liaviag obtained once mire the upper band. la June, a proclamation of the Czar allowed 
the Poles «ho had fled abroad to tetntn to Poland, ptosidel they had committed no capital 
olTeucej’and a few measures of reform were adopted by the Government. But acts of 
clemency like these were hut interlndos between cruelty and ngonr. Tlie alternations of 
Oppression and indulgence had a mischievona effect, causing new troahles which required new 
severity to pat them down. The Palish language was interdicted in all public places; the 
Poles were incapacitated from acquiring titles to landed property, auJ nobility was conferred 
upon the Russians who purchased the confiscated estates. Poland itself was designated “ Tlie 
Vistula Fro\ince'’ in the Imperial decrees, and early in 18GS its separate Government n-as abolished, 
and entire union effected with the rest of the Russian Empire. His treatment of the Poles is 
generally regarded as the greatest hint npoa the Czar’s reputation for humanity ; and, certainly, 
he quelled the rising with » heavy hand. It is easy to enter info the feeling of the Poles, who 
clung with desperate persistence to their nationality, and to sympathise with tbeir efforts for 
independence, which seemed so just and proved so ioeffecttial. But Rnssia’s oppressive attitude 
towards Poland had now become traditional, and was by ibis time hardly separable from 
the catioanl policy. Jnstly or unjostEy, Poland bad been subdued in (be past, and It 
was hardly to be eirpcctei that a Russian Czar, be be ever so hnnune, would be willing to 
giie way at the moment of revolt. Nor wonhl it have been safe for him to do so. Tlie 
Poln had appealed to the sword, and they mnst abide by its decision. And it is but fair to 
add that since the final and sSectual sappression of tbo revolt, and the thorough iocorporatloa 
of Ibland with the rest of Russia, the Emperor has ahowa himself inclinod toivanU clemency, 
as llir os the national policy would permit. 

The Czar is credited with a liiely interest in Earopcan questions, and he Las not been so 
wholly engrossed with interoal affaire as to he vaable to take his part in the general policy of 
the Coniincot. The famous utterance of Prince Cortschakoff, "Izi Raasie ne honJe pas, ellc ac 
recneille," which may he taken Bcrionsly as the key to the Imperial policy, occurred in a 
vigorous circular to the tVeatern Powers on the affsits of Sicily, at the time of tin; 
Neapolitan revolution. During the Cretan insurrection the Car was active in affording relief lo 
the persecuted Christians of the island, and, by his oidws, many were rescued from the Turks in 
Russian ships of war. In ISTO a eircnbr of Prinoe Gortschakoff's, announcing that Ins 
Sovereign would no longer bold himself bound'by the Black Sea clau^ of the Treaty of 1S3C, 
caused considerable excitement in Europe. It only led, however, to the Conference of I^indon 
in ISTl, in which the Powers that had heeo parties to the Treaty of Paris consented to the 
abrogation of the neutrality of the Black Sea, and thus iirtnally granted all the Czar's 
demands. 

In Asia events have from time to time Dcecssilated a policy of aggression. An eighteen 
months' campaign in Turkestan led to the conquest of Bokhara in 1?C9, and in 1873 the Khan 
of Khii-a MBS forced by General Raufmano to snbmit to Russbn rule. Still taler, in 1S7(’, as 
the rcjult of auotUer campaign, the whole of the lemtory of Kliukand was annexed to Russia. 
On the other hand, in 1SG7 the Czar sold bm possessions in North Amenca to the United Stales, 
for the sum of t\,100,000. 
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rest of Etttopo, lia* for it* t«uU m It««5a tlie rwn^anloJion of tlie military ayitftn, 
\\liick lias Wen recast afier the German juttem, on tlie Iswis of niiiirr-at liability to 
Tlie eplenJid atUieiienjeiiU which their organisation haJ enaMcJ the l'ro«iaM to arcoroi'luh 
causeil a moM'ment of military reform throughout all Continental Eumpe, and nolwilh^lamlins 
the i-acific prolciiions and (we may well leU«\e) intenluiu* of the Ciif, it vai not long W-fufc 
its iulliicuee was fell in Itus'ia. Ihe Minister of War «a* wmmanJed by the Emperor to 
prepare a new scheme of military seruee, awl a Commission was apj^inleJ to draw np the bw. 
An Imperial uhasc issued on the Ist of January, Ibfl, announced tlat the tnovement initiateil 
by the C»ar had met with lojal and patnotic support from the nobility, who hs*l hitherto been, 
as n class, exempt from semee, and state"! that the new military law was now prepared, 
and would be immediately enforced. All yonng men alike, with tery few eicepflotw, weni 
dexUred liable to serve after arriving at Iheir twentieth year, but eonshleroble deductioni from 
the jicriod of active service nerc mado in the ease of those who had attended the universities and 
sehooU. Kot long after the pnUicatton of this decree, on the 23rd of Jaunary, IS’t, the 
Grand-DachcM Mane was married at St. IVtersburg to Il.It.ll. the DuVe of Edinburgh, and 
in May of the same year the Czar paid a suit to thu country, where he met with a wsnn 
reception. 

It was \ft IST4, also, that certam proposals «( the Ciat’s brought absot a confewnco at 
Urussels, nitb a new to establish a general nodervtanding amoog European nations, as (o the 
usages to be allowed in war. Its results, however, amounted to little inorc than mere 
rccorameudalions of a Committee of Inquiry. 

Into the history of the veceat war with TutVey it is unnccts'ary to enter here. Tho 
cveuta nhieh led to it, from the (iril insarreetiun of the Chtistun lulircU of the T*orto to the 
failure of all attompU at negotiation with the SulUn, and the rupture Ictwoen llussia and 
furVey, on the 21lh of April, 1S<7, will be fresh in (he memory of all, at well ns the details 
of the lamentable struggle that ensued, down to iU final termination by the Treaty of Bertin. 
The contest followed too soon after the promulgation of the new military hw to affoid a fair 
iriterion of its merits or tuccesi. 

The life of the Czar has been twice attempted: ©ncc at St. retereburg in IBCC, when be 
was fired at by a workman, while e^tting into his eavnage, oa wbidi occasion a peasant tarneil 
aside (he pistol of the assassin and was ennobled for the art ; and again, at Paris, in 1S07, 
when a Pole, named Berezowski, fired into Ibe oarrbgu in which the Czar anil his two sons 
were rUtos with the Emperor Napoleon. The attempt was n detonnined one, but nobody was 
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A^IOXOST the names wliieh hiTo been twnleil on the roll of bcrocs of the Russo-Tnrkish 
XA. ^^aToi lS77-7$— and they are not fen — none stnnil so prominently forward as that of 
Osman Pasha, wUqrmIc^-J and sucers-ful resistaoee to the Rosstans has called forth world-wide 
ndmirolion. A thorough Turk in di^sccnt, he has displayetl to the fullest extent those qualities 
for which his race has for eenturie# been famous, and his nndaunted conrage and unbounded 
patriotism have earned for him the respect of all oatioDf. The spectacle of Turkey single- 
handed combating the allied forces of Russia and the Slav Slates, was one for which L'urope 
was quite unprepared. Those who spoke of the effete coodition of the Turk stood aghast at 
the prelonsed and heroic resistance rnaintiuncd against the Ccrco attacks of her nevibem 
enemy, whose p’gaalSc rcsonrees, it was predicted, would crush all opposition at the first 
onslaught. The result, disastrous though U was to tlie Otfomin Umpire, was not aehiered os 
the port of Rosfia without an enormous sacriGee of blood and trcasriTc. Indeed, hod Tnrkcy 
possessed other commanders of the cahtire of 0»nun Pasha, It is more than likely that the tide 
of invaiton would hare heen rolled back aeio<s the Danube, and the terms of peace settled on 
Rnuian territory in«tcad of at first within sight of Stamboul, and snh'eqnently at Berlin. 

Osman was horn in the year at Amasia, a town m Asa Minor ntnated on either 
bonk of the Yesbil.Trmak — the river Iris of ancient geography — aboct eight}* miles from its 
month. Amaria is the capital of the vilayet of Siw, and was long the seat of the Osmanll 
Sultans. Strabo, the geographer, was bom there, and the rock-hewn tombs of the kings of 
Pontus arc still to be seen in the vrdnity. In tbe ueighbourbood are copper and silver mines. 
The chief productions are silk, wine, cotton, com, tobacco, end madder, and it has a population 
of 25,000. 

Tbe parents of Osman were poor, and his brother kept n school, at which the youthful 
hero was taught the Koran, (bat essential element of a Mobimcdan's edncation, the doctrines 
of which are from the earliest age hmilcatcd in the minds of the youth. To the tenets of 
their reh’gion may he traced the Islam scorn of death, and the Kisnut it teaches is •ever 
present to sustain them under vici>«itudes. Osman early showed a predilection for a military 
CM«T, Vy taKiiis tS Vocal inteTtst he cbtaaMd eiimwavjc, to tha voiktavy ac'j;iicc.y sA 
Consfantinoi'le, where he completed bis edncation. Ilts energy in study, and determination 
to overcome oil obstacles, soon brought him to the notice of his eopenore, and at the age 
of twenty-one lie was rewarded with a commission, and entered on a career of active service 
shortly after, which has continued ever since. Amongst his fellow-pnpils at the military 
college were Mehemet All and Saleinum, both of whom became Lis brothers in arms, and 
shared with him the dangers of the (ieU, and took port in the fierce struggle for the liberty of 
Turkey, ilehemet Ali, a German by blood and birth, became a fam ous leader m the Ottoman 
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annr. aud met bis death at the hands ot the Mbmun iivsiitseats darms the Atwlnan 
occupation cl Bosnia, svbdc Suleiman contumed tdl ««oUy at Coastanfmople amongst the 
sbS; bat, in conswittenee at bis conduct in the vox, he was, in Xovember. 187S, tned by 
eomt martial, twrnd g-sdlty nt nnmcmaa military offence*, and sentenced to be interoed in a 
foTtTe=5 ioi five yeois. Suleiman, while acting alone, cuccecded for a lengthened period m defend- 
ing tie Balkan passes, and bis *U11 as a eommandcr was shown on many occasions; lot bis 
gteat fault lay in his recllesmc's 

Two years after Osman tool up his appwntroent the war-cloud which bad been gathering in 
Sontiem Europe fur a long periid of years burst with fearful Tiolcoce, and the campaign 
of 1&55-C, when tLo«e memorable deed,, which will ever bre in European bistoiy were enacted, 
brought the young officer to the field. 

Attached to the general head-quarter ttaff at Shumta, he was brongbt into contact with 
many of the Enghsh and French commanders who won fame in the Crimea, and the ]c««ons 
he learnt in those days m the vanons branches of the art of war haic stood him in good stead. 
The defeats inflicted by Omar Paiba on the ICu^stans at OlteiutzA, Kabfat, and Eupatoria, proved 
at the time the fighting quabty of the Turk. Coder thi* able leader, with whom be »nb* 
soqnently served la Crete, Osman acquired much to aid him lo hi» future high eotorotiiid*. He 
devoted himself to the remodelling of the Turtub sniiy, and the contingent raided and drilled 
by Brirish offieers dunng the Crinesin hostiliuea formed a nsrfrni for bun to work on- TIus 
loice conmted of about W,00Q men drawn from the imhtia of the emigre, and tl« members wets 
for the most part qnite nnarqaainted with military discipUne, with the excepltoa of nbat they Iiad 
learnt donsg a short and very imperfect term of training. The admmble rendition to which they 
wens brought after a very bne! eicrcise ooder efficient officers conclusively showed bow ranch 
might be justly expected from Turla«h reserves, and O-man was qnick to perceive the excellence of 
the material at baud for warlike purposes. Jlany of these troops took an active pari in the (no- 
cesaful defence of Sflutna, and it nee,led but a bttle more discipline to tranrfona them into soldiers 
capable of creditably holding tbeir own in any European irarfare. It maj- safely be said, and, 
indeed, is the opinion of many British oBicers of high standing and great experience, that the 
Turks pos'^ess qualifications emmently calcnlated to fit them for favonrahle comparison with the 
best soUieK of other countries. This opinion has been fully heme out by recent events. ‘With 
reference to the TnrU«h contingent, it may be remarked that no new systeia was inlrcdueed 
by the officers entrusted with its organisation. The oLf drill wa* maiutarned, but greater tact 
in handling the men prodaeed a degree of steadiness which led to tbe most successful te-ults. 
The quick perception of the men with reganl to the object of manffimres was particnlarly 
noticeable, and tbcir escellenee as marksmen was proverbial. The great want in the army of 
tbe Sultan is good officers, and there ran be no doubt that this U the weak point of the 
Turkish sjitem A fciv hnDiant exceptions, such as 0»maa Pasha, occasionally occur; but 
there a no di.-gnb.ins the fart that the subordinate officers, cither from a want of proi^r training, 
or Unng drawn fmm. too low a socsal sphere, place the rank and file in a less formidable 
prsiUon than they ought to occupy. 


The Franco-Oerman 
some European nations 
•o disastrously for France 


war proved that thi* was not confined, to tbe Turkish Empire ; and 
might profit hj the expenenee gained in that war, which ^gymiuated 


In bis admirable history of the invasion of the Crimea, Jlr. KinMake 
to the detds cf the Turkish soldiery, and in h« account of the ' 4ce of 
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"By diligeat SgMinj oa tte iHlUide, ty sappinw dise np to the ditch, by spriBging mines, 
which more than once blew in the coanteiscorp *nd levelled the parapet, by storaung it in 
the dajtiine, by storming it at night, the Rn^siaas strore hard to carry the work, but 
when they sprang a mine they eyer foonJ that bdiind the rums the Turks stood retrenched; 
and whether they stormed it by ilay tsr night, their misses were always met fiercely, 
were always driven back vrith a cmel slan^^fer.” The effect of the presence of European 
officers was on this occasion particularly apparent. "On the side of the Turks, JIussa Pasha, 
who commanded the garrison, was killed, hut Butler and Nasmyth, now oljcjed with a 
tonching affection and trustfulness by the Ottoman soldiery, were equal to the historic occa- 
sion which they had the fortune and the spirit to seize. It seemed that the presence of 
these youths was all that was needed for making of the Xfoalem hordes a faithful and devoted 
soldiery. Upon ground known to be mined, they stood as tranquilly as upon any hillside. 
It was impossible not to admire the cool indifference of the Turks to danger. Three men 
were shot in the space of five minutes while throvnng up earth for the new parapet, 
at which only two men could work at a time so as to be at all protected; and they 
were succeeded by the nearest by-stander, who to®k the spade from the dying man’s bands 
and eet to work as caWly as il he were going to cut a ditch by the roadside. Indeed, 
the childlike trust which these men were able to put in tbeir young English leaders, so 
freed them from all doabt and question cooceroing the wisdom of the orders given, that 
they joyfully abandoned themselves to the rapture of fighting for religion, and gren- eo 
enomouied of deith, so enamooied of the very blackness of the grave, that sometimes in the 
pauses of the fight a pious Mossulman, intent on close fighting and blissful thoughts of 
Faradise, would come up with a pickaie in band, would speak some touching words of 
dc%otioii and gratitude to Butler and Nasmyth, and then proudly fall to wwk to dig for him- 
self the last home, where he charged his comrade* to lay him as soon as he attained to die." 

Osman’s capacity obtained rapid recoguitioD, aod at the outbreak of the Cretan insurrection 
in 1868 he was selected to proceed to the island. From the rank of captain in Ibo Imperial 
Guard— which he held at that time — he was rapidly promoted stej) by step, uatil he attained a 
colonelcy. TTith his advance hia energy increased, and the poeifion giving him more scopo 
for the esercise of Ins talents, his services were so valuable that at the conclusion of the 
war and the subduing of tbe lusurgenfs he was mole a brigadier-general, and placed In 
command of the Syrian corps d’armee. The vigorous stand mwle by the insurgents brought 
many a severe lesson to the Turks, and taught them the value of earthworks, which they were 
not slow to recognise * 

More or less engaged m active administration in those principalities where the seeds of 
revolt were ever present, Osman at the ontbreak of war with Servia la 1S76 was at Mnldin 
as tiimmandant. He took an active part m the *al«!cq«eDt operations, and for eiceptionally 
brillunt conduct at the battle of Saitschar was ewated " Mushir," or rielJ-XIarshal, after a 
service of twenty-three years. Tiie conimuoiis stru^l* for indupeudcnco by the Slav popu- 
lations of the tribntaiy Christian States, and the «inwillmgne«» of Turkey to brook foreign 
interference In her internal affairs, soon brought matters to a crisis, and on the intervention 
of Russia on behalf of her co-rcligiomsts, war was declared between tbe two countries, and 

• ifsny atteispts have been m&ile to shoir that Osman, dnrijig the Cretan lasarrection. was guilty of 
barKmly; bat nollun^ more than strict adhprenee to niibuiy role can be prorel 
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actire operalions almost immeaiatol/ commeneea. Osman was at WAiiai l>nt 
llussms sncccsslolljr maUn- tbe p-.vigo nl the Datvwhe, he tjurchca tn the relief of Mco- 
polis, which was surrounded, hut tahing adeantagc o! an occtslght of the enemy, ami 
himseif unaUe to then *er.c Uie hel<r*sawJ garrison, he hasfeneil to Pleraa, whKh he 
eutcied on the lUh Jute, 1S77. IIis gnat strategic slill Ji-flaj-eil itself in the choKC of 
this point to male a stand. Situated l^twoea AVaUin an.l Ku-tschul, on the direct road 
to the passes leaJing lato Turley south of the IJalfcans, the pn-enee there of a force such M 
Osman had, cffeetually prcTcated' the Uu'sians from nwTing forward towards Adrianoph?, and 
ultimately Stamboul. The roam body of the Czar’s troops after crossing the rirer were almost 
unmolested, and General Gnurlo hy great dash elTroled the j*a«.«age of the Ballans. I innfsa wns 
tales and Sisfo^a occupied. But Osman's position rendered these sneecsses of no avail. 

The cajncitj for sinking in anj direction wJucU the jiofitioti of I’lcvna gnre, Ici't tliC 
enemy ever on the watch, pamljeed and ancerlarn whence they might he attaelfd. A 
great Tnrlish victory at this period of the war would have hcen eminently dioslrou* to 
the Ilnssians, and they were compelled to star their odiance until finCleicnt rvinforcements 
amred to enable them to completely invest the town, which l«ame the tccne cf Osmaus 
greatest esploits. The ezpcnence gamed in its assault liM completely rcrolBtioDJMxl that purticai 
of the art of war relating to the attach and defence of entrenched camps, nnd the ineffectual 
homhardfflsnt of Fleroa pruied that ortilleiy fire can l>c rendered useless hy earthworks rom* 
Btrncted «& roieab&e pnsoples 

The campaign of ISCO, ly rrassu against Autrva, in which the necdle^gna proved » 
eSectoal, caosed a sudden change in the annament of soldiers tlironghont the civiliKd world, 
and the unmense supenonty of the hrewbdoader os a weu]»u for Loth offeDsiro and defcBsiTo 
purposes has been fully prored smec then hy many a U«dy field. 

The numerous inrcDtU'ns in military nOn hare prodaecil weapon* almoftt as superior to 
the needle-gun as that was to the old ronzzle-loader, and the adoption of the Martini-r«sahody 
by the Turks, a simikt rifle to that with which Bnli«h solJiem are armcil, placed them in 
a rery adrantagwns iio«itioo foe the putptws of defewM. The raw levies of the Sultan be- 
hind e,arlhworks prorided with tins deadly and raiud-shootiug nfle, were enabled to hurl hack 
with terrific slaughter agnin and again the hosts of the enemy, who nuheil with onaTailing 
determination and mad impetnjiity on the redoubts, Osman's rare slnll as an CDi^incer enabled 


him in an mcredibly short sj^ace of tunc to conrert the open town of Plevna into an in- 
vvdnerabk cneampment. On the 2Uh and Slst of July, ten and seventeen days rcsi>crtivay 
after he had entered the town, he repulrfd two mgorons attaels of the Bussians, and milicUd 
such looses as to cnpple them for some lime tat ^gressire movememta. He made htU* use 
of his artillery, and is said to have remarlcd that he could bare got on jnst as well without 
it, the txQc bemg aU that wm required to suecc^fully repulse the attacLs made on him. 

Be^oi^ hy the lUmmanians. the Bus«iaa commander ^in September renewed the attack, 
Wt with the eame result— Jailnro-his losses amounting to no less than 20,000 men. On 
the nth of that mrmth, a combined movement was made m the presence of the Czar, who was 
® ^ SknheloE succeeded in capturing three 

before tl f re-taken the foUowu^ day, while the Bonmanians suffered heavy losses 

Osman when h^ f 4^*' ** Completely in check. 

Osman, wh« he W the enemy abandomng them system of direct assault, and reverting 
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to that of in^:«traent, tclegrayhoi to Co&staatbopk for inslmcUoTVs to retreat, or reiaforee- 
ments, knowing full well tliat in time be most Huctush if he held hU position. To Hs 
appeals, which dailv Ivcamo more nreent, he reeetrol direct orders to hold Plerna to the 
last, and on no aeconnt to retire. lie faitbfoB/ did his duty, bnt ogam urged the necessity 
of de<patching rcinforccroents to hia aid. At last, Saleinun Pasha, the former feUow-popil 
of Osman, mis entrusted with this tasb, but hts reckless conduct brought only disaster, and 
the defenders ol Pleina were left to tbeir fate. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the adrancement of Turkey is nndonbtedly to be found in 
the prevalence of intrigues within the Saltan's Palace. From the Seragho proceed those 
fnMjnent clunges which stifle the cneigy of reformers; and to the baneful influence it possesses 
may be traced all the evils of Ottoman misrule. Everything gi'cs way to personal feelings. 
Private jealousies arc imported into the most important pnblie acts. The highest ofScers of 
the empire arc eonetantijr at variance, tbroogb the distrust which is universal. Their tenure 
of oGlee depends not on Uieir ability or public opnton, bnt on the favour of the Uarem. Under 
these eireamstancM it rarely happens that either eoklier or diplomatist escapes unscathed. To 
gain pcipular favour to such an extent as to pbcc lum beyond the reach of unscrnpulous and 
unpatriotic rivals is an almost unknown occarrencc, bnt Os&un Pasha may justly be said to 
have reached that eminence, l^''o better example of the effect of the jealonsy of the Pashas can 
■ be given than the acts of Suleioun after be was entrusted with the command of tho troops so 

tardily tent to relieve Plevna. IIis country was struggling with the energy of despair against 

an OTerwhelffling onmbitiitioa of celenttess foes. Beaten on all sides but one, the fate of Turkey 
bong on the result of 0»tnan's defence. The |>opuIar voice called aloud for energetic action 
uhlle there was yet time, and the demand for men was responded to in a manner beyond all 
praiae. ICotwithstanding all this, Suleuaan, jealous of the sueccsscs of his comrade in arms and 
fcIloW'pupil, was guilty of wanton)/ pursuing a conr^ of action which bo knew would cause 
the failure of the object of his despatch. Ilis brave soldiers were saenfleed by thousands in 
usdess and insane manceuvres. Ilis utter imbecility ruined his country, and bis want of 
patriotisB must cicr be considered as a stain on bis character which nothing will efface. A 
correspondent, writing at the time, remarked that Rossia conld wish for no better ally than the 
SemVierat Council. It is composed of a cli<]ue wbeec sole object appears to be to thrust thwt 
favonrites upon the conntry, and thwart rather than aid coropelcat and experienced genemls. 

The reverses of the Russians necessitated a change of commanders in their forces, 

and General Todleben^ whose gallant defence of Sebastopol had won him fame as an 

engineer, was despatched to take ehaige of the siege operations against Plevna. lie adopted 
the only tactics likely to snccced, and determined to starve into surrender the gallant men 
who dcGed all attempts at asKinlt. Slowly but surely the circle aronnd the devoted town was 
contracted, and all commnnicatioa cut off. The supplies of the defenders grew daily smaller and 
smaller; rationa were gradually reduced until .the quantity doled out was just and only sufficient 
to maintain life. Osman himself shared aB the iQs of the tune Personally he superintended the 
works, and his presence was sufScient to restore oonlidence to the slamag men. Notwithstanding 
the state of more than semi-starvation existing m Plevna, there were no signs of surrender, and 
the excitement which prevailed in Europe was stmined to the greatest pomt. Tlie capacity of 
the Turkish soldier to subsist on almost nothing astonished the world. The quantity of supplies 
was known, the number of people behind the entrenchments accurately ascertained, and 
statisbeiaos, with the usual energy of their dass, set about to calculate the proportions of food 
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araSaMc, aa-l lo predict tie date of suirender. But the people who had heen hroaght op in 3 
faith which comnacds periods of lengthened fcjsting, f^tifnllj ch'erred ty its followers, defied 
calculation. Days lengthened into weeks, and weeks into months, and still Plema held out. The 
only aid Osman receixed was forwarded ftom S<^liia, by way cf Orkhanie, namely, some 
ccnxoys under Sofket Pasha. But in Xoremher this road was intemipted by General Gourko, and 
the heroic defence was npidly drawing to a doss. Dlsipposnted in his hopes cf relief, 0»man 
at last decided to sally forth, and hy one snpreme effort try to break through the ring of steel 
which encjrcled him. Laying his plans with consummate skill, and directin'’ a feint in one 
direction, he adxanced with the main body m another, and strove, with the energy of despair, 
to escape. On the morning of the 10th December, 1S77, O.miaa sallied forth at the heaJ'of 
h» ^p., followed by the inhabitant, and dashed with great determination on the enemT's 
^tions. Durmg the night he had evacnated the positions east of Ihe and withdrawn all his 
forces to the western ride of the river, where they remained preparatory to the final attempt 
to Ue had eaecated this mov-ment so sfalfoUy and secretiv, that the fir,t intima- 

rion the Eussums ^.ved of his btentions wns throngh a deserter.’ ThL man entered their 
hTJ .*7 brought the news that the KrLhine redoubt which 

aZ Srr “ • !<»•=«« t. W wnd. I, thTSvlrs- for 
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valley cf the ViJ, The hd-’hts raruund ^ T<irkish army was massed in the 

roni.-ed an incessant itonn “of .bot and .hell ^ batteries, which 

able general could do; but spies t-j .t • . ' , Osman had done all an 

and the Eosrian fotrre were axifed directl^ op^ations had been reveal’d, 

aW nnhreded. Mowed down W “Uwred to prccecd 

had r®etrat«l the UomUd line cf eutn.^ vntrenebed trw^, the brave Turks who 

tb-umnds fell faring the «emy, aid ‘J>«^bed at the hut pilnt; 

to retire to the town. In the mcantnne whOe tbe*T**^l^'^'‘^’■^' 

* foree cf Itcumanians had gone round, and token ^ ^ 

en.learw,nng to retreat, he found the enLir 1^-^ ^ ^ 0“ 

to .nrrroder with 40,000 men, the Dower cf 

the .wetd cf ih. ealUat wLS^ Granetaiy received 

for the captuUtton Thus cnlod the F^^«lly. conducted the negotiation, 

b-t-n-nl d.fen«, »f .1^. *hich stands in the first rank of 
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stand of arms fell into the hands of the captors, and by the surrender of Plema an allied 
Russian and Roumauian army of orer 100,000 men, which had been held stationary for five 
months, was released to continue the ioTasion. Serna also, emboldened by the now helpless 
condition of the Ottoman Empire, declared war, and added to the forces massed against 
the Tarts A few days preriotis to the eaptnie of Osman, Suleiman Pasha had succeeded 
in taking Elena by -a brisk and well-devised attack. His failure, therefore, to reheve the 
town was 'all the more surprising, as he bad shown him«elf capable of devising operations 
with no mean amount of still. One of the main causes which led to Osman’s attempt to 
break out, wm the fact that an epidemic had made its appearance amongst the mhabitaats. 
Tlie mortality was increasing at a fearfiil rate and threatened to attack the soldiers, ia order 
to save whom he determined to assume the a^tesave. 

One of the most admirable traits ui the character of Osman ivas the unvaried courtesy he 
displayed toivards the foreigners who were by oircomstancca placed in his camp. Throwing 
aside the fanaticism which is so liable to ontweigh ereiy other consideration, his bearing ivas 
at all times consistent, and he fully appreciated the aid of that invaluable institution, tbe Red 
Cross Society, to the members of wluch, nntike other Turkisb generals, he inniriably gave 
every possible aid. Eight hundred sick and wounded, attended by Greek doctors, uerc 
found in tbe town, together with a large unmber of persons wearing the bodge of the 
Society— -eu&dcnt evidence to confute any statements to the effect that the General w.is averse 
to receive aid for his wounded and suffering men. 

Oaman, who had received the title of "Ghazi” (or the Victorious) from the Snltan, 
became after the fall of Plevna a prisoner of war in the hands of the Russians, bnt he was 
treated mth the greatest courtesy by his conquerors, and hts sword was retnned to him by 
the Czar, uho gave strict orders for his careful treatment. The most gniifying proof of tbe 
impression his bmveiy had made on his foes, sod the one most tonrhiag to the gallant soldier, 
must have bees the respect with which be was received by the Russian and Roumanian soldiers 
on his entry a captive into their hoes. IIis stubborn reswtaoce bad gained their admiration, 
and friend and foe alike vied to reader him bonoor, tbe men spontaneously, and in silence, 
salntiDg the wounded hero 

Jfotwithstandmg the courtesy displayed towards the captive chief, it is BstoniBliiog to 
note that on his arrival at St. Pefeisbnig steps were token to try him for the alleged 
ill-treatment of prisoners taken by him at Plevna, and the efforts that were made to bring 
obloquy on his fame caused great and just surprise. No action, however, seems to have 
been taken, and Osman Pasha was amongst tbe first Turks sent back to Constantinople on 
the exchange of prisoners. The statement to the effMt that he had committed suicide while 
in Russia, gave colour to the report that be bad been ill-treated. But, in justice to the 
Czar, it should be said that no confirmation in the slightest degree was forthcoming of these 
allegations. 

The eminent services rendered by Osman to his country were fully recognised by the Sultan, 
who eonfeircd on T'im many distinguishing marks of honour; while the city of Constantinople 
presented him with a golden tablet. On his retiun to Turkey, Osman was placed in com- 
mand of the defences of Stamboul, and at once set to work, in conjunction with Baker Pasha 
to strengthen them, and by his exertions be soon formed entrenchments, whicli drew the 
attention of the Russians. His energetic natmv could not be banlked, and under his direc- 
tions operations were continued during the night, to tbe great annoyance of tbe Russians, 
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who wished to have Constantinople Mmplclel/ at thm mercy* an end likely to Ijc frustrated if 
lie were pcrmitlcd to continue his line o£ defences. 

The treaty of Berlin and subsequent withdiawnl ot the troops of the Caar from San 
Stefano reliered Turkey to a great extent from her trtmble** and althongh an immense amount 
of territory has been lost to her, she ttill hrMs ftn important position in Earopc. Tlw 
career of Osman Basha, and the mighty deeds his example inmted tho«e under him to do, mart 
have a great influence on the future condoct of affairs wganling the texod Eastern Question, 
which hnn for so many years been the cause of eefiout tmuhles between Russia and her 
European neighbonra, m well as with England. The alliance of Turkey will now bo lookcil 
on as dot quite nselea', and must weigh heavily in favour of the nation to which it is ^ven. 
For, backed up by money ami good oflicers, her resources of men could l>e developed to such 
an extent as to be snfBcient to successfully repd all futare attempts at invasion. The internal 
reforms now being inaugnntcd, and the pnbtic opinion which found expression in the case of the 
hero c{ Plei-na, all tend to rat^e Turkey to a position nbieh she liaa ncicr liefore occupied. 

Ghazi Osman Pasha is in the prime ot Ufe, his powers si their height. la stature 
about five feet eight inches, he is etrougly built. Ilis features are regular, and sJomed with 
a full beard and moustache, while his clear eyes giw him that eonfiJent cxpro*sion which 
is his great characteristic, lie is a mcdel of fmgality* endurance, and self-denial— qualities 
which, combined with the greatest patriotism and bravery* make him a jnao of whom nay oouotiy 
might justly be proud. 


[75* /hrra,/ , n^f* fy T. CMd. 17 . *, n,Iu^, Paril.} 
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I T is difficTjU to delineate tiie life of a sovereign srithout wntiog the historjr of his realms 
for the period of his rale. In the case of Denmark or Belgium this ta°k would not 
he so Teiy difficult, both these States being compantivelj compact and homegeneous, to which 
the relation of the ruler is direct and simple; but in the case of a coiiDtt3r like Austria' 
irungaiy, an Empire-Kingdom, complet m its origin and composition, and go'eracd in a 
manner peculiar to itself, it is almost impossible to present a picture of the mlcr without 
at the same time cmdalj crowding the canvas with the persons of the ruled. Another grave 
dillleult^ in the waj of a king’s biographer u that be must aecessanl/ credit the sovereign, 
as representing his subjects, with events and achievements which have become identified witli 
him, but which he never initiated ; and (bos it happens that manv a poor monarch comes 
to be fabely invested with the quabties of a hero, and that nun^ an honest king, lAe the 

statne of the ancient artist whir sought to create a perfect human form by combining every 

conceivable beauty, merely strikes the eye as a mass of incoogroity. To present a picture 
in which neitiier of these extremes shall predominate ought to be the aim of him who under- 
takes to portray the life and character of Francis Joseph, a Cjtholio and a constitutional 

sovereign, with territorial titlee enough to fill a book; tbc ruler of races so various that Lis 
Imperial mantle, like the coat of his IlebreTv namesake, ought to be of many colours; a 
member of that Triple ^Uhance which, ootwithstaoding all that Las boon said about it, has 
probably more of mystery thau of meaning; and the trustee of the interests of well-nigh 
thirty-six millions of his fellow-men 

. The map of Austria-Hungary is a piece of ethnographical patchwork. It is as if all 
the nations of Europe had flung their political parings mto a common caldron, whcreuuto Asia 
coutnbnted some potent drug to make the mass ferment. lu no other Kuropcau country do 
we find such a variety of antipathebo races and coateoding religions : Germans, Slavs, 
Bonmaniaus, Czechs, Croats, Poles, Italuns, Orthodox aod Homan Cathohes, Protestants, Jews, 
and Gipsies, with subdivisions innuinenble and shades of difference to infinity. To weld all 
these. vaDltifariooa-'d.eojeois.iutrt.oEe-TOuteoted-aDiI-hannoijiDas whole., ajjd_fo. adanj. the-<les'piw„ 
form of government practised by his ancestors, and fostered by such ministers os Metfcrnich, 
to the reforming spint of the time — that was the task which devolved on Praneis Joseph 
■when, in 181S, still n mere youth of eighteen, circnmstances called him to wield the Imperial 
sceptre of his house. That this beardless Hapshuig boy sboidd Lave readily accepted a labour 
which his uncle ti^l abandooed iu despair, and from which his very father eien shrank in 
dread, argued an amount of confidence in his own ahihty which could leaie no donbt in him 
Ba to the efficacy of his resources, or a degree of ignorance and blindness to danger which 
is sometimes the snrest road to success. 
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Tl.wa were saa, tumultuous limw; tKe fanlU and «ns of lofi« j-«i« were aTw-iti'- tl.em- 
selves, and «overeiffn and people, retran-e.! fnmi each other, stenJ /ace to face in hostile amr. 
The Revolution had nia.le the tour of Kuropc, and Vienna burned to emubtc the example 
nS * hes>esed the Bnrjj, the Kreperor eonewlftl ercrythinff. Prince Sfettemich 
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n treaty wticti, ia matters o! elueation and many <}>mie>tic rektioas, virtually subonlinate'J 
tic civil to the ecclesiastical power, and made the oh-curantist influence of the Pope paramount 
in Anstrk. Verily, Francis Jo«eph wenttoCaaossn with a vengeance. At last, in iSoS, the Pied- 
montese, homing to revenge their defeat at Kiivara, bi^n to agitate for freedom ; a jiroposal was 
made to Francis Joseph to refer the question to a Eucopian tribunal, hut declined, the French 
troops poua-d across the Alps, with Xapoleon III. at their head, eager to emulate the deeds 
of his vacle; the Austnaas were defeated at Jilagenta and Solfenno, and the Emperor was 
compelled to conclude a hnmiliattng peace, hy nkidh Lombardy was lopped away from Austria. 
The Italian war overturned with a crash the whole edifice of bis reactionary policy, and the 
tmth bagan to dawn on Francis Joseph that to save his Empirs from utter ruin he must 
alter his method of administration. 

In 3Iay, 1S59, the Emperor imparted to Connt Rcchherg his conviction of the nece-sity of 
appealing to tbo nation at brge to jiarticipate in the traasaction of publie baainess, and that the 
system of the hlettemlche and Sehrvjrzenhergs most be for ever set aside. On the 15th July, 

1559, be further issued a manifesto, in which he promised the people of the iHiinarcliy that he 
would devote h\s entire attention to cstahtishlng it on a basis conformable with the spirit 
of tlie age. The Emperor dismissed his mmisters and coostructeJ a new Cabinet, but the 
enactment of some draconic Press laws spread deeper gloom over the country, whieU was not 
all relieved by the state of the finances; and the question then arose whether by eummoaing 
advisers from the whole monorcliy better results might not be obtained. On the Sth 3Iarcli, 

1560, therefore, the will of the Emperor was made Loown by a patent ordering so loereasa 
of the Reichsrath— heretofore more a consultative than a legblative body — by men of experi- 
ence and patriotism drawn from all tbo Crown lands, and demanding from this assembly thiir 
opinion on a new organisation of ibe monarchy. Thoogh not exactly aiuneclng to the wishes 
of the people, thU "enlarged Re'ichsrath” was viewed os a step in the right direction, as 
tending to a Parliamentary life, which, if strenuously sought after, might ultimately be 
attained; asd all men’s hopes in the fulnn were vavsed when, on the lOlh July, the Emperov 
further ertended the fnnetious of the IteKbsnth, and deebred bis determination not to impose 
new taxes thcnccforwanl nor iocrease the old ones without its concurreuce. Put the Govern- 
ment stiQ remained oentnilUt and buieaucntic; the Proviiicial assemblies were mere consultative 
bodies attached to the Emperor’s viceroy. Hb Ikfajcsty might make fair promises, but they 
were never carried out, and tbe Crown bods began to fret grievously. Not only vias the 
internal slate of the Empire deplorable, but it* influence abroad was beginning to wane. In 
tbe Danubbn Principalities, in Servia, and among the southern Slavs it had lost Its former 
ascendancy. The Sardinian Govemmeiit had violated tiie Treaty of AillaFraoca; it was the 
weahness of Anstrla which allowed Siwly and Naples to be conquered by Garibaldi’s volunteers, 
and tbe Church States to be invaded without a deebradon of war. Victor Emmanuel openly 
deebred bis intention to seize Venice at tbe earliest opportunity, while England sympathised 
with the idea of a united and indepcndeiit Italy. Russia, again, remcinberiog the refu-sal 
of Francis Joseph to assist her against tbe ITestem Powers la lS3i, coolly pursued her own 
aims in tbe East without regard to tbe interest of Austria; while Prussia, it was well knawn, 
was only biding ber time to oust tbe House of Ilapsburg from its pbco of prominence 
in the Bund. In view of all Ibis, tberefme, Francis Joseph again felt that something must 
be dune to stay the dissolution of bis Empire. For^ken by bb allies without, he saw that 
salvation could only eome from within; and in ISCO, therefore, licfoie leaving Vienna for 
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^Va^<aw to nleet and confer with the sovereigns of Ilawi.n and Pru'sia, he signed the ofl» 
lucnticined Octolwr Diploma, a sort of Austnan Slagna Chirta, containing the principles of 
a new Constitution. This document was preceded 1^ a Manifesto, wherein the Dmperor set 
forth that, haring dulj weighed the rccommcDdation of the Reiehsrath, he felt hound to accede 
to the demands and requirements of hi9 aereral peoples, trusting to their patriotism and zeal 
for the development of the institnliojis granted- But the Dijiloma would not work. The 
statutes devised for the provinces were found to l»e impracticahlc. They restored the old insti- 
tutions, and with them the old federative principles, retaining many of the worst features of 
the pre-revolutionary period. Political apathy or agitation was ineritahle if the Diploma were 
enforced. The Unnganane, in particular, were iotnctahle. Tliey took their stand on the 
Pragmatic Sanction. By this compact the Itangariaa nation gave the femalir line of the 
llapshnigs tlie nght to reign over them, provided only the fuhiTB sovereigns of that 
dynaatj' should govern according to tho laws of the country. Tliey would, therefore, have 
their will. Xliniatcrs were changed and Manifestos were issued, but the Ifnngarians were not to 
he glamoured ; ’threatening Ke«cripts were read, hut swerve from their purjwe they would not. 
The Diet met at Peoth. and moved an address to the Emperor inshting on all their ancient righU; 
hut Prancis Joseph dissolved the stillborn assembly, and placed the country under martial law. 

The nest few jearj presented a constant spectacle of political chaos, of "Polyglot Par- 
liaments” and "Parhamentary Strikes" Tlio Austrian State was a confirmed invalid, and 
though the family physician had kept dcing it with an endless variety of Constitutions, 
^tents, Decrees, Manifestos, Diplomas, ItescripU, Ordinances, and all the »4/rn*ii neiliea 
of monamh-, the only result apparently was sheer prostration from so ranch physic. But s 
galvanie shock was now to l« administered to tho hnguld patient, cnleulated to send life 
and energy once mere thnlimg Ihrougli her veins. Instead of seeking to set his own houM 
in order, and eoi^Hdate Aetna into that Slav Sute for which her geceraphimJ position 
seemed to mark Lct ont, the Emperor bad been amhiUously seeking to establish his pro- 
eminence m the Bund and attain to the hegemony of the German States. Ua had failed 
^ f Napoleon, could never again he 
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legiona o£ Kimj WiJliam swarmed into Bohemia; how the force of Austria was dissipated 
by the sending: of an army towards the QnadnUteial to keep tn check the Italians who had 
leagued themselves with Prussia; how the necdlC'gun worked such fell havoc among the 
fairest manhood of Austria, leadmg up to the crawning victcry of Koniggwtz and the Treaty 
of Prague, by which Francis Joseph ceded the Elbe Duchies to Prussia, Venetia to Victor 

Emmanuel, and consented to his own perpetual exclnsiou from the German Confederation all 

these are facts of too recent history to need further recital here. 

This was the shock, then, tliat brought the Emperor to his senses. Seven years pro* 
Wously the Italian war had roused him into partial activity, but the Empire was still distracted, 
and Hungary in particular was implacable. The Diets met; ministers were sent about their 
business; conciliation u-as tried and failed; addresses were delivered to the Crown; committees 
sat; lotes of censure and of confidence were passed. At last, on the IStb of February, 1SG7, 
an Imperial Eeseript was read in both Douses of the DuDgarian Diet, by nhich the Emperor, 
confiding in the loyalty of the nation, and potting entire confidence in her readiness to co< 
operate with him in preserving the Empire, restored and promised to defend the Hungarian 
Conatitution, charging Count Andrassy with the formation of a responsible Hrinistry— thus 
conatituting the Empire on the Doahstic ptinetple. On the same day the Diets of the seven- 
teen other kingdoms and countries of the monarchy were opened, and a messago of the 
Emperor communicated to them, annoanring tb« repeal of the suspension of (he Constitution 
by the September Patent of 1863, and the retom to a ooDstitutional course. 

Early in June, 1S67, (he Emperor and Empress went to Hungary for the purpose of 
Uing croivned Kbg and Queen of that ancieDt realm. On arriving ia Pestb, Jli* Slnicsty 
signed the Diploma granting the Constitution, in presence of the magnates and deputies; 
and on the 8th of June be and his consort were eolemnly crowned, nnth all tlic ancient 
usages, amiilit great public Tcjotcing At the same time the Em]«Tor pubhshed an “Act of 
Grace," eancelliag all sentences theretofore passed on any lababitant of Hungary in consequence 
of oCences against the Press bws, restoring confiscated c<Utes, and permitting all political 
exiles to return. A coronation gift from the IIoDganaii nation was presented to tlio King 
and Queen' in two silver caskets, each containiog 30,000 ducats, and theso their Hl.-ijcstirs 
graciously made over to the widows and orphans of former Ilonvols, or Home-Defenders, those 
e\cn who had fought ngninst Austria m 181S-9. Intcmal relations being now rendered more 
secure, the Emperor farther conciliated the love of bis eubjects by seeking to pursue the path 
of reform. The sincerity of tiie Emperor in bis ooDstiiutiooal policy was provcrl by his answer 
to a memorial from tlie dignitanes of the Church against a revision of the Concordat. Hie 
I'relates, who had deliberately aCTccted to rely on lb« Emperor's prerogative in disregard of 
Parliament, were gravely reminded ly His Slajesfy that tbcir petition must be considered by 
Lis responsillc ministers. In ^lay, ISCS, a Bill making marriage a civil ceremony received 
the Imperial assent; and in July, (he Concordat nilh llocnc was declared to be suspended 
in consequence of the promulgation of Papal IsfaUibility — a step foUowcJ, in lS7i, by a Bill 
for the abolition of (he obnosions compact which had done more to enslave Austria than the 
veriest despot who eicr ground her down. 

During the whole of his reign Francis JosefL has been too mneh engrossed with the 
internal affairs of Lis Empire to pursue a acir vigoroiis foreign policy. Jfotwithstandin" that 
he had received (he assistance of 100,000 men from Russia to quell the revolution in Hunnury, 
he manifested sympathy with the cause dcfrttdcd by France and England by concludin'* a 
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AustTians and Shts were elearlj inclined to llnssia, while Hie Hungarians, daiminf kinrlre>l 
eren wilh the Ottomans, and remembering how Sra^corite battalions had baalted their efforts 
for liberty in ISlO, claroonred for intervcDtion in iavonr of the Sultan. Guided, howerer, by 
the sagacious counsels of Count jtndraasy, HU Majesty maistamed a firmly neutral attitude 
till the end; and when tlio war wa» ocer no one ktrore more strenuously to bring about a 
European Congress. The Powers assembled at Berlin were nell aware that the best barrier 
to an aggp?s«ivc Russia \m an extended Austm, and what all men expected now happened. 
By Iho high Areopagus Fraueia Joseph was coinmts«ioneil witli the occupation, military and 
adminlstratire, of Bosnia and Herzegovina, to restore order in those two prorioces and present 
them from again becoming the hotbeds of anarchy and insurrection. On the 2Slh of July, therefore, 
he issued a proclamation to the inhabitaute of Bosuta nod Herzegovina, reciting their grievances, 
declaring his credentials, and promising them relief from all their woes. But the occupation was 
not the mere military promenade expected. The Anstnan troops met with the most desperate 
resistance everywhere from the ^ra«su}m3n3; the Porto could not be brought to couclude tlie 
newssaiy Convention, and the Emperot'a trouhleo were further iacreosed by the resignatinn of 
tho Hnugarian Cabinet, who refused to grant further suppbes — in this but too faithfully reflecting 
the feelings of tbc ^lagyar nation, ubo had never looLcd with favour on the movement. 
Towarda the end of autumn, bowever, the iosurrectioa was nearly crushed, and the army, 
which had not enjoyed much public confidence since the disasters of ISCO, now showed what 
progress U had been mahing under the re'OrganisiDg care of the Emperor. 

Tlie reign of Francis Joseph has been a {>eriod of alternate struggie, disaster, and success 
for Austria; and thongh the ruling mouarch most look bock on m.-iny defeats, it would be rather 
crane caricature to dub him Sc^tset.rrrficrrr (batUedoser), like Vi» ancestor, Charles of Lorraine, 
or rank him with Joseph If., whose telf^composcd epitaph asserted that "be failed in every* 
thing he undertook.'’ Inheriting to a certain extent, however, the foibks of these two sovereigns, 
Francis JoMpU was farther hampered by evvlent adhesion to the presumptnou* policy of the 
Emperor Frederick HI., enigmatically moitoed in the fire vowels : J(u*tristJ EOtJ IfmperareJ 
Ofrli) UC’^ircfinJ—i^., the whole world shall be ruled hy Austria. But the example of 
this nnivcrsal sovereign ought to bo a warniog to (hose monarclis who think, that the 
larger their dominion*, the more secure they are. The most indulgent historians will hardly 
place the Emperor in the front lutcliecl'aal rank. When any nation, however, has at bst achieved 
something like a constitution, and when ministers are the virtual moulders of the people's 
destinies, it is, perhaps, better that the monarch should be a respectable mediocrity, free front 
blundering if wanting briUiancy. The most expected of him is that he shall be endowed nitlt 
common sense and a sound, solid judgment, and that his prerogative and final vote shall be ever 
ready to sanction the lacnsnres of sagacious coansellon. But even in this respect it is not allogetlier 
clear that Francis Joseph completely answers to the idea of a model king after the moiiern 
type, thongh it must be oivned that, as a ruler, bis task is the most difficult conceivable. 
Austria, unlike most other nations, is not to much a country as n govertunent, a throne 
supported by bayonets, a bundle of States held together by red tape. To harmonise so many 
fonnicting interests, to weld into one eonfenled body pohtic such various races and religionists, 
to be equally fair and indulgent to so many conuDUUitrcs possessing sneh unequal marks of 
civilisation and such unequal capacity for civj Lberty, is a labour from which a successful 
Viceroy of India even might well recoil with dreml. la the Monarchy there are still 
protesting Crechs and malcontent Hunganans, recalcitrant Croats and seditions Poles. The 
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A FIGURE suj^esfiti" thoHglits of a medizval fighling-nun — of Sir William Wallace or 
Wallenstein; a Inige weighing orer eerenteen stone, lall^ erect, broatl-shonlJered, 

rigorous-Iimbed, inclosed in the nnifortn of & colonel of Prussian Cnirassiers, and sumiotjntfld hy 
a hca>y spiked helmet; fl shortish, thtek, tenacious neck, massire jaw, and hear/ moustache, 
imparting a militarj appearance; a cooofeBance full of dauntless conrage and high resolve; 
hnsJi/ e/ehrowj hcelling over a pair of gny ejta, looking as il they could behold the gva trithoufc 
Uiiiking — eye* calculated to win fair women and wither up factions men ; the coinpleaioo dull, 
and of a peculiar paleness, fised thera hy sleepless sights and days of carkiiig car*} the head erect; 
a proud, nacompramuiag look , a huaan fom not over-handsome to the .eye, yet, once beheld, that 
can never be forgotten, full of force, and onginalily, and colossal will : such arc (he prominent 
characteristics which go to make up the ontward bodily presence of the greatest public man in 
Europe— the inheritor of all that is heroic to these latter ages — the saviour of society by blood 
and iron i the dragoon-diplomatist, Prince von fiismarek-Scbdahausen, Clioneellor of the Crenoon 
Empire. 

About six weeks before the battle of Waterloo, when the *' Corrienn Robber,'* lately escaped 
from Elba, was sitting in the Tudencs, sketching the outlines o! a new campaign, there was 
bom, far away north in the Inrren solitodoe of Brandenburg, a male child, destined to build up 
again what the scourge of Europe had destroyed. The child’s name was Otto Edward I^poU 
von Disenaeck, aud he saw the light at Schouhaosen, on Aprd Ibe 1st, 1815. The Prince’s giant 
frame and maaly instincts are denied from a long line of auceitors who were tie Nimrods of the 
north ; while from his mother, siember of a Leipsic family of scholars, he inherited the compre- 
hcnsiie mind which eoahics him to master and expound the subtle relations of policy. At the 
ags of six Bismarck was removed to Berlin, where be remained onder the charge of Dr. Bonoel 
(of French Huguenot extraction) t31 1S3J, when he was deemed sufficiently adianced to pass 
on to the UnivcTsIty. To Gottingen, accordingly, Bismarck — now a tall, sbm youth of seventeen 
— repoired. Here he went heart and soul into the spirit of the place. He led about a huge 
mastiff, he smoked a long pipe, he wore prodigious ndtag-baoU, and iniwted in a tact of rapiers. 
He drank, he sang, he flirted, and he snore. He became the most dauntless dueller in the 
University, and came out nctorious from a score of eomUit*. In lSd3 he matriculated at Berlin, 
hot with no better result; nor did the fHenilabip he now formed with a young American, named 
John ZiOthrop llotley, tend to imbue his mind with an early love of popubr liberty." He 
attended the lectures of the celebrated Savigay (hrice, but courage to return he could not muster 
up. Nevertheless, he succeedel in passing the terrible Sfaalteramtn, though no one ever exactly 
knew how, and, even long after he had defied Enrope anil dismembered the Danish monarchy, his 
cuemiea were perpetually questioning the great manfe r^ht to do so, from its being doubtful 
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whether he Lad ever pa=?.'d hU Government eiaminatlonl The next few years of his life new 
devoted to the ac-.im,ition of that practical acquainlanoe with law and husine** exarted of every 
one in training for diplomacy. Dnt pleasure and travelling ««m to lave mostly talca tip his 
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when, in April of that 3 ear, the Diet met fortfaepiui>oseof transfemng lU fcmctioiis to a Constituent 
Assemblj, he only accepted the address in answer to the Royal Decree of Projiosition for the solo 
reason that he was unable to do otltemise. "The Prussian Crown," he said, "must not Iki 
forced into the powerless position of the English Crown, which appears more like an ele-'aiit 
ornament on tbe apex of the edifice of the State, in onrs I recognise the supporting pillar.” All 
attempts, moreover, to procure his adhesion to a scheme for uniting Piu«sia with (he other German 
States werejn vam. The democratic soverogntjr which bad been offered tbe King by tlic Frankfort 
Parliament he thus rejected — "Hie Frankfort Crown may be very brilliant, but the gold which 
would give truth to ita Lrillianey could only be gamed melting down the Pnissi.an Crown, 
and I have no confidence that it could be successfully re^mst in the mould of that Constitution.” 
Events ripened gradually. A rupture between Prussia and Austria, as the dominant member 
of the Bund, could only be avoided by the Treaty of Olmutz, by nbiih they tmtli agreed, if nccil 
be, to suppress a rising in the Elbe Ducliiea; and Bismarck even went tbe length of saving that 
Prussw should subordinate beraelf to Austna, that they might together crush German democmey. 
But his veneration for Austria was soon to be cured. Ilis services to the Crown having [Tocurol 
him the post of Prussiaa reprcsealative at the Diet, he bad not been long in I'niakfort when the 
scales began to fall from his eyes. lie found the Bund 0 hotbed of chicanery, IiypocnKy*, and 
intriguci while Austria, fiushol with her Olmiils victoiy, took no pains to hide her hatred of 
her great rival. "Prussia," Prince Schwaricnbcrg doelarvO, "must firat be akwoil, and then 
aljollshcd.” Bismarck, however, determined that it should be all tlic other way', The result of 
hie eight years' esperienco at Fcankfart was to convince him that there was " a % icc id our Federal 
relations which, sooner or later, mast be extirpated firro et tjne." Behold the first rough draft of 
that celebrated scheme of policy with which the name of Bismarck will l>e associated in history. 
"It is not by speech-making,” he sjid, again, “ttwt you will unite Germany; to cement this 
onion what is wanted is blood and iron ” On the appointment of the present Bmperor to the 
Regency in ISoS, one of bis first acts was to dumiss the Mnntcufi*c] Minutry, and remove Bismarck 
to the post of Amlwssadof in St. Petersburg, or, as he himself expressed it, "put him in lec." 
‘William, who had not yet become thorooglily rccoDcded to bis future Minister, n.as afraid he 
might precipitate a struggle. On the hanks of the Xeva, though fretting lamseir at U-ing so 
fir away from the arena of strife, he eagerly endeavoured to find favour with the Uiismans, who 
wore charmed by the curious spectacle of a diplomatist railing at liis owm Government, nbiisiiig 
the "Periwigs of Potsdam,” and aspersing the "Philistines of Uie Spree." 

But though no longer "before the enemy" in FranLfort, Ins hostility to Austria contiiiueii, 
and when the Italian war broke out in 1S59 he did everything in his power to prevent Pm«sia send- 
ing troops to help her Federal ally. The consequence was that Austria, smarting from the w nmid< 
received at Magenta and Solferino, attnlmtcd her defeat to Prussia, and the latter, therefore, saw 
herself compelled to follow out at all hazanU her own indepeudent development, or become the 
humble dejiendcnt of the House of Ilapslnirg. In 1S61 B'lsmarek had met iho King at BaJin- 
Badcn, and unfolded his views. Internal difficulties and Parliamentary conllicfs had comlineil to 
impel IFts Iilaje«ly to form energetic resolutions, but a vigoTous will was wanted to carry them 
out. Tliere was only one man equal to the emageney, and at hi* ciirunation in OctoW, ISfii, 
he coinnmnieated his design to Bismarck. But Bvsmarek’s training for office was scarcely jet 
complete, ami, at liis own desire, he was scut as Ambassador to Puns, where he wished once more 
to take tbe meosnre of a man on whom vt was then umvctsally behoved dcpenJcl the destinh-s 
of Eun’iie. lie found Xa]>oleon ” the cmWiracnl of nusunderstood incapacit}," sad Xspohvu 
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thon'^bt him mad. After a fevr months *r«l in Frm«, be retumcl to Berlin (Sortembor, ISC.) 
Bismrek’s bUtory for the next cij?ht jeaw U the histoiy of the re-unificalion o! the Emi-ire. 

Hitherto the German States Lad presented the spcaaele o! a fleet of tossms aW 

without sailing tactics on a stormy sea, in momenUry danger of all being dashed tt^thcr and 
■ destroyed. But now the bi^t of the number fell into the hands of a helmsman able to stew 
• his own craft clear of the confusion and lead the other* after him in fair and orderly nrray. Hw 
accession to office was received with a storm of abase; he was cal5e<l the eoHj> iV Hat Jlipulcr. But 
his mind was made up. leaving internal affair* to Ube cans of themseWes, he set himself to the 
last of deposing Austria from her place of pnde. The partial mobiliMlion of the troops danng 
the Italian war had revealed certain grave drfecU in llie military system, Iml the strenuous csertioa* 
of Yon Moltle and Von Boon had gradually brought it to a pitch of splendid pCTfccliom. Had 
the nation itself been with Bismarck, hi* la*k would have been comparatively easy ; but he was 
perpetually quarrelling with the Opr<»jtion over the Budget and the Uoyal prerogative. He was 
accused of mamtaujing that might is tight ; and for the pcil four jears political life in PniMia was 
a continual conflict, remindiug one of the Stuart struggle with the English rarliament. Tlie 
Chamber was twice angrily dissolv^l, bat nothing could induce confidence in n policy which 
prudence forbad him entirely to disclose. No sooner was Bismarck «l the hcml of fljreign affairs 
than he gave Austria clearly to understand what she had to expect of him. Tlie latter proposid a 
Congress for the settlement of differences, but (bat would not suit the purposes of BisnurcL 
Frossia must become great and mighty. Aa opporlonity soon offered. The DanUb diffleutty 
cropped up (it is needless here to be detailed), and Prussb proposed to Austria a joint occupation 
of the Elbe Duchies la the interest of both countries against the spirit of revclution. Doth placed 
armies in the fleld. The Danes were finally crushed st Duppel, and by the Tnaty of I'icana the 
Duchies were ceded to Austria auj Prussia . tbc former, by the Convention of Gastein, holding 
Holstein, while Prnssu occupied Schleswig and louenburg. Dirp)ca»ed, howeicr, with the 
adminUtrution of Holstein, Bismarck, now a Count, expostulated sliarply with Aostria, who, seeing 
whither things were lending, begiiu to look about for allies. Bisraarck now appealed to t(ie 
Diet, nud demanded a national rarllameat, based on onivcrval suffrage, for the rc-organisation of the 
Federal Constitution; but the Bund ordered the mobilisatioa of three army corjn against Prussia, 
who, having unavuihsgly suuMDOued the aid of some of the minor States, immediateiy declared 
war. Tlie result may be shortly stated. At Lasgcnsalza the entire Ifanoverian amy was captured; 
the Bavarians were defeated in serciul engagemenU; Darmstadt, Frankfort, ami Ilcsse-Cassel were 
occupied, and the Elector of the latter sent a prisoner to Stettin. Finally, after the short but 
brilliaot “ Seven DaiV tVar,” (he Frussnn needle-gun di-stroyed the Austrian army at Sadoira 
and procured the Treaty of Prague, ly which Franeu Joseph recogiused the dissolution of the 
Bund, and consented to a new formation of Geftnany, io which Austria should talc no part, cedin'’ 
moreover, aU his rights to the Duchies Italy, too, who bad preriouslj concludod a si-cret 
treaty with Prussia and sent an army uto the fieM, rccesied Venefia. By the war Prussia actually 
gamed Hanover, Hessc-Ca«sel, l^assan, Hamburg, SAleswig-Holstein, and laaenbur", part of 
Hesse-Damstadt, the free aly of Frankfort, and the Principality of Hohcnaollern. Hated and 
despised on his accession to power, Bismank now became the idol of the people. He hastened to 
conciliale the Diet, and demanded a Budget indemnity. Previously averse from unity, on the 
ground that the particular infereats of Prussa wwiil thereby suffer, he no lon'*er opposed the 
naUoual feeling now that Austria was out of the way, and that he saw hU own beloved country 
certain to take the lead. .Vfter mutb n^otmUou, therefore, Bismarck had the satisfaction of 
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acbteviDg tbe >rorth Genoan CoafeOention, under twentjHDne States formed themselves 

info a perpetual union, under the presidency of Prussia, with a common Constitution and Assemhij . 
Bbmarct himself became Chancellor of the new body, which met for the first liroe on September 
16th, 1S67. Still, the sonthem Stales were not yet admitted into the League, though for the 
purposes of commerce the Zollvercin did moch to unite the whole. When JI. Konher, too, boasted 
to the French Assembly that the Treaty of Prague had diruled Germany into three, Europe was 
rather jurprised when BismanL published treaties by which Parana, TFurtemberg, and Baden 
ogreeil, in the event of foreign war, to place their artntes at the disposal of Prussia ; and an oppor- 
tunity for keeping their word soon came. Prance liad become jealous of PmssLa’s rising power. 
Even on the 6th of August, 1S66, after tbe Austrian, campaign, the French Ambassador handed 
Bismarck a secret demand for the rest<»ation of the boundaries of IS 1-1, and the 'Ofan of Destiny” 
was probably mortified when Prussia’s concession, in the matter of Luxembourg destcojed all 
immediate cause of quarrel But a eatnt lelli soon cropped up in the candidature of a llohenzollem ' 
foe the crown of Spain ; and who does not rememher the thrilling events of those stupendous days ? 
The meeting at Eras, the declaration of war, the mustering of tbe armies, "tlie baptism of fire" — 
W«i«scnburg, tVorth, Spichem. Strashorg, lletj, Sedan, Pans, ^’ecsadles— where, on the 18lU of 
Janiury, 1871, in the Great Hall of Louis \IV., amid a splendid throng of princes and a bower 
of gorgeous banners, Bismarck («oon himself to be nude a Priacc) read aloud tlie Froebmation 
of the oewly.mado Eoipetor of a nnited German Fatherland! 

Chancellor of the Empire and Prime Ulinister of Prussia, BisourrL was now at the rerj 
summit of power, and men felt that if a Hohenzotlcm King was tailed tbe ruler of Germany, 
it waa & mere courtesy title. Scarcely had tbe strong man, bom to battle, risen tnumphrot 
from his death.wrcstle with Franee tbao be loolel eagrriy aroond for aootlier foe, ami that 
was toon found. Brought about by causes which had operated from uithoiit, tbe unification 
of Germany was now in danger of being undone by ioflueoees directly at work within. Tliu 
lately-propounde'l dogma of Papal lofaUibihty had found zealous supporters in the German 
bishops, who, in Church matters, aimed at sabordioaling the civil to teclcsbstieal authority, ‘ 
in addition to which, the Vatican, caasperited by the successive difeat of Catholic Austria 
and France by Protestant Pni'sia, was firmly resolved that the Utter Poi'cr must liC nlnsevl. 
Hence arose the so-called a fresh outbreak of the same old struggle beliieen 

the Pope and the Emperor, the sfontnal and the temporal powers, as made Hildebrand 
eicommuuicate Henry and force him, like » bare-footed beggar, to whine for panlon 
aud for peace. “But we,” quoth Bismarck, "will oerer go to Cannsfa.” Tiiua that 
desperate encounter with the Church, which bus not jet ended, was commcuccd, tu 1S71, by the 
enaction of a law, at the instance of tbo Prince, for the repression of seditious language in tbe 
pulpit. This was followed, next year, by a measure for the expulsion of the Jesuits, which tbe 
Priuce carried through the German Parlamcnt with the cordial aid of a largo majontj- ; and, by 
a Prussian Bill, the control of primary eJocotioa was tiunsferred from the clergy of both Churches 
to the Slat^anthorities. In the Iteichstag, too, he again struck at the chief promoters of sedition ; 
and the following year beheld tbe Ultramontanea writhing under a still heavier weight of 
•restrictions. The Prussian Parliament paf'cd a Bill prohibiting the appointment of jxinsli priests 
without the previous sanction of the Government, and requiring clerical sttKlcnU to pass through 
a course of instruction in the national mi\cr<itiea Tlie fractions opposition of the bMiops 
continuing, Bismarck infroiluceil a Bill for the transfer of registration from the clergy of all 
denominations to Uie civil servants of tbo Slates a meavure intendtvl tomake the validity of marrw'us 
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depend exclusUely on tbe celebration of the wtA ccremooj, and decicetng that baptiim ebould no 
longer U regarded as an indispeosaUa cooditwn of the wrebe of some civil functions. Ti.c Poiw 
addressed to the Emperor a letter of cipostnlation, hot the only reply was that the Catholic 
Hierarchy -in Germany were guilty of insoborJimtion to the State. Strobe after stroke fell 
pitile^ly upon the heads of the Cltramontanes. The new ecclesiastical laws were cnioroed with 
rigour, certain hi^hop:. were fined and impnsone<1, and pfiests were esen arrested in their chnrehcs. 
Meanwhile, the toils and excitement of the straggle had shaken the Prince’s health; and, having 
gone to Kissingen to take the waters, a repetition of the dastardly attempt on his life hy Julius 
Cohen, at Berlin, in ISGC, was made by Edward Kullmao, a Catholic fanatic, who wounded him in 
the wrist with a tevoh er. The Ullratnontaae pms, hovmer, slicnuously disavowed all sympathy 
with the crime; and the joy of tbe people at the Chancellor’s escape proved lieyond a doubt their 
acquiescence in his vigorous enterprises. But docs BisioarcL, like Macbeth, donht and falter ? 
Is he rwt only afraid to go on, bat does he dcaite to recede? IHs interview with tlie Papal 
Eunrio at Gastem in the autumn of 1S7S led men to say that for the sake of party purposes 
he was willing to undo the work of the past, and shake himself free of the recalcitrant 
LibeiaU hy conciliating the Cathob.es; hut of this there can bo no donht, that the peace and 
prosperity of the Empire must greatly depend on the wtablishment of a eireitl! with 

the Vatican. 

The next notahle ioddeat in tbe Princeb career was the arrest and rrlcatlcsa prcoccutioo, at 
his instance, of Count Araim, previoasty Ambassador at Paris, on the charge of haring mWxrlcd 
doenments of vanons kinds , and in the progress of the case the publication of some of the Frinee’a 
correspondence on French aSairs proved more interesting than tbe litigation itself. Tlie Frioce, 
some said, was infiueoced by personal pique, and an unworthy desire to get rid of a ni'al, while 
calmer judges of human motives contended that be was induced to act as he did by the piinat 
patriotism 

Ob the 1st of April, 1877— his birthday— the Pnnee answered the felicitations of Ids Sovereign 
fay a pehtion for pcrnussion to withdraw, and tbe world perplexed itself with questionings as to 
his true motive; but in a few days men's mind> were tranquilliscd by his consenting to remain 
in office VTell, perhaps, was it for IW peace of Europe that he did so. The attitude of Bis- 
marck to tbe Eastern Question is too recent to need much rocapitulation. For the first time in 
his life he seemed to be for peace at any price; and when the war of 1877 actoallv did 
break cut, no Minister did more than be to localise the straggle. Unwilling to offend Itussb, 
he wished to remain fnendly to Austria, and be wouhl not draw the sword for any but German 
interests. Germany, moreover, had no interests, except the poafic rivalry of trade, which could 
bring her in opposition to England. Xo sooner, again, did Austria propose a Conference for the 
settlement of difficulties than tbe Chancellor readily pledged the attendance of Germany, provided 
that, if the high assembly met on German sod, it ebould have a German President; and when 
formal questions between the Powers threatened after all to frustrate the work of peace, it' was 
the unflagging zeal and mediatorial aetmty of tbe Pnocc which alone triumphed over all obstacles 
and finally brought the signatories of the Treaty of Fans together in Oie Badziirill Palace. How 
he, as President of the Congres®, performed his task, with what persevering tact he reroncilcd 
conflicting interests and removed dead'Iocks, and with what a firm but sympathetic hand be 
repressed the re<ile«3 eagerness of minor Staley securing thus the peace of Europe— all these 
things are still fresh in the grateful memory of man. But during the sitting of the Con'nxssS 
the President’s thougbU were not entirely taken np with the task of averting a geLral 
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European war. It is not gi\en to this man to deal witb one difiieuUy at a time His Imperial 
master was 1} ing on a sick-bed, slowly recovering from wounds mflicteJ by the bullet of a Socialist 
assassin. The crime of Vera Zas«onIiich jn Rossia, of HdJel and Nobiliog in Gennanv, had 
forcibly recalled the attention of Bismarck to the existence of a disorganised but deadly foe of 
the State, in the persons of the Social Demonats. Kegattling these theorists in the Ii'>ht of 
Thugs and bandits determined to OTerthrow all existing order and carry ont their nefarious 
designs in defiance of all Divine and bninan law, he resolved relentlessly to crush them in 
their very infancy. Deeming that no compaoioa shonld be shown to those wlio possessed 
so little pity themselves, he introduced into the Beiebstag a Bill of a very repressive nature, 
which could only extirpate Socialism at the risk of serionsly abridging civil liberty, and Parliament, 
proving rather averse from such coerrivc l^islation, was angrily dissolved. The new elections, 
however, proved more favourable to the Chancellor’s policy, and in the antumn, after some 
angry debating, a Bill was passed which may possibly achieve the end in view, hut which 
cannot fail at the same time to introduce one more element of discontent into a countrr 
already galled by stringent Church, Press, and Army laws. 

Space would £iil ns to trace the entire and sinuous length of the mighty river; we must be 
content to have committed its devious devotnlions to the map by taking its bearings from a 
SDceession of commanding altitndes The Prince has a frame of iron; and though the bbours of 
a long pnbUo life have left their mark npoo him, compellbg him to seek frequent relief from (he 
cares of oiUce, he still goes through an amount of business which wosld crush the spirit out of 
half s dozen ordinaiy men. Of bis physical powers lUostrations arc rife ; cool and audacious in 
the midst of danger, he was the boldest banter and (he best rider in all Bnndeaburg, and many 
of his mo»t telliog similes are taken from (be chase. A powerful swimmer, he once threw himself 
into a river and rescued hie groom from drowning, a feat which procured him the Humane Society'! 
medal, which he still wears on hts breast when (be proudest orders of Cbnstendom confirred upon 
him, and numbering more than half a hundred, are bid aside. It b related, too, how at 
Xoaiggiutz he was thirteen hours in the saddle without food, and bow after the battle, wearied 
wjth the toUs and excitement of the day, he threw himself down to sleep on a hard \-ilbgo 
pavement, with a carrbge cushion for a pillow. It will be remembered, also, how when, 
dciriag the Berlin Congress, Prince Gortchakoff one evening visited the German Cbaneellor, 
a favourite mastiff of the btter rushed at the aged man, and might have finished him but that its 
master with Herculean strength tore it from its prostrate prey. The virtues and the defects of the 
Chancellor have the same root. While the consciousness of vast physical power has infused itself 
into his will, and enabled him to dare and to do so mneh, it cannot be denied that his occasional 
arrogance and masterful manner may be partly accounted for by the fact of bis possessing brawny 
arms and colossal thigh-bones. Feeling bimself physically the superior of all men, he has a 
tendency to meet the shafts of logic with the lunge of a rapier, and to achieve his end by mdeness 
when he might have gained it by reason. It k tebted, for example, how, in 1850, chancing to 
be in a Berlin beer-saloon, and overheanng an excited politicba railing at a member of the royal 
family, he snatched up his tankard and felled the foul-mouthed demagogue Ills enemies accuse 
him of having introduced into the Reichst^ the ovemeening manners of the Bursche, but of this 
there can be little doubt, that, however well fitted to adnse his Sovereign in secret, he is but little 
qualified to guide or gain over a Farlbmcnt. Ha fiery Hotspur spirit can ill brook the shifts, 
the patient tact, and the pobtieal strategy esvential to a successful Parhamentary leader. 

Among the bbours of ♦his Hercules, history will give a promment place to his having cleansed 
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• tlic Augean sta^.^cn of e!rlot«ae%-n W »t»kb, cljtnol«S»«lty, la* mnd. in il to »un>orl tie 
meamn- often given 5t of ‘Moulte^ealing.” Vtetiott* l<i tic cm of Itl.maret, intmt.ur>o 
bctnec'n diplom-iti,!* was of such n nature « .Im«t to jMtiff tic n,ol tint » language wa* given 
to nnn to conceal lU U.ougl.t-..*' Uni V»c lad lie conraj:® ^ inaujTJTute ft new era, nwl w.atnvisl 
to give trull itself all lie iwlitical lirlttc* of fjlselood/ Crotnwcll, too, tlic rrin<\' lia* a 

«lcep5y religions spirit, and nlen alone or confnmtetl witl nature Lis speculation* often nin in a 
groove re«llng lie mehncl.oly and lie metaphj^ d Hamlet. He is witty and cui:.*i«ul, 
possessing tic art— raro in li* countrymen— of terse a^'-^ cpigrammatie esprcaalm; ami nunr 
of his pithy sayings are iiileraoien in the page of List*’*'/* Tlioogh the most praeticnl of men, 
he is giflol with a rich fancy (ind a happy power of mela|'lor; and though no orator, in the itritt 
seose of the word, bis niggcl strength of speevK and ts’niUe camesUiw* never fail to command 
the attention, if not tie applause, of listening senates. rean of It* time la* t’cen n more 
restless and iBijuiring traicller. lYilliout leing j•rt,^e«*‘’*iai, I® •* pfofonndly oAinaintcd witli 
hhtory; and Here are few European langjuiges in wlicl' he cannot male himielf tliiently under- 
stood. Nor doe* lie Prince posacs'S the lani, inhuman hwt many of hi* detracloni would make 
out. s\. tender hnshsiid and an affectionate bthcr, the |■oi1on«1 dart of slander, which bai »onght 
p'lctto every cVirf*. in Vis armour, coodil never )ch tm wAiwn* YVitoo^ wiy ^rtw xa 
domeatio relations. Keenly alive, moreover, to the natnre, nothing delight* him 

so much as to escape from tho capital to the solitude of l*» country »ejt. The sliaru he took I’n 
iuppte«sin3 tie PolUh iosuercetwR, and the secret treo*y *aiil to liavo Iccti conelud«.l iictween 
him and M. Bencdetti, after the war of tSCC, with respect to Bvlgiom, may furnish nutter agaiiiit 
him for a charge of puhlie ditlonesty; hut no one Im yet acciitcd him of ictk-ing to promote 
kU own private ends at tho eipcn'<e of bis co<mtr)'. The friend of Au»lfia, and then her niortal toe; 
the champion of absolutism, and afterwards the s<1«ocot* of universal inffragc; the i<arli<aR of 
particularism, nod then the promoter of union t the IVmcc has hern cliarged with cnpriciou* 
shiftlne**; lut it would be auiast, as be bim>etf once orgneO, lo expect coniNtiuey of opinion 
from him during a quarter of a century. As a 3tiu*>ter, he must lave learned to suWnlmate 
hi* own opiaioD to the needs of tlic State ; and who so enlightened a* he who is alnavs open to 
conviction? Accased cf crushing Oermany umler • inihtary despotism, and converting Kuropj 
into a brUtling camp, be pleads that it wonld be folly to d'slwnd his m^riai] legions till the results 
Ih^- have achieved shall iiave been censervol. At first « rrnsflm duiikcr, olid now a German 
Prince; once detested by his countiymcn, and now adored; the destroyer of one Umpire, and the 
maker of another; the foe of revolution, and the rock «n which He Papacy has split; Bismarck 
towers above all his contmporarim, and will go dtrwi> I* future times as the incamatiou of 
patnotio virtue and giant force of wDl. 
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S TATES3IANSI1IP of a high onler, according to European ideas, is 60 rare a quality amongst 
Asiatics. iLat whenerer one of tliat nee possesses it to any extent it is looked on almost 
as a phenomenon. The subject of the present memoir is one of those brilliant exceptions to 
the general role, and the qualities of Midhat Pasha, from their excellence in a truly diplomatic 
sense, and the able manner in which they hare been exercised, make him a most prominent 
figure in this century's history of the Ottoman Empire. 

Descended from a long line of isSuential landowners in Bulgaria. 3Iidhat is one of that 
class styled Pomafcs, who, on the Turks occupjbg the eoimtry, embraced the Moluimedan 
religion in order to retain theu lands, and hare by time and union of faith become the most 
devoted adhercuts of the empire- The Turks, occupying the position of conquerors, have for fivv 
hundred j'ears maintained that attitade towards the Christian Sb\s, whom they subdued in 1801, 
Notwithstanding the length of tune which has elapsed since Bnlgana came tmder Turkish mle. tho 
racc» compoeiog the population have never amalgamated, and the Turks and Slait of the present 
day are as distinct ss ei er- This u. without doubt, owing to the policy pnmnl by Slohamed-ta 
conquerors, who having won their position by wtoo of the sword, maintain it by the same means, 
and never think of accotdiog to their subjects who differ in faith the same protection and privileges 
wtuch are cbimed by themsehes. This is apparent in the histories of all those countries over 
which the tides of l^foslem invasion have passed. None, however, afford so strong an cxamplo 
of this as Bulgaria and her neighbouiv. and the eumify which remained hidden for so long 
gained stieiigth during its period of, one might almost say. inenbabon. and the fierce warfare 
of late years has been the result. 

^lidhat was horn in Constantinople in the year IbZi, and. like all members of the higher 
ranks of Turk^, was to have followed the life of a soldier. Ills fatber, a distinguished member 
of the Ottoman magistracy, was bis first tutor. From him he imbibed those ideas of reform which 
have exercised so great an inllae&cc on bis career and hai'e mainly guided bis actions. Impressed 
by the troubles throngh winch Tuikey had pissed, andwlnlh tinged the whole character of the 
nation. Midhat at a very early age took a great inteieet in the cients of the b’me, and developed 
a wmatkahle strength of character. The massacre of live Janisaries, and the despotic measures 
adopted by the Sultan and Pashas, fired the young Mulhat with a desire to bring about some 
alteration in the constitution, which he siw was btiugiag rnia on his country. He devoted 
himself with great energy to his studies, and hia progress was so rapid that be obtained an 
appointment as copyist in the Bnrean de I’Administratioa while only twelve years of age. WUiU 
occupied in this work he continued his studies, and was instructed by some of tbc most learned 
men of the day. Like Osman Pasha, be hod for felloW'pnpiIs men who subsequently attained 
bonourablo positions. Amongst them, Defgct nod Davisb Pashas were the most remarkable. 
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Betow \^\» tte Sultaa MslimxJ II. had inaosuratod many reform* which Icticfiled 

lus coantry, and his successors continued the worh- Hie famou* n»tt‘ Sberif of Gulklan^ wa* 
rromulf^-afod hy thw sovereign, and MJhal b*! thw *n Mfty opportunity for aecing the 
working of l-onef.eul clungea m the mlmioUlralion, »* far as (he general jHihlie was concerned. 
But those uho under the old Constitution were ponunoiint* seeing their poirer tm the decline, *cl 
thcmselies agamit (he leforms. and land.xl tCKctber to dwlroy tW-ir elTctt. To the twchinga 
of the SheiV-ul-lslam Asaf Bek may he traced ma^ et the malorvd choraciet vf Widhat, 
especially tliat portion which worked for inUraal t«foni»» hut waa antagootstlc to cilcmal pressure 
and gupcrt-ision. Having full confidence in the capaaly of hi* coantrjunen, and their ability to 
adopt any mwlern and civilised improvement*, be saw that the only thing rtsjulred was to secure 
for them a just admmistrjtion, and to this end hi* life ha* heen dcToted. 

MiJhat, notwithstanding his youth, had assisted 5a all the changes of (he lime, and his 
abilities were so conspicuous that in IStl, when he l>ad reached the age of nineteen years, ho 
was appointed Secretary to Faik ECendi, I'lnancc Minister. He aceomiosied in* Aief 
Syria, and rgmainod there for three ycaw, participating in the ecrious work which was ca* 
on. By a pccnliar coincidence hi* first appointment ouUide the capital carried him to a d 
which was dcstiiieil to he the place where he wa* nmt alter an unjust ciile-^ stepping 
once more to Imperial favour. After leanog Syria he returned to Cunitantlnople, and t 
took np his poiitioa to the Bureau, hot not fjr h* wa.* soon c&tnuicd with 

imporlaat functions in the pruiince*. 

Is contequence of tbo alteration in the syitcm of ndministralioji, all the outlying ]a»ha< 
lie* were icntnedsately uader and in commnnicalioa with Uvo central Oovcrnoitnt, and all appeals 
wen directed to be made to Constsotiflople to be decided by the Grand Council of Jnitkv. 
llidluit twice bad cliargc of local eecretariaU under the Gbuncn^firat at Knnieb, and eecondly at 
Costamonni. No prsitioos could giv« him a greater insight into the working of the administration 
than these, and be was enabled to perceiTc what the shortcomings in the system were. He per- 
formed his duties in sneh an able CLanner, eviocing soch high 'views and clcaraess of judgment, 
that the Grand Viaier at once interested himself iu hit behalf. Bushid Pasha, who at that 
time occupied that post, was a man ever on the alert to obtain the services of men of ahilitv 
for the State. Be perceired the great qualifications of Midbat, and, calling him to the capita], 
nominated him as chief of the Bureau of Reports. The labours entailed on ^lidhat were very 
onerous, as they included a supervisioii of the report* troia ereiy branch of the service. The 
confidence placed in lum was folly j'nstiScd, ond Us nanageisent of the Bureau obtained tor 
him further recognition in the appointment of secoad secretary to the Grand Council. This 
body, though in name a supreme court of appeal invested with great powers, was limited in its 
action by that partiality which evsr exercises a baneful influence on all Turkish institutions'. It 
wanted the independence of British coarts, and bnuly relationship always had great weight in 
the decisions arrived at. It can easily be seen that Midhat’a position as a simple secretary was 
ButrountUd by difficulties. ILs duty often involved the perforzaanco o! things quite antagonistic 
to his sense of justice. He was compelled to abstain f»m bnngins his own impressions promi- 
nently forward, for had he done so the jealosy of hi* superiors vroulj have found a miaos 
for curtailing for ever his sphere of actioiu As it was, notwithstanding his great fact, his 
promotion was too rapid, and, in the nsnal older of events, he lost his appointment. He 
had made many enemies, and that xnachmaBons brought about this result. Not content 
however, with depriving him of hi* post, the conspirators, as they may be termed, succeeded 
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ia having him ii«patche«J on what thoy coBstJMol an eipodttion which it woj impossible 
• tot him to bring to a snew«sfni usne. Thu was tho sappr^ssioa of briganilago which ha<l 
broken out in Roumclui, owing to tho Crimean War, nhidi was raging at that time. Although this 
mission ivas simply a en-nro, MiJhat was «(ual to the task. Ifo saw the conJition of things 
at B glance. In Houmcha the brigands were composed of two entirely different sets— the 
one who roblcl for rolberj-'s sake, and the other who pilbgcd for a liiehhood In tho case 
of the fint set, e«mpo«ftl of natives of the coantiy, ho employed severe repressne measures, 
and oarriwl them out with energy and promptitude; while with regard to the second class, 
Circassian refugees from Italian oppression (eo>rcligioatsts of tho Turks, who while seeking 
a refuge offered their serviees), he ttipprcssed them also with a strong hand, but at the same 
time took steps to establish them in the country of their adoption. This he did, knowing 
that they had been led to plunder and rapine through destitution. Punishing with severity 
^ the ringleader*, he eoUeeted the rest into camps, loppUed them with the neccssaTics of We, 
i‘gricc1tiirBl implements, and land, ami so Innsformed them into an agricnllaral population, 
Hn.*«ng thereby to the strength of tho Oovernment, and introducing a powcrfnl counter-influence 
Cgure st native malcontents in tho district. Hils success astonisHcd and confounded his 
lies; they could no longer prevent his adraneomcot. TJie Oovernment, as a recognition of 
‘Iasi seniees, gave him a seat at the Grand Council, with wrresponding rank. At that time 
t*^t>st of the allied troops of England and France were coUecteJ in CoostaDtinoplo. It was 
neccssaiy to supply them with billets, eomminmiiat, sod the means of transport, besides 
atteodaneo for the sick and wounded. A great deal of trouble ensoed. ^fa(fen were referred 
to tlu Grand Council, and owing to the action of 3lidhat tho apparently iasormountablo 
difllenlties were cleared away, and the roost eOicient services were rendered. The commanders 
of the allied forces foioed in thanks to Jlidbat, but for whose instrumentality mneh ineon- 
venienec would hare been caused. 

Soon another opportunity ewurred for tlie exercise of his abilitica. A young Bulgarian 
female named TfcdrelU was found muidercd. Itumour traitd the crime to the Fosba com* 
maodiog at Varna, who, it was savd, had ordered her death. I’QpaLir iadignalion, fomented 
by secret -enemies of Turkey, rose to a great bright. The principality was on tho verge of 
revolt, and lepreMiye measures were adopted by the Qovernmeats of Siliatria and Wulditt. 
Brigandage became the order of tbe day, and the country 'vas last bccomrng the scene of 
eonstant acts of recrimination. In this crisis 3Ldbat was despatched to restore matters to 
their abnormal conilition. On his arrival he at once set to work to close tho Servia-Bolgarion 
frontier, coaviueed that the trouble had como from the neigbbonriug princijality. His sHTmises 
proved correct, for on the erection of guard-booses, occupied by regular troops, along the 
border the brigands disappeared as if by eocbanlment. Having put an end to the attacks 
of these robbers, ho proceeded to investigate tbe eanses of tbo revolt, lie released some five 
VrtttArtd peasantry, who bad been aiiwftei \iy Vkio aps.Vfemvkvw, as they •J5t« «a\y ttie tiiols xS 
their chiefs. He seized at Widdin two hundred headmen, principally judges and village 
chiefs, and from them obtainc<l the plan of die insurrection which was really their aim. The 
ringleaders be despatched to Constantinople, but scot the others back to their homes with 
tbe undentanding that be would hold them rcsponaible Cor uny future nets of violence in their 
respective villages. Here was the strongest evidence of adnunistrative capacity. IMth Eastern 
nations there is a peculiar feature, that headmen are able in almost every case to preserve 
order. The lower classes are led absolutely by the chiefs of the tillages, and any pressure on 
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tie latter Has an effect on the whole cUstrict. This is eremplifieJ >n tiwe conntnes where 
European rule has been iatroilnced. TTherercr this plan has been adopted, perfect qniet prevails, 
hnt in the absence of snoi measures freqnenl tronbbs tsVe place. 

The hUtoty of iEdhafs life, and the snceess which attended his administration of the provinces 
of the Tnrtish Empire, might teach a lesson to oor owa'ofEetals in their connection with Eastern 
peoples. Especially is this so in our possessioiis in the Eastern Archipehigo, where, owing to an 
fthandonusg of the system of local headmen, toonhles prevail to an inordinate extent. Of Earopean 
nations none have been so successful a* the Dutch, who in Java have adopted a policy almost 
identical with that of Slidhat. They institnted a complete system of headmen for each of the 
nationalities ondet then role, and the Malay Pongolhns and Captain Chinamen have oondaced 
to the peacefol eondibon of the Netherlands Indian possessions. The rexerse is the case in the 
British Colonies of the Straits Settlements. In these, secret sodeties are in the ascendent. 
Antagonism to the Gtrvernment is n common feature of ther actions. Pmvning the erroneous 
idea that civilised laws in their entirety ate enited for imcivilised nations, British rule has not 
met with as much success as might hare been ; for although the Union Jack invatiahly collects 
and improves commetw, and under British rule life and property are well seenred, yet 
Uus fault in the administrabon militates agmnst that prosperity which should succeed the 
introduction of eivibsatiou. In this matter Russia has taken a leaf out of the book of good 
Eastem rulers, and the proceedings of the Govenuneot officials in Turkestan have proved the 
Talne of the pobey. The advance of Russia in the E-ast, and the coosolidatioo of her power 
towards India, u owing in no small measure to the plan of adopting national customs so far as 
they are eompatibie with modern elvilisatioo. The Moseorite officers understand the necessity 
of this, and while fomenting the hatred of races in couutriet not under their rule, they sre carefnl 
to promote iotercourv between the varioas natioualities whom they govern. Oa the one baud 
causing dissension by conticuiog this antagonism, wiule on the other they consolidate their own 
power by abolishing it 

The prompt and energetic action of lilidhat in Bolgaria qnelled the con.aplracy, and in 
an incredibly short s{oce of tune complete order was restored, and be returned once more to 
Constantinople. 

After accomplishing the object for which he bad been sent to Roumclia, Zlidhat made a tonr 
of the European capitals, and during a sojeazn of some y cars in them occupied bis time in 
making himself master o! the various instifntioDS which tend to make np the power of TTestom 
nations. The liberal constitutions which ante under his notice impressed him to such an 
extent that h« laid down a regular seheme for their introduaicm into Turkey, and it was not long 
liefore he Lad an opportunity for carrying his ideas into effect He studied carefully the various 
organisations, and formulated a scheme in whidi the shotfeomings of the Turkish rule were clearly 
laid open. HU period of leave was oces^rd by wmre wtnt tia.u.hsat«n!* of oE#e, asA j. 
undertaken for rest was occupied in a careful and scientific elabontion of a new constitution for 
his country. On hi. return he was made first Secretary of the Grand Cooncil, and occupied the 
port for three year*, when he received the Htka Viacr and Pasha, and was sent as Governor 
to NUh in ISCO On assuming office, he discorered that the proi-ince had heca much neglected, 
and at once set to work to improi-e iU coaditwn, directing bU attention to the subject of internal 
eommnmcatiDii. BVn acquainted with the m«Mu at hand for accomplUhir- this, he made 
Etnet mvesiigaiion as to nhether the n^t to eaU all the able-bodied men out for State work 
ba.1 been estroued. it was discovered that nothing had U-en done for some years. So 
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Midhat at once issued a proclaTnation that the tight would he enforced, and ordered one 
portion out at once. These men he set fo work cm road-making, and at the end o£ the regula- 
tion period of thirty days proceeded to view the result. In his opmion, the l.ibonrcrs who 
had so long been free from the reipiisitioa had slurred over their work, and in consequence 
he directed them to continue for other thirty days. Resistance was out of (he question. The 
men finding a master over them commenced in earnest, and, when the time was up, what 
they had accomplished was sufficient to hare pleased the severest taskmaster alire. Tlie news of 
this spread ohroad, each levy gtrorc hard to keep up to the standard of its successful prede- 
cessor, 80 that m the end the vQIayet of the IKiiabe in a very short penod jtootl m the first 
rank for means of travelling. By his ene^tic racasares he improved his district, and gained 
a hold on the people, who are ever ready to respect a ruler a ho keeps them well in hand. 
Amongst other matters to which he Inmed his attention, the most prominent was that of 
improving the moral and social condition of the people. To attain this it was necessary to 
institute a proper system for the administration of justice. He clearly defined the duties of 
the \arioas officers, and issued instmetions as to the nadu* ej>frandi in all the local courts. 
He promoted the introduction of the Chiisttan element into the administrative councils, which 
he made 'pennanent. EatablUhnsent* were re-modelled. Government departments were Tcservwl 
to one class, while the municipal duties were attached to (he elders of (he various towns to whom 
all such matters were entrusted. Many abuses were remedied, aud the collection of taxes sras 
duly regulated under strict supervision. One of his attempts at reform, howevci", did not termi« 
nate favourably. Amoagst tbe European institotioos bo bad seen, orphanoges struck Slidhat os 
worthy of being copied, so he uext set about forming an establishment of the kind, A building 
was speedily erected, and an efficient staff of officials orgunised. H'ben all wu ready eealous 
officers were sent to secure inmates. Hie country was scoured from one end to the other, bnt 
on orphans were fortlicomiog. Midhat was in despair. At last a Zaptieh oppearal leading a 
ragged urchin, whom he Iiad discovered by tbe road«ide. The diminutive personage w.vs 
received in a befitting mmuor. Midhat arrived post-haste to seo that the esk-ihlishmcTit ftil* 
filled his mission. Everything went perfectly smoothly, and there was great rejoicing. For 
a few days all was peace and qoietoess; but one moming a venerable Turk armeil at the 
ov^ans^ aud demanded his grandson, who had, he ollegeJ, been kidnapped. Tlie orphan 
was produced, and (lew at once to (ho srnis of his natural protector, to whom, of course, 
he was given up. The aged Mohamedao made ft representation to the Porto, when his 
enemies, glad of an opportunity to rensurp him, obtained on adverse verdict, and Midhat’s zeal 
received » check, and tbe orphauage colbpeeil. 

■ This tonlre(emj>» did not efface the detenninatlow to refovra Turkey. Bat, as it was a 
task not easy to accomplish, hlidbat Imd himself out to gain additional strength by party 
support. The Young Turkey section of politicians afforded tbe best spberc for action, and (o 
it he consequently allied himself. The success of ilidhat in tbe administration of Hidi 
brought him further into notice, and the measures he had adopted were eventually much 
approved of that it was decided to apply them to the whole of the empire. In consoqueneo 
of this rcsolation, he was recsilleil to Oonstantinople, where the Sultan received liim with honour. 
In private audience he laid bw plans before his Sovereign, and detailed his views. He proied 
(he many advantages which would accrue to the empire 1^ a judicious aMimilation of races. He 
sfroBgly advocated the granting of tvlipons fireedom, and, overcoming the bigotry which is 
inberent to the Mohamedao faith, svtccofdeJ lu Imnging the Sultan over to his side. Tlie 
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fJonrislijn^ condition to which he had brooght Ifisli *nd the neighhonrhood added weight to h« 
argnmenb, and he was complimented on all rides. As the farouritc ot the honr his words 
were as law, and the Saltan decided to follow his jdans. He was directed, in conjunction with 
Fnad and Ali Ih«has, to prepare a new code of laws, and at once set abont the task. In the 
meetings which were held the opinions of Midhat prerailea, his strength of mind oTcrcame the 
ohctacles placed in his way by his coadjutor?, and the "Vfllayet Ii»w" which wm drawn np may 
be tnV en as his entirely. The principal featnres of this new act of reform were that it divided 
the princiinVities into well-defined districts, in ea«d» of which regnlar courts were to he ^hllshed 
for the trial of criminal, civil, and commcrdal cases. Each eonrt had distinct powers, so 
that there was no admixtnre of jurisdiction. A higher court of appeal was formed in the 
capital, and, above all, a non-^Iussulman element was introdneed into the courts. MTicn 
the statute was drawn op it was dedded to apply its provisions to the villayet of the Danube, 
eompo'ed of the pashalics of Nish, IViddin, and Silistria, and hlidhat was despatched to carTj 
them out. IThen he arrived, it was only to find a chaos in every branch of the administra- 
tion. The reforms ordered by the Government had never been brought abont, and the princi- 
pality was wanting in everything which appertains to a civilised administration. His absence 
had been a severe check to the progress be had ioangwrated, and things even where be had reformed 
them were again fast lapsing into a state of eeni-harbarism. In three years n complete traoEforma- 
tun. took place. Boads were made, bridge? were erected, and three schools of sit were fonsed 
at Bnstehnlc, Nish, and Sophia. The reveooe was raised from £T.1, 500,000 to £7.1,370,000. His 
energy was catching, and all the officials partook of his zeal. The capital of the vilbjet, 
Rnstchuk, received particular attention, and eras embeDUbed with public gardens, theatres, and 
iinays, so that it was completely Europeanised. These innoralions, it is needless to say, cansed a 
great deal of jealousy, hfalcontents ni«ed a revolt. Bat in Mldhat they had to deal with 
a man of nnusoal energy and decision His prompt action in a very short time crushed the 
rebellion and restored order. Toad Busha took the oppurinnity aSorded him by the remarkable 
progress made by this one able man to point ont to Europe the capability of Tarkey to reform 
herself, and that there was no necessity for foreign interference. This argument became 
the tlroDg point of rraiotance to estcraal pressure, and so long as Fuad remained in power 
things went on well enough. But owing to intrigues ia the Palace, n change took place in 
the hlinistry, Fuad Pasha fell, and 3lidhat, seeing the straggle which was about to commence 
allied himself to the Young Tarkey section of pobticians. He calmed their violence, and by his 
judicious yet firm demeanour gave his party that strength which they otherwise would have 
lacked. Based on sound political prioctple, the sim of this party wna to insure for the people 
a share in the idmimstralion. To raise them from the portion of slaves to that of free men 
and to expunge that element of lavontitism which has been the stumbling-hlock in Tuik^ to 
all ptogrew, btulhat amangst there ogitatsra soon took n pimsaaMit -[Aaco in «ins?<picnee ot hit 
powerful reasoning and his oratorical al^Hies. Becoming very popular amongst the members 
of this party, he was soon elected its leader, sod »b due coaree he was tecalUd to Constanli- 
nople, and received the appointment of Preralent of the Council of State, with the oiganisation 
Oi which he was entrusted. Shortly aller his appointment another rebellion broke out in 
Bulgaria, and once more, as the only man fit to deal with the a2mr, Jlidhat was sent to 
the scene; as in similar cases, he very soon restored order. At that time the Ottoman Empire 
passed through a severe crisis. The Vmer. Mdwmct Ruriud, together with the memlera of his 
Cabinet, planned and aimed ont the deposition of the tl.ea reigning Snltan, Abdul-Ariz whose 
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saoccssor, Jlurad, was placed on the throne. This latter sovereign was in his turn deposed, having 
shown eigns of madness, and the present mler, Uamid, took his place. 

After the bpsc of a jear, during wlitdi he occupied the position of President, Jlidhat 
accepted the post of Governor of Bagdad. Here, again, the same energy brought the same 
results as in the villayet of the Danube. IDie conntty became changed. Tramways were 
introduced in the capital, a school of art was formed, and railways projected. lie redneed 
rebellious ^brabs to obedience, and entirely restored the power of Turkey amongst a turbulent 
race. Possessing still the nomadic proclivities which Lave become a by-word, the inhabitants of the 
Aralnan peninsula, although staunch fidlowers of Itlohamed, have a great antipathy to organised 
role. As the Prophet was one of themselves, they arrogate a snperiority which rebels against 
restraint, and are averse to even the sovereignty of the recognised bead of the Mobamedan faith. 
But blidhat was too mnch for them. Th^ could not resist his power, both physical and mental, 
and the result of his successful eugagemenls and diplomatic negotiations was that the most powerful 
of the chiefs went personally to Constantinople, and rendered homage to the Sultan, 1^ whom he 
was made a Pasha. IVhile blidhat was in Bagdad, a serioos revolt was organised. He was at 
dinner nhen the news was brought, blaintaioing a calm bearing, he gave orders for the despatch 
of troops to the various qnatters, and enmmoned the headmen. On their arrival he quietly 
told them that unless the place was quiet in two hours be would bum the city and take them oU 
to Constantinople. At the same time he gave orders for steam to be got np on hoard the steamerB 
on the Tigris. His menace had its effect. Tbo chiefs hw be was in earnest, and bowing to a 
superior wiU, soon settled nutters. Soon after, (be Grand b’izier, Ali Pasha, died, and hlohamcd 
Kedim succeeded to the office. On this event taking place, a retrograde movement commenced. 
Nedim was one of the old school. In his eyes the Sultan, the Grand lazier, and the Sheik-td-Islam 
constituted the State, and any innovations met with his entire disapproval. Turkey was not 
to he reformed. The ancient rejunt was sufficient. Russian intrigue saw a chance for getting 
rid of bfidhat, whose reforms worked against the machinations of the Czar’s advisers. The result 
was that, in 1871, through the jealousy of Kedim Pasha, Grand Vizier, Midhat was dlsnais«ed 
from his post and ordered into exile. Before proceeding to the place appointed os bis abode be 
retained to Constantinople, sought an inlemew with the Sultan, and m firm language justified 
his <ywn acts, and condemned those of hia enemiee as destructive to the empire. His words 
were so effective, that the Sultan revoked (be order of exile, and appointed him Grand nzierl 
But his fall was as rapid almost as his esaltatioo. In Hiree months be was again dismissed, 
and remmned some time without office. Subsequently, for a few months he governed 
Salonica, but returned to Constantinople, and remained there till 1875, when he was nude 
Minister of Justice. In consequence of the re-instalment of Nedim in the office of Grand 
Vizier, Sliclhat resigned. 

In addition to these internal tronhles, outward disturbances darkened the political 
atmosphere, and the discontented Slav pi^Iations under Ottoman rule appealed to Europe 
for protection. In response to repeated soggestions from Busm, the Christian nations • 
of Europe took up the question, and pressure was brought to bear on the Porte, with 
the view of obtaining concessions for the Inbotary and now lebellions States. Early in 
1876 Tklidhat published a scheme of administrative reform, and on the 10th of December of 
that year was ^iln raised to the high office Grand Vizier. He then promnlgated the new 
Turkish Constitubon, and the comprehensiveness of his proposed measares gained for him much 
praise. One of the main featares of the scheme was, that he undertook on behalf of Turkey 
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I T J3 the peculiarity of Contloental catiras that many «f their leading statesmen arc soldiers, 
and TOAny of thcic soldiers statesmea. In Eoglaod th« case is different, the scarlet tunic 
or the stool cuirass very rarely pooping from boDoalh tlie robes of office. It is true the political 
destinies of tins country, at particular periods, bare Wen guided by the glairhd hand ; bat in 
free and constitution.il England the people ha\e always looked with snspicion on Protectors like 
Cromwell and on Premiers like the Duke of Wellington. With such men the unpenoas 
jranuer of the camp is all tew apt to betray itself in the councO-cbaiaber, and the caution of 
the diplomatist to g!ie var to the masterful impetnoaity of the dragoon. But there are 
instances in hiatoiy .where the man of thought and the man of action are equally nnitcd, 
where the dctcrmineil courage of the warrior is bcaulifuitjc blended with the sagacioas pliancy 
of the statesman ; and no better example of such a rare combination of qualities could be found 
than in Julius Andmssy (pronounced Amlfattte), Austrun Minister for Toraign AfEaira. Sometimes 
IVic Count u Kterrcd to as Chancellor of the Austto>liunganan Empire, but the designation » 
inaccurate. In succeeding Count Eenst, nho bore the title of Jleicbs-Kantler, Count Andrassy 
declined to adopt it, out of regard for the scruples of his Hungarian fellow^ountrymen, who might, 
see in it something to remind them of the former centralist and absolute ri^ime, and deem it 
incompatible with the dualist constitution created by the compromise of 18G7. The Count, 
therefore, will only allow himself to be called Commoo hlinistcr of Foreign Affairs for Austna- 
llungary; but, being head and b^esiOcot of the Ommoo Mmutry, he in reality enjoys the 
position of Chancellor and Pnme Minister of the Empre 

Gyula Andidssy de Cuk-Szeut Kiraly and Kraszna-Uorka — to give him his full titl^— was 
bom on the 2Sth of .March, 1S23, at Zemplin, his family being one of the oldest and most 
illuslrions in Ilungury. Kossuth, too, first taw the Iight» about twenty yeirs previously, in 
the same district, which is remarkable for haviBg been the birthpJase or the scene of action 
of some of the greatest Hiiuganan revolafionists. The Austrian Jlinuter is the second son 
of Count Charles Andrassy, who displayed the utmost Kul and activity in promoting the 
scientific and industrial progress of his eonntty, dyiuSf at Brus-ols in 1843. IIis mother, 
belonging to the old and illostrions house of Szdpdiy, x'** descended on the maternal side from 
the now extinct male Ime of the once powerful race of Dnigeth de Ilomonay, that race which, 
as an Ilnngarian historian puts it, “had a mighty influence on their country’s weal and woe” 
koung Andrassy, whoso education was bc'nin at home/ received the utmost possible benefit in 
travelling through various parts of Europe, accompaiued by hia father, in whose schemes of industrial 
reform he wus aa eager coadjutor. On the death of bis accomplished parent, he succeeded, while 
still a very young man, to the Presidency of the Society for Eegnlating the Course of the Theiss : 
his early career thus curion«Iy resembling that of his great eonteroporary. Prince Bismarck, who. 
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M District Inspector of Dae* «Ken ft younff eminliy e^jairc, devoted l.imseU to damming in 
tltc Elbe. Dot tliou^K thvH to some acci.lenbl ertent slmibr, tl.c ciumeters flml FuV«*i«ent 
enreers of tlie two Clwnwllors were %ety different. The I’ruMun Junker nw the ewom foe 
of Domoemey: Hie Ilungnrian Ilu-‘«ar became the triumpkint champion of Itevojulion. Tlio 
former created an Empire, the htter, to a ecrbin extent, undid onej and the earlier history of 
Count iVndrassy is the luster)- of hon Home Knie was achieved for Hungary. 

Grealcul originally towards the chwe of the ninth century to protect the Em[,'re Pgain«t 
tlie invading tendencies <if the Magyars, who liad foun'tej fl ktngJ"m on the Icinki of the Uaniibo 
and the Tliei-w, Viic or 0»t-rfw<, fivadiuHy af«crtcd supremney oscr tlic Turanian 

scUlen.till towards the TOiildic of the nitevnth eentwry the Crowftof Ilnng-ity passed to rerdinand, 
Archduke of kuslna , and ever write then the monarrhy of St. Stephen, cnrimisly enongh, lias formed 
part of the arebdueal dotmiiions of the House of llapsburg. The Hungarians, however, though 
continuing to enjoy certain constiintional priciloges, could never \>ecome thoroughly reconciled 
to the girav of Austria, and though cootcDterl nt limev, when scizcil with the nranamur-jiro- 
rr^e-KOslro enthusiasm, they could never altogether ccx«e liankering after Home Hole. Vprisingv 
in tlieir history ore rif", nor were they unaffected by the great wave of revelation which passeil 
over Europe m IhlS Scarcely had news of ihc Pans explosion reached Pc»th when the Jfagyar 
mine was (ited. Headed by Kossuth, (he Ilungaruns stood up for their sneient constitution 
. with certain reforms, nor would they acVnowlcJge rranci# Joseph, who succeeded rerdinand in 
Austrifl, Leennse the act of aUhration by which he elaimnl the throne wu uolawful aceording 
to the laws of Hungary. Tli<! Pragmatic Sanction, they declared, wo* the fundamental political 
contract regulating tlis succcsston to their throne wideli tlie Hungirians in 1723 concluded with 
the King of Hungary, the anecstor of the present reigning family, and by this the Hucigariops 
gave the female Imc of live Hapslmrge the right to rule over them, on the exprees eoivlition 
only of their swearing solemnly to govern acconling to the existing Uws of the tonntry, tv 
nccorduig to the laws that might in future bo made. Tlic Emperot Joseph 11., who waa never 
crowned in Hungary, goverool that kingdom aWlotely, hut it* inhabitanU never Ttcogniscd 
him as their lawful sorCTcign. hlana Tberesa was the first** king" who, in virtue of the Pmgniilie 
Sanction, ascended the throne rf Hungary, and she faitblully fulfiHed all the conditions of 
that cnntiact. Leopold II , the second Ilaiiganan king, who snccccdcil on the death of 
Joseph II., took the usual coronation oath and signed an inangund dijdoma, besides s.mctioning 
the laws of IT90, which guaranteed to Huogaiy all lier ancient nglits and rrivilcges. Francis I , 
again, l-cgan his reign by guaranteeing the iDainteoance of tho nghfe, liberties, and laws of the 
nation, while rcidmand \ (the ahdioatinp Emperor Ferdinand I. of Austria) gave similar goaranfees 
at the bcguiDiDg of his tvign, and saneboned tlic Uws of ISIS. By the Pragmatic S.vnclion the 
Hungarians were united m the "person” of the sovereign, but there was no trace in their Uws, 
t-Wy maiwtaisrtA, uf a ''leai” unKm brAwwm the two countries, and a “real” nmon was what 
Francis Joseph desired to accomplisb. 

Into the revolafionary movement, (hciefote, which eonmlsod the dominions of Anstria 
dunng the years 181ti-49, Count Julius Andra^y, then an anient young man of alont 
tiventy-five, flung himself heart and <onl. But though young, he was not without political and 
mihtary expcnence. Sent so early as 181t to represent Zemplm in the- Diet, Lord-Lieutenant 
{OWrgespan) of his county, and commamW of (he Iloaveds of Lis district, he ha-l distinguisheif 
himself ,n all these c.-l^ae.t■es. provuig himself to be a bnlbant speaker and a wcU-informed 

writer, content, moreover, wifh using the weapon of debate, he seized the sword, and in 1819 
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W a forfo of liU roantrymcn ojiin*t Vien&a. Dut the Hnn^rhns fonjjlit Lrjvely 

anJ {raimil scviral ncU)ri«, their (trench tras nnhcneil by c<)UTi«eIs, and nliat the 

Au«trfans couIJ ool alune achieve, the Itir>»iaa9, foes of all revolution, steppoil in to aeeompllhh. 
\Micn the attional {jovemment. diT<?<.t«l br Kossutli, ttilhjn-iv from Pistli to D*-brc«:in, Count 
.\nJra*vv, a ilnhiii;; eoMicr, but more ralnaWe as a ibflom-ituit, njs eciit on a j-ohtnal mission 
to Constantinoj-le, and whde tlicrc news rcacfacil him of the entastrojihe of ViLij,»os and the 
end of th(^ insurrection. To the fact of lus aWnce at Stamlioul lie jirobably owed his Lfc. 
d.'nder the .Vustriaa (leaeral Ilavnsu a eocnnil rei^ of terror ensue) iq Ilunjjnr/, and all 
the military and ^litical Waiters of the lUvoIulum were alvot, liangwl, or flung into prison. 
Oiunt Andrassy himself nas condi'Dincii to death and eseeutcil m clligy; but the Turks, ethnically 
ahva to the Magjars, refused to extradite the Tetngccs at the nsk of msidiitig theiBsclvcs in 
a war. For the next eight years young Andrassy a-anJi>re<l about the world as (in outl.iw and 
an exdc, roslVmg ehicfly in Frinec ami lingltnd, where W made the aiquaintanco of the IcarWrs 
of johlii-s and society, carefully studied llie constitutions of these two countries, and leameil 
how to acliievc Ly jntlence and argument wliat be liad faded to bring about by force. Profiting 
by an amnesty, be returned home in 1^7, and the war in Italy having dealt a death'blow to 
al-jolatWm and oi«ned up to tlie tfungsruns tho i>n>*pect of r«ovcnng tlicir liberties. Count 
Andnasy onto omro entend political life. He liad refused to hold oilice under the Austrian 
Government os administrator of Zemplin, l>ut m IbCO he was returned to the Diet u member 
for that county, and appoint^l \'icc*rre>idcnt. The friend and f>Ilovv>worker of the famous 
patriot, Fnneu DCnk, he now l>egan to tale a prominent part in tWit memorable straggle by 
legal u»ns whieh lasted seven years, and which resulted m the ntab!i«hment of the Lingdom 
of Su Stephen and in the compromue of lbC7. In May, I^Ol, the Diet met (o consider 
whether llwy shouhl demand the rretoration of the laws of Isl^ b> an adJrws to tho Crowu or 
by a rcTolotioo. Francis Dcak, Icrniing the Mo<leraJcs, and pjwerfully supported by Count 
Audnssr, orgvicvl 5n faswit of tlw former CDvir«c as being mure likely to insure thorn sneecsa. 

“ In former timc<," he raid, "tho dt>|nitcs between tlw ru'crvtgn anil the llnnganan nation aroec 
from two piVTtios giving dilTcicnt bterprvtaliims to the laws, tho validity of which was TMOgni»ed 
ljy Ixith. At present the Austrian Goveraincnt is trying to force Hungary to accept a Constitution 
as a IxKin in lieu of those fundamental laws to winch she vs so warml) attachid. On the side of 
Hungary arc right and juslav, on the other side u physical force. During the last twelve years 
wc liave FUffereJ grievous wrongs. ’The Constitution which we lahenlod from our lorcEathcrs was 
taVen from us; wc were governed in on abwilale way. and yotnotism was considered a erirae. 
Suddenly Lis jrajesly rc'olved to 'enter the poth of con'litationalum,' aod the Diploma of the 
£0th Octolrfr, ISCtt, appeared. Tlut domment eneiwches on our constitutional indepcndcDCc, 
inasmuch as it transfers to a foreign a.<<ieinbly (Uic l(cK.Iisrath) the nght to grant the supphes of 
money and men, and makes the Hungarian Government dependent on tho Auslnan, whicli is not 
responsible for its acts. If Hungary accepted the October diplonu she would cea.>0 to be herself— 
eho would be an Austrian province. M'e must, therefore, solemnly declare that we insist on the 
restoration of our eonstitntiimal indcjicBdeiice and self-government, which we consider tlie fnuda- 
mcntal principle 'of our national esistenre. ITe can on no account allow the right to vote Uio 
supplies of men and money to be taken from us. IVe will not make laws for other countrie*, and 
will share our right to legislate for Hungary with no one but the king. Wc will neither send 
deputies to the Itcicliarath, nor take any share in the represcnfalion of the Empire." Count 
Andrassy spoke still more resolutely in defence of hts country’s indci'enJence. Tho nationalitioa 
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of the Empire, he saiJ, most choo'e Lebrwn centraliation and federation. Centralisation /md 
aWTatUm woald necessarily go hand In hand. If the principle of duality were recognised, be 
argued, and Aus,trja had a free eonstitnlion, a union between the Empire and Hungary might 
easily he effected. The position of .\ustria, howerw, as * great Power would be letter secured by 
the principle of dualitj than by that of nnitr; and thtf Hungarians, he deebred, would continue 
to insist on the restoration of the bws of IhlS. rranchi IX-at. the \enerahle Kc-tor of the 
Ilon^nrian nation — who inspired it and directed its counsels, hut who would ncTCr a^pt power 
himself— discerned xn Count Andrassy the man of action best fitted to carry ont hb plans. 
Left to the Parliamenb of Pesth and Vienna, the conflict might continue any length of time. 
To bring abont a speeds* and farourable issue there was need of a diplomatist, an able n^otiator, 
a man knowing how to deal with the Conrt and political leader* at Alenna, bow to convince 
them, and how to gain them over Count Andrassy was singubrly well adapted to the task. 
Giftcil xntb a clear and penetraUng mind, a b\tly fancy, great persnasWe power, and psssessing 
in the highest d^reo the charms of ptenonal fasanatioo, be managed to conquer the heart and 
conEdcnce o! Francis Joseph; he succeeded in conciliating the gocsl graces of the Empress 
Eliubeth, who became transformed into a real Hungarian; and be contrived, so to speak, to 
disarm the Archduke Albert hun«clf and the other high peri.on.iges of the Conrt and the army. 
In short, he aehieied a work cf high diplomacy in rendering acceptable to the Goiemoent 
of Vienna the ha*u of the compromiac which was afterwards dUensseJ and adopted in all its 
details by the two Parliaments of .kiutru ami Ilnogary. He was tins, with the restorer 

of the kingdom cf St< Stephen and of the Ilungarbn Con»titotion, and with Count Ecost 
the isTCntor of the doalut organisation of the monarchy. On the S4th of Fehmary, ISC7, Count 
Andrassy announced to the Diet hx* appeintment as PresidcDt of the Ministry, submitting, at the 
tame lime, a list of hie colleagues It was a proud moment for these patriotic statesmen who, 
without pa4>ioo or violence, iud achieied Home Hide for Hnngary, and restored it to its oM 
place in the Austrian state*i>vtem On the Sth June the solemn coronation of Francis Joseph 
with the Crown of St Stephen at Festb symbolued the final recoocdiation with his Magyar snbjects. 
Hungary then started afnsh on the path of polilicnl life, with a reprc'entatioa of the people 
based on the most liberal bw of elocti'm; a ministry dependent on parhamentarv control; a 
constitution with the highest guarantees and the soteinn oath of her sovereign to preserve it; 
the uodirideJ rule of her native gOTemmeot over the entire territory of the Crown of St. Stephen; 
the fullest measure of religious freedom , an nnlimited anmestr, and an army of her own. 

Free now to pursue the path of internal reform. Count Aodra^sy set bimself to the task with 
energy. Prominent among bis acts was the eunclnsion of a loan of a hundred millions, 
destined to the construction of railways, and the bnnging in of a Bill bestowing civil and 
iwlilical eijuahiy to all Jews m the L-ingdom — a neasnre which was received with the utmost 
en!li!i‘i3sin la the spring of JS73 the Ccont obtaiowl the Emperor’s consent to introduce 
a nni, taking the election of membera cf the Beiebsrath ont of the hands of the Provincial 
Dills an.1 tran<fimng it to the body of the electors in the eeverd provinces, thus saWtitntiog 
direct for indirect rcprescntatiua ; and thl* measure nas band with great satisfaction, u 
giTing the Empire renl ir-Ucpendcnce and estaUishing the Government on a broailer and more 
sold loMs for the i^nod of nearly five years, however, during rrhich Count Andrassy 
was President at the Hucgatian Ministry, be was more tl the diplomatist than the ailminis- 
tralor. Leaving tlie cares of internal adminutntioa to bis rolleagno, he busied Lim^lf 
ehiefly with creating ami assuring fot Hnnga,, an Imimurabb position al.rood, aiming to 
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l'h« l>cr in all rwpocl* on a footing of eqmliljr mth Aiutna, ami rcali«ing the principle of 
parity l>ot«ecn the two halw of the monanliy trhicli i» the laiis of their duilism. In 
a Word, he ciin>ertoi Hungary into a \cntahk hingilom, with a Court ami all the admmistratire 
nuchincry of a I’oner po«!>e<-iog lC,flOO,OuO inhaliitanN He freely ga»e wh.itc\er influence 
the ronstitHtioa lent him as l’re«idenl of the ilungarun Council to Count Heust in eupport 
of all his foreign pr>Iicy, and, along with the Litter, attended the inteniew at Salzbour" 
U-t ueen Xaiioleon III. and rranew Josepli. lie «l<o accompanic*! the l.’tnperor, with his 
Clianccllor, to the I^ris Exhihition of )bC7. lie took an active part in the diplomatic action 
oecavioneil hr the Franem-Ocrman War, atul again in the negotiation* which It'd to the BLick 
Sea Conference at London, in 1^71. Gratrfal to I’ms^ia, however, for the thare she had contributed 
toward* facilitating the compromise of lhC7, he liaJ been the constant adrocate of an alliance 
with Germany ever uneii hi* acce*aivn to olltec. In llie eve* of Giunt Anilia«*y, Aostria — now 
become Aostria-llungary— liad nothing to look for either in Oerromy or in Italy, but sLonld 
thenceforth rather Inm her political thoughts to the East. Possessing snth opinions, therefore, 
it was no wonder tliat on tho divmiisal of Count Ileust from the control of foreign alfjir*, in 
N'oremlier, 1S71, Coont Andrassy was pressmgly inrilcd to become his substitute, and promote 
llial reconcilutinn with Germany whuh l»ad now bceoiae a political necessity IIis departure, 
in Kovenibcr, 1S71, from Pislh vns the *nl>jct.t of very wide and deep regret m Ilungiry. 
Invtallevl on the lUIlplatz at Vienna, a cimilar dispatch from his len announced his intention to 
adhera in movt rc*pccts to tho lino of policy punooil by his predoewsor Cerre*ronding to the newl)- 
aeiiuire! feme of pence within the monarchy was the friendly attitude of the other Powers. The 
Pruviian Pros Ilunnu rccrired special directions from the Chancellor to hail the appointment of 
the new Austrian Minister as the ple-Ige of lasting amity between the two Ernpire*, and to assure 
Count Andrassy of full eonlidence in the highest rircle* of Berlin. Count Beast, it is true, had 
partly prepinvl public fwling for the transfer of Auslrun sympathy from Franee to victorious 
Prussia, though this he did with a smile in one eye and a tear la the other, and it was Count 
Andrawy more than any other man who, recognising and aecepting aecomplis!i»l facts, strove to 
heal the wounds inflicted by the war of ISCtf In rconeiling the two Empires, however, he had 
a Tciy diflienlt task. Court and military inOuenics and clericwi intrigue had all to be OTcrcome, 
but the will of the Foreign Minuter, acting on the good eenso of Francis Jo«epIi, ultimately 
prevailed, and he had the s-itisfaction of seeing tho final tnumpli of his polic)- in the meeting 
of the three Emperors at Berlin, in September, Ibri. Next year the German Emperor received 
on eipnlly enthusiastic rwoption from the inhabitants of Vienna, and Count Andra'sy had then 
the gratification of seeing his work of roconaliatiou completed. 

Wliat, however, has chieflv cngigcil the nltentson of the Count since his occ^ion to 
ofliec is the Eastern Question. The monarchy h*l an o«l>ccial interest in the settlement of 
this long-standing difliculty. On the pnnciplo that a man must be anxious for the safety of 
bis own dwelling when the bouse of bis neighbour is in flames, Aiistna felt tliat the peace 
and tranquillity of her own heterogeneous races were Jeopardised by the perpetually recurring 
revolts and nprisings in tlio»o countries under the sway of the Porte contcrmiooiis to her. 
Count A'ndrassy soon hocame convinced that the tune was fast approacbiug when the sick man 
must ufvdergo a crucial surgical opemlion. On assnmmg the portfolio of foreign affairs, therefore, 
he felt it was necessary above all thing* to rectify the error of his proleccs-or, and adopt a cle.irly 
defined allitudo to Turkey on the one hand and to Rn»»ia on the other. In achieving this he 
n'33 firm and unpreJudietKL Tliough Iteart and soul a Magyar, and remembeniig the events of 
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lSl<?-49 he now completelj- aUniloDcd the nstwnal stanJ-pome, and gave the llunganans a 
conspicnons example of selWen’.al V honcally rfoUng the proCereJ hand of Russia, rrinee 
GortschahoS, with equal candcmv, Tttnro«l the confiJewe which was eatcBded to him. Soon after 
the Berlin roceting, therefore, the ofGcial press announced that Austria would no longer tmcon- 
diaonallj- support the tottering TurkuU fahne. She had gtvcn up her traditional policy in the East, 
and would not continue to be the prop and protection of effete and semi-harharous states, though, 
at the same time, she bad no desire to precipitate the catastrophe. These were the maxims wh'itb 
guided Lis Eastern policy, and events soon npeneO which called for n further development of his plans. 
The Turkish GoTeroment had declared itself msoUcwt iw the automn of 1S75. Insurrection still 
smouldered in Bosnia ami Ucrx^vina, m Senna awl Montenegro, ami iJic three Emperors, 
prerioaely nnited by the bond of an ostensibly cordial alliance, deemed themselves called upon 
to tender to the Porte a scheme of administrative reform colenlatal to pacify the insurgents. 
Tlie task of drawing up the project being intrusted to the Anstrian Chancellor, the latter, early 
in 187 6, prepared a Note, which was nltiroalely approved by all the Powers and formally accepted 
by the Sultan, though no beneficial effect was thereby proiluccd on the state of the Ottoman 
provinces. Then followed further troubles la Turley: the Berlm Memomndom, the Ctmstao* 
tmopla Confereoee, the London Protocol, the decbmtwn of war, the vicloriea of Enssw, 
and the final assembling of the Bcrlia Congress, originally convoked and clung to through 
all the dilGculties in its way bv Count Andrassy. How he, moreover, conspicuons among 
the plenipotentiaries by his gay ontform, acquitted himself at the eonncil board must 
atill be fresh in the memory of Europe. No one waa more jotient, mote flexible, jet firm, 
more eager for peace. When a deadlock nro«e between Russia and England on the aubj'rot 
of Balgaria, it was he who, foreseeing (be inevitable conseqoences of tbo differenco, hastened 
to Prince Bismarck and implored him to nse bis mediatorial inflcenco between the dispntanls. 
The Co&nt had conreired and gnided the course of hu policy m eneh a way as not t® 
compronuse it before the aaemlling of the Powers. Plolgcl to observe n etriet nentrahty, 
proTvled the lUterests of the monarchy were not affected, he bad remained nnmoved by 
the clamours of bis Jlagyar countrymen for intervcntioB in favour of Turkey; and it was 
only in imitation of England that be a-led and finally obtained -a vote of £6,000,000 to 
make ready for all emergencies m the e>eul of Itossia scnonsly mterreruig vnth the welfare 
of Austria. Feeling that her interests were on the same side as those of England, the 
Count’s attitude was la a great measure harmonised with that of Lord Besconsfielil, and the 
other Powers were gamed over by motoal conce^ions to a scheme which all had foreseen from 
tlie beginning. Thus it was that Austria was intrusted with the occupation of these two 
ptowncesj thus was she comimssioncd by Eoroi-o to re-establish order in those conterminous 
parts of Turkey wherein she had a pnmary interest, and prevent them from forauu'* centres 
of disturbance in the future, as they had done m (he pash Whether, however, Austria will restore 
these broken vessels, when mended, to their proper owner, or whether she will apply the Ifati 
principle allodcd to by Bismarck with respect to the Russians at Stamboul, time 
can only sliow , but the deterrauved opporition met with by the imperial troops on crossing the Save 
sLoned tliat a far more difficult task had been onderUken than was dreamt oE 

“Count iVnJnissy," said a comvpondent of the Itmei, who had frequent opportunities of 
obserimg him at Berlin, “i* a kind of accentuated L>td BeaconsfielJ. The English minister 
has an cnental imagination tempered by the practice of liberty; the Anstrian minister has an 
imagination still more pronounced . ho has about trim, as it were, something of the wandering 
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races of Iliingarj, who tlo not dare to reveal tbdr ardent dreams even to tlierasches The 
rh^giognomy of the Hongarian minister ia a faithfol reHettion of this peculuf east of his 
mind. The sh.nrp, deep lines of his head, hu ling^it and restless eye, his vigorous chin, his 
nervous gait, and the vivacity of Kw evpressMn, aQ indicate aa irresistible wiU at the service of 
a fertile and indefatigable imagination. He is, at the same time, a man ot great suppleness 
and patience, something like one of those Zingari hnnters who, not danng to fire a gun for fear 
of the echo, watch for whole days to throw the lasso ronnil the neck of the wild horse they 
have determined to capture.'" Count Andrassy, too, presents several sharp points of contrast 
ivith his colleague, Prmco Bisinafek. The German Chancellor would never hare patience to 
display the deferential regard for everything and every one expected of the Austrian minister; 
and though the former may eometimes justify a hceaeh of parliamentary rules by the success 
which attends bis measures, the latter has no undoubted advantage over his somewhat 
Straffordian friend. "Whereas Bismarck was only late in life converted to parliamentary wajs, 
Andrassy is an old and cspenenced debater, acenstomed from his Mrbest youth to the methods 
and discipline of representative a'semblies, and derinog strength from the fact of his having 
lieen born and educated in a countiy which, even to the most trying times, could never he 
brought to altogether abandon the principle of pobheity and the free interchange of opinioD. 
In quick'Wittodneas and leadmeas in reply the Conat is unquestionably superior to Bumarck; 
and if his speeches are not so finished, so elaborately detailed, and to ornate as those of his 
predecessor in office, still, his candour and unadorned statement procure bint far greater 
Buceesa than attended the oratotical eOorts of Count Beast, who would not shnnls from 
MochiavelUan means, nod who had a tendency to deceive himself and others aa to the danger 
and gravity of ti sitaatioo. The good relations between Austria and Germany nay be guessed 
from the frieudltness existing between tbc two Chancellors, lu tbe course of a debate on the 
Eastern Question in the Beichstag, on the lOth of Febrnary, 1S78, Bisn.irck said he had 
mneii pleasure in regarding himself as the personal friend of Count Andra«sy. "lie is," he 
said, "as sure of my telling him the tmth as I am of his telling me the truth. I confess that 
in forsnev years I did not believe a word ot what he told me, and regarded his every asseveration 
os BO much moonshine; but all is changed now, and any attempt to make us suspect each 
other’s designs will he fruitless." 

Count Andrassy is tbc genins ol caution and of compromise, llember of an ardent and 
impulsive race, he has nevertheless learned to act with impartal coolness and judgment, and 
to rise superior to the p.i«sions of mere party interests, Ilungarlm by race, he is neiertheless 
Austrian in politics ; and though s Iloinitt Catholic in religion, he has shown that he is not 
blind to the relations winch ought to exist between Cburch and State. "U’lth many statesmen 
patriotism is merely another name for national prejudice; but though a fenent lover 
of his country. Count Andr3.«sy is not blind to its defects, and those who clamour so loudly 
for autonomy to Ireland would do well to stndy carcfnlly how Home Hole has been achieved 
for Hungary. "Without being a rabios Cunctator, he is, on the other bawl, not a headlong 
Curtiua cavalier; and though possessed ol an inflexible will, he has the knack of achieving his 
purpose without rntlling the sensibilities of his opponents — one of those persuasive men, indeed, 

I who, in asking a favour, seem but to confer one. Pnoce Bismarck's method is to wrathfully storm 
a fortress offhand, and put the garrison to the swonl, bat the light Ilnugarian Hussar prefers 
to acquire the citadel by statviag its boUers out, and letting them go without their arms. 
Louis Fhilipjje was called the modem UlyssCs, but the term might be more fitly applied to 
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R UTHKRroBD niRCHAnD ItAYK^. pK-i.k*at of the Lail«l Statw of America, is a 
' de(!conibnt of Jv'ew Kn^Had Piintdni>, ami tlieir foreo of character Im Iwn reproJaecd in 
him. The Cr?l, of the famlljf who emtgritnl to America wax one George Ilaje*, a Scotchman, 
and lie sctile<I at WiTnl«oi’, Conncclicot, in ICSi. Hi* *on Daniel ttm c.epturcd bj the Indians 
and kept in cflpUrity for fire years, hut «as etentnally ransomed by .let of the Colonial ^kssembly, 
which appropriated — ^ the record rone — £7 to Ic paid out of the iniblie trearoiy for the parpen. 
Ilrekiel, a seythe maker, the son of Daniel, remorerl to New Haven, where the first Jlntherford was 
Isirn. Ttvis Rnthetford Hayes, the gnndfntUcr of the present President, was first n blacksmith, 
then a farmer and innteoper, ami attainnl to eonsiJcraMe local celebrity. He was the father of 
eleven children, the fifth of whom, another Rutherford, removeil to Delaware, Ohio, and folioncil 
the occupalioQ of a farmer and merchant. Prior to bi« rcmorol lie njarried Sojdiia Ihrch.anl, of 
Wellington, Veemont, whoso ancestors liml emigrated from EnglinJ in 1515 After the l.ipso of 
five years Rathrrfonl Haix-s dlwl from typhoid fever, leaving his widoii nilli two chilJrcii, 
I/irenao and Fanny. Some tlirco month* after hi* dcntli a son was l.«rn on the llh Ootoher, 
ISJi, and Teciived the name* of “ Rutbcrfonl Rirchatd," the Litlrr ntler hi* mntcnial nncle, 
Sanli* Rireluinl, who became the guardian of iLe cbiklren. Lorenro wn* accidentally dmimnl 
in 1S33, so that only two children sttrvivc«L Tin* name of "Ilnjea" i» «nnerte<l with valour; 
for one of the first of the familv' whose deeds arc re<'orde<I was a lutshundman who, with bis 
two sons, sucecMfulIy stayed as osslav^t of the Danes at Dmcarty, Perthshire. It is historically 
noted tliat, on seeing hu conDtiymeo retreat, be culled to his sons, who were at work with him 
in the field, and said to them, " Pall jour plow and harrow to pieces, and fight." With this 
timely succour the Danes were befltin, and lands were granted to the “sturdy plowman” for 
his bravery. 

Dilaware, the hirlhplaco of President Ilaycs, is the centre of Ohio. It is situated twenty-five 
miles north-west of Culumbos, and has a popnlation of about S.OOO inh-ibiknits It is a brick town, 
ajvd well built, and i* famous for » hfctbodist Univerrity and white sulphur springs 

Rotherfoid Bircliaid Hayes and his sister Fanny attended the onlioary schools m Delaware, 
an J one ot* riiei'r iirsf *cAooft^a^^ers w libfcnflcrf air a AriSib tiat <vwy linviei’-, wiVA u Aw aifAiVfic 
real for letters, which inilucol him to freely use the rod, ond fiog boys twice his bulk The 
children stadied together until Hayes reached hts fourtecatfa year, and it is recorded that they 
read Hume and Smollett's ^l^tory of Eugland, Shakespeare, Tom 3foore, and varions Latin and 
Greek authors. They also dramatised Scott’s "Isidy of the Imkc ” In 1836 Hayes went to 
the Academy of Norwalk, Ohm, where he Fomained for ono year. After this ho procecdwl to 
Sliildletown, Connecticut, and at the seboid of Isaac Webb prcpired for Kenyon College, Gambicr 
Ohio. This college was founded by IJi*!*^ Chase mostly from fiiiuls colleefed in JIn"laDd. 
The principal fuh«criWr* were Lord Kmyon and Ixitd Gambler, whose mmes have heen thus 
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kept green in the memories of Americans. Ilara in 1S3S pos.-ed satUfacforily hLs examiiatCT 
for the freshman’s tiass. and entered the colh^ at once. At Middletown he >ras deeply 
engaged in ttanslatiog Bomer, and exercised his ingenttity in mock-heroic law pleas, and every 
sort of grotesque extravagance in both prose and thyme. His »reer at the Univerririr was 
eminently satofactory- He gained the first prize in Latin, Greek, and arithmetic j took part 
in the literary debates, and became the pronunent member of the college, so much so, that on 
gradnation daj he was elroted valedictomn, and his oratory on the occasion was mnch extolled 
on all sides. Araong«t his fellow-stndenU were the Hon. Joseph McCorkle, the Hon. E, E- 
Trowbndse (afterwards mcmliers tor C^ifonua and hrichigan respectively), trod Christopher "Wolcott 
(Attomey-CieBeral of Ohio). At the end of his third year at college Hares pnt in writing his 
estimate of his fellow students. lie kept a wry mraote diary, ami examined himself as to his 
motives, purposes, ideas, and aspirations He declares himself as being at that time too ready to 
try the edge of his wit on olhew, and perceiving this filing he proceeded to curb iL THiether 
this had the eCect or not of bringing about a change in the opposite direction, he is described as 
pnntuPy bashful m society rrom the two extremes he at last stiuck a medium, and, gaining 
wivloai from hi» two experiences, be aimed at being "a good man of the world." He was so much 
thought of at his college that after he left hts career was rarefnlly watched. Id 1545 Hayes 
was innted back to the ooUege to dehrer the Master’s oration, and is 1S51 and 1555 to 
deliver the ammal address. Bat he modestly declined all these hoDoan. He was addicted 
to every kind of manly sports, and excdled in shooting, hnstmg, Bvimmisg, and skating, 
while as a fisbennaa be was especially sncoe«sfo]. He aecom]>li<bed some great Jests in 
peJestruaism, walking forty miles lutne to Delaware, in twelve hours, at Christmas time, and 
then after vacation back to Gambler when there were four inches of enow on the ground. 

Tlie early traiotng of Hayes hod a marked effect on his after career. His excellence in 
field sports greatly conduced to the physical strength which baa been so much exercised; while 
hi« studioa.* habits, h^un under the guidance of Judge Shennan, have been the means of 
gaining for him the mass of knowledge which b placed to hU credit. 

After graduating at college 0^42), Hayes liegan hb legal studies in the office of Sparrow 
and Slathews, prominent lawyers in Columbus, where he continued for ten months. On the 
2Jnd August, ISVl, he entered the Law Srtiool at Harvard University, and graduated on 
the Stb July, 1S13. During tbc period he ww at Cambridge he attended the Law Institution 
iiwler Mr. Justice Stoiy, and took a leading part in the "Moots," making full notes of the 
trialj which were hebL He also attended the Icctutes of Longfellow, ikgassis. TTebster, and 
John Qmncey Adams. He heard Bancroft address a Democratic meeting ta Boston, and the 
younger Dana lecture on American loyally, and going to the theatre for the first time in hb 
life he saw ilacready in ffaw/rt. rrom tbis time Hayes took a great interest in polities, and 
licgan to study it. At Cambridge he kept up hw German, French, and Greek, working at 
them as well as at law Indcsl, the record of the rules “for the month" he laid down for 
study show lhat his time was fully occupied by hard mental work. The rules were as follow;— 

first — Read no newipapers. 

Second — Riv at 7, and retire at 10. 

Third-Study bw six hours, German two, and Chemistry two. 

roorth— Id reading " Bbekstone’a Commentaiy," to record roy diffienHies. 

They are mtcrestmg as evincing a •yiteinatie f^btum of the days, and thuV a|.|»intmeut to 
certain fxol duties. ’ ** 
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After leaving Cambridge Ilayea n«nt to Ikbrietia, wbere the Ambulatory Court of Ohio 
was at that time. He passed the necessary examinatioos, and was admitted to practice on 
the 10th March, 1815. Thence he proceeded to Louer Sandusky (now Fremont), Ohio, 
and began practice as a lawyer, in pattnerahip with Mr. Ralph P. BucUaad. In ISIS 
bleeding at the lungs brought about a general break-np of health, and he was compelled to 
give op practice. Proceeding far away from the scene of his work, he visited an old 
fellow-stud^nt (Bryan) in Texas, and for six numtha indulged in an open-air life, occupied in 
hunting and all kinds of sports. The effect of this was to completely restore his health, and 
he returned to Fremont. In 1850 be entered into partnership mth Sir. J. W. Herron, in 
Cincinn.ati, and soon brought himself into uohee. He attended and recorded Fmerson’s lectures, 
and read much of his favourite author's productions. Hayes’ idea in reodmg was '‘to find out 
what an author had to say, not to see bow he said it,” so that he became an adept in gathering 
the gist of a work by a very cursory glance at its pages. This became a particularly useful 
accomplishtQMit, especially -when he had subsequently to deal with masses of political writings. 
He WM appointed by the Judge of the Crimina) Court (1852) to defend one Nancy Parrer, 
who was being tried for poisoning two families. He put forth the plea of insanity, aiid made 
a very telling speech. Notwithstanding, however, a very powerful appeal, the verdict was against 
him. Convinced of the insanity of the prisoner, be applied for a wnt of error, and having 
obtained it, appeared again on the pnsoner's behalf in the Supreme Court of Ohio, December, 
I8S3, more than a year after the conviction. He was again unsuccessful. But eubsequently 
a, eomsiiwlon found Nancy rarrer of unsound mind, and the sentence of the law was never 
carried into effect. This coee gave him great fame in bis profession, and he steadily got into 
large practice. 

\Wle in Cincinnati he married (December 30, 1852) Lucy 'Ware Webb, daughter of Dr. 
James Webb, by whom he has had eight childreD, of whom five are now living. In full 
practice Hayes yet found time to devote himself to politics, and in the many meetings which 
ho attended be was always bstened to with great interest, and his opinions carried great weight' 
In 1859 he was elected, by a majonty of one. City Solicitor of Cincinnati, and held the 
appointment till 1801. On the outbreak of the War of Secession, Hayes, immedwtely President 
Lincoln’s call for troops came, volunteered for service, although in the height of a eucccusful 
practice. He framed the resolntions of the largest of the public meetings, and unhesitatiegly 
threw all his influence into the scale on the side of the North His own notes are to the 
following effect : — “I hare agreed” he wrote, "to go into service for the war . . • . This is 
a just and necessary war, and it demands the whole power of the country. I would prefer to 
go into it if I knew I was to be killed in the course of it, rather than bve through and alter 
it without taking any part in it.” At this time he was thirty-nine years of age. But he had 
made up hb mind to figlit for what to him was the right, and at once set about mastering 
the art of war. He declined a colonel's commission which was sent him by FresiUent Lincoln, 
and contented himself with the captaincy of s company composed almost entirely of members 
of the Literary Club who had elected him to the post. Dntering on this new career with the 
indomitable resolutiott wluch has characterised every action of his life, Hayes studied tactics 
theoretically, and practically went through all the drills necessary to make him acijuninted with 
the various manmiivfcs of reg'ular troops. His efficiency was renarJed by a majority in the 
£3rd Ohio Volunteer Infantry in June, 186l; «ad two days after the receipt of his commisslou 
he was in camp with Lis regiment, lie VFrote then in the following strain;— “I am much 
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lappler in tl.U lu>inc« than 1 coull be fnttinp aw/ In Ibc pM office near tbe conrt-hoav. 

On the 2jth July, IbCl, on rcectft ol the new* of the ilcicol at ItnM's Run, the 
was wdcred to ^Ywt Virginia, and eoon bad an opportnnitr of cieh.mgins fire xvith the 
enemy. Against his «»h Ilajes wm oppwntcd JoJge-A.lirocate for lii w«V». Rut at the 
aspiration of that time he rejoined bis regiment on promotion to it» commaml as lieutenant* 
colonel. Some time was spHjnt at Camp Rtiing in anloous duties. Rut to'rurds «be end of 
Kosetaber tlie regiment left the camp, and snUetiaently — ICth Scp'temlcr, ISCi, as the official 
report gi'cs it — tool, jKirt, under Lieutenant-Colonel IlajCS, in the battle of South Mountain, 
and was the Er»t infantry engaged. In this sanguinary fight he was strode by a rifle bullet, 
which crashed through his left arm above the elbow, tnrrj'ing away part of the lone. Uis 
men were forced bach, flnd Ilaies having fainted, was left on the ground between them and 
the eneniv. On recoveriDg from liis faint he called out, Hallo, 33 rI men, are you goin" 
to leaie your colonel here for the enemy*" and about ball a doreu o! them tame from their 
. wer to vihieh they had tehttd and, after more than one attempt, earned Ima oat of range, 
lie had at this time been appointid colonel of ibc 79lb Ohio llcgiment, but bis wound pre- 
vented his tahing command. On iLe SOth Xovember, hciweier. In* reJoinoJ the 33fdj 
his old regiment, as full colonel. While in West Virginia he was orJcrwl against a Tel>cl 
force near Priocctown. On the 1st May, seventy-five of Ids men were attacked by 800 caraliy 
ond guerillas. They beat off the enemy, hot lost a third of tlivir number In killed and woondaL 
Of this occasion Ifaycs writes — "As I rode up they salatwl me with a present arms. Sereral 
were bloody with wounds as they stood in their places*, one boy limped to his just who had 
been hit three times. As I looked at the glow of pnde os Iheir faces my heart choked me; 
I couldn’t st>oak, bat a boy said, 'All right, colonel ; we know what yoa mean I’" This 
is ample prc«{ of the esteem in vrhkii he was held by bis subordinates. lie bns always 
been the soldier's friend, and on more than one occasion bas gone out of his way to be of 
service to tho°e who have fought their conntry's kittles. Once when a corps commander as''aded 
bia men with a storm el opprobrions qiithets for tslaog straw from a stack for bedding, bo 
jmt himself to the front, and fittniy defcaded tliem. Mure angry words from the general provoke 
the indignaut retort from IIayi«, "I trust onr generals will exhibit the same energy in dealing 
with their foes that they do in the Irentment of their friends I" Three weeks after bo was 
wounded, on the day he attained h» fortieth year, Uayea walked over the battlefield accom- 
panied by his wife, lake her husband, Mis. Hayes was beloved by the men. The eoldicrs called 
her a noble woman, and her attention to the sick and Wounded won their hearts. To do her 
honour they named then camp Camp Imey Uayes, and not a man in all those thoosands but 
would bare nnhcsitatiogly nsked his life for her. In October, 1862, the army went into winter 
(luarteis near the Great Kanawha Falls, and Hayes chiefly interested himself in the sanitary 
arrauBements of the camp, which, by Ids energy, were rendered most cfficienL Dunn" this 
time he was summoned to take part in the pnrsmt and capture of John Morgan, altM bis 
famous raid through Ohm. 

On the 29th April he joined the forces tmder General Crook in their raid on the Vir^’inia and 
Tennessee Railroad On the Oth May, ISSt.the battUof Ckyd Mountain was fou«-ht, and Hayes 
commanded a brigade, and took a mo:.t cmispcuons part in the fight On the ISth June the 
retreat began, and coatmned till the Irt July. wb«i Charlestown was reached. The severity of 
the journey may be gathered from the feet that “men frequently fell down asleep <,n the road." 
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Oa the 2IUi Ilayw took part la »n action which multcd in defeat, the Cnt he had kao'nj. In 
tills his horse was shot under him, and he «ns struck in the shoulder hy a spent ball, lifter 
this hU hrl'.?wU sUnmsUed up and down the Shenandoah Valley, and on the 2drd Au^st he 
TvpuUed an attack, then dashed out, and as it is quaintly remarked, "picked up a small South 
Carolina repiment entire." 

On the lOih September the inttle of Opequan nas fought, and Hayes had the eifrcme 
rij^ht of Qwik's command. In making a flank attack ho acted mth conspicuous bravery, and 

cajxwcvl himself in Ida usual mkleas naniwr. On the neat day the battle of Fisher’s Hill 

followed, and as he wrote there ivas "a wholesale capture of artillery by our forces without the 
loss of a man." Hayes himself led the charge, and galloped right down on the enemy's 
line*. 

On the memorable 19th October at Cedar Creek, he commanded the Kanawha division. 
Seeing his right breaVing, he rwle down li> tally them, bat llicy were too much demoralised, and 
retreated, leaving him exposed to a heavy fire. While galloping fomard hu hor«e was shot, and 
be himself was flung to the ground and severely hniisvil. In the fall bis left ankle, catching 
in the stirrop, was dislocated. L^ing perfectly still for fear of drawing the encm}‘'s fire,* 

thongh in great pain, he wytchol Ins opportunity, and when a chance offered be ran the 

gauntlet and reached hi* own lines. Mountiog his orderly's horse, he continued aitively engaged 
during the whole day, and was reuardvd hy tiking |>art in a signal victory gained out of a defeat. 
Towards the eloso of the day he was struck on the head by a sj^'at baU, but the wound was 
slight. In coDse<iuence of the abihty and bravery be bad shows, SheriJ.in appointed him a 
brigadier-general on the spot, and the rank was confirmed. Tlio order of the day says » *' Tor 
gallant and meritorious services iu the battle* of Wiuehestcr, Fisher's IIill, and Cedar Creek. 
Tu take nnk from the date of the last>naine<I battle." 

In writing home Ha) es said " General Crook gave me a very agreeable present this 
afternoon—* pair of his old Ingadicr-generar* streps The stars are dunned with hard ecrvice, * 
but will eorre9|<i»d pretty well with niy msty old blouse." In the spring of ISCo he was given 
the command id an esjwiUtmn *gain»t Lynchburg, by way of the mountalni of West d'icgiuia j 
but on ing tu the clot-c of the war he del not enter on the rampnign, fur which every preparation 
had U-eij made. When lio»tilities UTmiovted Hay« was breveted iiujor-general for Ids galLial 
and distiagnishcd services. Dunng the war he was under fire on seven hundred days, had three 
horses shot under bim, and was wounJwl four limM, once very severely. 

HeCote the close of the war he was elected (without any msh of his own) by a majority 
of 3,455 as representative for Ohio lu CongTcss, and took his scat ou the 4th December, 1SG5. 
He was made ch.'iimian of the Committee on Library in 15C6 At the periodical dissoIuKon 
he was re-nomlnatcd and re-elected, and sgain took his seat on the 11th hlarch, 1S57. AUhoogh 
a fine speaker, Ha) es for the first three sessions did not make a single ebbonite speech. He occupied 
\imiscli ep<“cially in lookang after tl«j pensioD* and oi u&Uvttv, nn4 personally teemed 
commtmications from all who desired to put forward therr cbims. He was three times elected 
Governor of Ohio. The first time on the ISth January, 186S and again on the 10th January, 
1870, and again on the bth January, 1875. Ho was nominated as President on the 16th 
January, 1870, and deebred dniy elected after a four months' delay in scrutinising the votes. 

Tliis deby vfas rendered necessaiy by the many allegations which vvere made with reference 
to the voting. Party spirit ran very high, and expedients of a far from creditable' nature were 
resorted to in order to tlirow discredit on the 6uaa ^et of the newly-elected President and hb 
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partbans. Tbe Comroission appokted during the caorse of its iii<iuiry elicits a great deal of 
evidence to the cGecl that there had l>een trictwy on the side of the oppt^ing candidate, but 
nothing was brought lonrard which cast any slur on the action of Hayes. In conse<icence of 
the report sent in by the Commission to Congress tiie election wjk recognised, and Hayes 
entered on his duties as President of the United Slates of America on the Snd March, 1877. 

Having obtained the highest position possible to a citizen of the United SDtcs, Hayes 
set himself to work to mangurate some of those reforms «htch he had long seen urgently 
reqoired. The Civil Semce occnpied mnch of hw attention, and the nnmerous abuses which 
had crept into that department of the State were greatly rcdaced in a very short space of 
time. As President, Hajes in hia hands a large amount of patronage, by which he 

might have served his own ends had he chosen to do so. But to his credit he utterly refused 
to place the weight of his inflntnce in the scale when applications for lucratire appointments 
were made, ami gave them mvanahly to th<*e best fitted for the work, vrithont regard for their 
claims on him, either by reason of relationship or party support. Having fairly started this 
reform, Hayes proceeded to tbe greater task of coociluttng the Sonth, and obliterating tbe 
'feehogs of bate tor their fellosv-citirens of tbe North which had rankled ia the breasts of the 
Sontheroew ever since the Civil War. He withdrew the Fideral troops from the erst rebel 
Slates, and thus appealed to them in their capacity of citizens. He restored to them all their 
ngbts, and succeeded beyond all calculations in speedily cementiDg the bond of union which had 
only a few years before been so roughly tom asunder. The good work was singnlarly aided 
by the outbreak of an epidemio of yellow fever in the Sooth, hy which misery and desolation 
were earned to innamerable honscholds. A vail of agony arose and went throughont the length 
and breadth of the land. The terrible taffeeuiga of the fever-stricken people were brought 
home to the North. In response to the agonised appeal of their fellow-citizens of the South 
the North nobly responded, and relief of every description for tbe survivors was poured ia from 
all sides. This action of humatiity completed the work Itavea had began, and now tie North and 
Sonth are once mote really muted. Following out his invariable plan of looking after the interests 
of the soldim who had suSered from the war, Uayee continued ooeeasingly in his eHorU to 
ameliorate their condition, and himself personally partook in the necessaiy measures for effecting 
his object, which was aeWeved with great success. 


Up to the bcgmmng of this year (IS?®) Hayes managed to steer clear of any very embamissing 
pcsition, hut in ilarch last great pressure was brought to bear upon him hy the Constitutional 
SUtc Coavenbon of Califonua, and a branch of tbe Nevada legislation, to induce him to sign 
the DDl restneting Chinese immigration. The Repuhbean party, to which Hayes belongs, had 
a heavy slake on the constitution, and in tbe interests of hb party it was necessaiy to manmuvre 
with the greatest possible dehcacy. The qnesUon of Chinese labour was causing an immense 
amount of ereitement m the Western Slates, and the randy element of the population were 
agitating and denouncing the Chinese. At poUie meeUngs etump orators held oat threats of 
lynch law. and declare.1 that the hated jclJow-sfciimed rabble should be driven into the sea- 
Tor years the animosity of the rowdies had shown itsfdf every now and then, and tbe constitution 
had placed the Chinese m the peculiar posifimt of positive aliens, denying them the n'’hts of 
citizenship, and confining them into marked-off limits. It was alleged that the chcanneas of tlie 
Chinese was gradually impovcmlimg the white population, and that ere long the Utter wonU U 
wdued to starvation, that the amese never the Government, that they were not citizens, 
and that they .atradneeJ aU kinds of tiU pract*.*, wind, were naJermining the morality of the 
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country. Very stronj: arguments m fairnor irf the rc«trJcftngr BiH pointed, moreover, at (he 
Feat side of (he Amerieans tltat they were capable of being ousted by the natives of a nation 
looled upon as their inferiors in every way. TVorling on popular pride, the agitators succeeded 
in arinntoj* over to their side a majonty of niembera of Congress, and the Bill was passed. 
Fortunately the United States possessed ia Ilayca a Presuient of integrity, legal framing, 
and Tcfirwal cnUnrc- lie carefully reviewed all tlie eireunstaneea connected with the case. 
He clearly, saw that the whole thing xvas got up by disatTected rotvdies, and that the honour 
of the n.ation was to a great extent at staVe. Aeconliog to cxutmg treaties the United States 
of America were pledged to give to Cliinose citizens freedom to come and go to their territory. 
Unless the«e provisions were abrogated by a convention of similar ealibro they still held good, 
and any sudden stopj^ge of the privilege would be a breach of faith uhieh it was undesirable 
for a great nation libe tbe United States to be guilty of. Moreover, tbe Chineso labourers 
are by no means a bad speculation. Most of tbe large railway enterprises were carried out 
by them, and further extensions woold require their aid. Under these circumstances Hayes, 
actuated by o seniw of right, exercised the powers given to him in his capacity of President, 
and vctoevl the Bdl. The wi&lotn of Kia action has since been shown by snliseqnent events. 
The 8ntUClune»e feeling is subsiding. The improved times have improved (he temper of the 
worVing cla«cs, and increased public works now give employment for all. Chinese find plenty 
to do in all directions. There are six thousand at work on the Texas Faciile Bailroad, and the 
scheme for tbe Canal across the Isthmus of Panama, when once began, will raise a demand for many 
more. The presence of Chinamen in Ataerica will conduce to an enlargement of the trade between 
tlie two countries, and this is desirol by all Americana who wiab for commercinl progress. 
Tlie firm stand of Hayes on this question must have a great eBect in chocking tliat pressure 
which the rowdy c1a«<cs who abound in the United States have for so long liecn able to 
bring on the politics of the nation. 

With reference to llie Chinese labour question. General Grant, dunng hu tour round the world, 
has made tome inteivstiiig remarks. In reply to an address of the Chinese memhers of the community 
of Penang, he is said to have statol that the antagonism displayed toivards the emigrants was not on 
aevoont of the cheapness of their labour, or tbeir not becoming citizens, bnt becnose they arrived 
in a state of bondage. Tiiisi of course, was repugnant to the feelings of a nation which had 
spent a last amount of blixkl and treasure in (bo suppression of slaicry, and in consequence 
the moiers of the Bill «hich passed Congress were actuated by purely philanthropic motives. 
Tiie system of service to companies for fixed periods in return for passage money and advances 
lias at the root of the evil If Chinese emignuiU arrived in America os free men no 
ditlieiiliies would be placed in their way. But so long 03 they only came as slaves, popular 
iii'lignalion would continue adverse to tbeir being admitted at all. Tlie opinion of the ex-President, 
presumably based on philanthropic principles, really takes the same side as that of Hayes, 
awl fit psevt the far-s-Shtednes* which proeeeilwl to the cxtT«TOft measure of a veto 

III the rase. The interests of tbe nation demanded strong action, and it was unhesitatingly 
entered on to attain that end. During Hayes* Presidency Eastern connections have in eiery 
way Iieen improved, and the commercial fnlnra has occupied much of his attention. The 
rapid adianee of the Japanese towards nniisation has made them look npon tbe position they 
occupy in their dealings with foreigners as irksome to a degree They have strongly maintained 
their right to administer (heir oivn bws and regulate their own tariffs. At the present moment, 
England, France, Rn'sia, and Germany are negotiating on the subject, but the United States, 
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of America hare alreadj Tw»"n5'=e<l tte Japanese liglit, and tliia conccsrioTi has procnred for 
iVmericans the opening of two new jwrfs. The convention entered into is enhject to the 
concurrence of the other Powers, hnt the action of the United States nill no donht infloeneo 
the snh=oquent decismn. 

Since then nothing of any >eiy great importance has occiirrej, and perhaps this may 
he considered as the best proof of the poHey which has been pursued by the administration. 
Although no extraordinary events liave talen place dnring the time Haves has liceii Prerident, 
every one must agree that he has acted thronghoot pmdenfJy and honestly. He has had 
the welfare of his country at heart, and his earnest etforts have been directed towards reforms 
in all thf>»o branches of the semce where corruption was rapidly becoming the order of the day. 
It is a moot question whether Ilsyes will again be nominated as President when his term 
of ofEce expires. Popular opinion is fioiDling to General Grant as bis prolnble snecessor, 
and there is no doubt that the successful soldier, nho has already served twice, will be 
pressed to accept yet another term of office If he folloire in the path of the great Washington 
he will refuse, and there is nothing as yet to show that be desires re-nomination If he 
does not come forward the chances are greatly in favoor of the ie-el«tion of Hayes. His 
party is convinced of bis earne»tnes«, and will rally round him. The nation as a whole fnn«t 
appreciate bis work, and looking to tbe fact that bis opponents, apart from General Grant, 
win be run from purely party motives, many will snpport him to maintain that onler nhicli 
is bu aim. In re-nominatmg and electing Have* the citizens of the Unifeil States will 
be doing their nv*ion a service .\nd they might go farther and fare moeh worse. 
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tingul'hed strate^'st's career. In tlie year jost named (1856) iloUte vras also in attendance 
upon the Cro^m Prince on his visit to Pa^Linds when he t\-as befrolboJ to the Princess 
Rojal at Balmoral lie has on several occasions since paid \isits to this country. 

la the year 1853 Moltfee was advance! to the rank of Chief of the Grand General 
Staff of the Prussian army, and in 1859 became a Iieutcnaat-^'neral Fie noiv be "in in 
conjnncticm vrith the svar minister. Von Boon, the reorganisation of the Pro-sian armv, and 
the rcsnltsiof hts labours were apparent to the world, seven or erglit years afterward^, in 
the crucial contest with Austria. Sloltke also produced plans far the d>.foice of the German 
coasts and the creation of a German navy. At thu point it may ho conicment to notice 
the present efficiency and strength of the Gcimao army, bearing in mind that these results 
have been attained chiefly through the exertions of Von Moltke Tlie Lirgest army in 
Europe, upon a peace, footing, ia that of Russia, which numbers 763,427; Pnnee coming 
next, with 430,703 j and then Germany, with 419,000. But in time of war Germany has 
the strongest resources of any European nation, being able to place upon a war footing a 
body of no fewer than 1,473, 31G men. -She w closely followed by Russia, with a total war 
footing of ].,213,250; and France, with 1,000,000 men; Aostru, the next in order, leing 
800,000 men below the last-named 'Power. In Germany, by Ibo Constitution of 1871, the 
Pruolan system was extended to the whole Empire, and every ablc-lotliod mm must serve 
in the army. From his twentieth year he most pass seven years in the aetiio army-— three 
In active service, and the remalader in the reserve. lie then forms part of (ho Limlnehr 
for fire years. By a law passed in IS75, every mao capable of bearing arms, who is not 
either in the line, the reserxe, or the laudwebi, must tortn a pntt of the landstnrm until 
he is forty-two years' of age. By calling ont all, except her last meries, Germany could put 
close opo& two millions aod a half of men in the field. The cost of tho army for the 
year 1877 was a trifle over eighteen millions sterling, so that her military supremacy Las 
not been cheaply purchased. 

During the Austrcv-Italian war Moltke was present in the Aostriaa head-quarters. IFc 
studied carefully the Austrian plan of campaign and the tactics of the oppo-mg army; and 
after the conclusion of peace he devoted bimseU eyslcmatically to the task of dei doping the 
capacities of (he Prussian general staff and the Prussian ormy. In IhfiJ the IVusilui war 
with Denmark, broke out. Schleswig aod Ifolstein were invaded by Prussia and Austria in 
conjnncfion, were wrested from Denmark, aod transferred to the allies jointly, ifoltko sketched 
the plan of the campaign and assisted in its exeentioD, serving with dbtinction. In'lSCS the 
Duchy of Iflucnberg, situate es«t of Ifolstein and north of the Elbe, waa ccled by Denmark to 
Pfussix It was not till 1860, howeior, that the general’s first great opportunity came. During 
iVi’is second war ho again assumed the chief Twponsibdity, acting as he did ia the war with 
Denmark. As will be remctnliercd, Prnssia and Austria— at tho cIo=e of fruitless diplomatic 
negotiations— went to war in the year 1806. The former Power claimed for herself Schleswig 
and Ilulstein; this, with other causes of dissension and jealousy, led to the seien weeL«' war 
between Prussia and Austria, in which Prussia was joined by Italy Austria w.\» signally 
defeated in the battle of Sadowa (or Koniggmtx}- "Ihe whole plan of this Bohemian campaign 
was due to iMoltke, who was present in (b* battle of Koniggralz, which he IcL In hke 
maimer he armnged the bold advance of the Prsssiaa columns agamst Olmutx and Vienna, and 
negotiated the armistieo and the ptelimmariea of peace. This camin-gn has been generally regarded 
M one of the most brilliant, rapid, and de«sj« which have been fought in modem time*. 
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jroIlJ.ebim?'!F ile5cr!bed it as ''a catnpiiifH which, for PrO'SW, for ani fr'T iht 

worU, has an importance which it is impnssihlc t« measure." StaleJ hrieflf, the chief results of 1 19 
war wore tliat Austru was eiclu.leJ from the Germanic Confe-leratiun, and that Yenetia was 
transferrcl to Italy. A North Gcrnno ConfcJcralwn, which incloJcd all the Sbtes north pl 
the Mam and Hohemia, was formed, with Pnis-h at iU b‘ml} the Stales sooth of that ho* 
formed the South German Conloderalion. For his eerrices daring this war Von 'Mollke received 
the order of the Black Eagle and a national dotation. 

Early in 1S70 it hccame app-irent, to ol»erw:r« of Eoropcin politics that a war hetw«n 
France and Germany was, sooner or later, meriuWe. for some time before this, however, ^'on 
lloltke ani other Icilmg Prussun cmerals ani stilcsmea lial bren preparlpg f>r war. JIollLe, 
mJeeJ, long before the war actually broke out, had been engaged la drafting np plans for a 
movable campaign. At last the moment arriicj when the p«it sohlicr wxs called from his 
retirement in Silesia (where he hiJ, a year and a half before, buried hi* wife), and b."cloneJ by 
the hand of duty to a still greater taak than any he bad yst undertaken. On the loth of July, 
1870, the Emperor Napoleon, with a raehocu which has since been almost oniser«a)ly admiltcil, bot 
for which hi was perhaps not altogether responsible, declared war sgulnst Pni»*ia. The cet«i.*ible 
grcMtid of complaint by France was that she was dis*utisficl with the euodaet of PniMia ta eem* 
nectua with tho candsUtutc of the Pnnee of IlohcniolWru for the raeaat Spanish crown. B'R’W 
the flat of Naprrleo:! had gone forth, Moltle and Dismarefc liaJ liartcneil to Berlin, being W 
thither by iimiaous porteota of the coming storm. A terrible eonlliL-t sjvcJiIy ensued, and one 
which for blijiilshed has not been nvallod in Eorope since the days of the tlrst Napdeoa. Me- 
iory after rictor} fell to the lot of the Prosuao armic*, and at length, on the 1st of Se}>icml<r, 
the great aal crushing catastrophe for Fnnec omred: the Emperor Napoleon innendcivd at 
Sedan, The King of Pm<sia, speihing at the banqoet which followed the battle, and drinking 
to his brave army, said " Yon, Von Pkjon, have shatpenrd my sword ; you. General von iloUke, 
hare wielded it ; and )-oa, Count Yon Bisoaocch, have gusled the policy of Proisia far years 
towards the height which it has thb day attained I " 

The following paMage, referring (o a memorable incident in the Fraoeo-Gcrman campa^, 
and published by one of the victorious general’s biographers, will be perused with interest: 
"The d'»e reblions which existed between the king and hb faithful servants — ^Moltke, the great 
soldier, and BismareV, the grab statesman— are exemplified by a circumstance which is said to 
have occurred at the end of the ternMa conBict at Gtavelalte, and is very characteristic. Tlie 
Pomeraaima having come op just at the r^ht lime, as aTTan3;ed by lloltke, the French were 
defeated and driven into iletr. It wm late in the ercaing whoa the victory was decided, and 
as it was impossible for them to return to the head.quartcrs at Port-a-ilonssoa, the King afld 
his immediate followers were oblged to seek shelter ia ItezonnllB or spend the night in the 
open air. All the houses were filled with the wounded; only one small room was found for the 
King, and here a lamp-bed was brought for H» Maift.ly. 'And where is JIoKte where is 
Bismarck to be quartered?' asked the King. 'Kowhcre nt present.* said the adjutanL 'Fetch 
them here,' said the King, sending away Uie esunp-bel for the wse of the woonded, and orderios 
some straw to be brought, of which a bed was made, on ahich the Kii«, Moltke, and Bis- 
marck slept, all three ti^ther" 

Upon the Emperor Napoleon’s sorreadet at Sedan, the French Empire was abolished, and a 
Republic proclaimed at Paris The Prussians inarched upon the city, and invented it on tbe 
13ta of September. Fighting also went ga in oQief parts of France. Tbe new Republifiia 
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lie was lotK to spcat of liimself, but after some conrersatioa on other topics, be thus 
espresswi himself to the eorrespotitlent who interviewed him: “I will tell yoa eiactlr what I 
f«\; I have an antipathy for praise-mongering, such as some persons have for certain 
animals; it puts me out o! tone for a whole day to hear anything of the kind. The 
Bohemian campaign is, indeed, a g»nd, undying page in the history of the world, an eicnt 
the ccmseijaences oE which no one — ■« o»« — can. now foresee. I have done my dnty and 
filled my position hononrahly, like all my comrades, anl nothing mote. God's, almighty 
power has gaided the victonona Right of the Prussian eagle. The bravery of onr army, 
the caDUon of their leaders, as well as my plans, are ouly the instruments of lIis will ; 
and when I hear the bonndlesa landations which the pahlic heap upon me, the thought 
always recurs, How would it have been if success, this unpaTalleled kuccess, had not crowned 
our ellorts? Would not the uniaentel praises of so many ignorant crities have become 
just so much unmerited blame?** In order that his visitor should not go away tropty-^ 
handed, however, the General gave him a small packet on parting, containing notes, in the 
fomous soldier’s own baalwrittog, upon military matters and plans of great momeuL 

Touehmg Count voa JloUVe’s appearances as an author, we have already remarVed that 
his L^Uert /roa THrUj were puhlishod lo 1S15. The same year also witnessed tie pub* 
licatioa of the Ctmpaign i* Taritpi and in referring to this work, in the courae of 1«» 
converution with the eorrespoadeut of Iftiem, the Count remarked: "It appeared onony* 
monsly, like all my hooks, and it most have been what yon cal] a literary £asco, for I 
hare never heard any but profes^ioaal men speak of it** His hook on The Jlalian Crwpiriya ef 
ISolt Cius publisheJi in 1603. It attracted much attention in Anstria, on account of the 
laudatory manner lo which the author, with his nsoal frank and chirolKus spirit, referred 
to General Benelek. The hi,tory of XJe GttmM end Fretel TTar of 1370-71 was pub- 
lished by the Ocaeral Stall in Berlin in 1S74, and ranch of this work came from the pen 
of Count 5IoUke llis Zellere from have been published both in Denmark and 

Germany. An English traihlation of h» Oieerratiom on tie Injltnee fi.il Armt Freeuioa 
iire on lUdirn Taehe* was published in London in the year 1S71. 

In 1S73 the Emperor of Gernmoy, at the instigation of Count ^foltkc, ordered two 
millions of needle-guns, lo supply the losacs sustained by the different arsenals in the Franco- 
German war. It was by means of this weapon that the successful operations against 
Denmirt, Austria, and France were carried on, and the German soldiers— which, of course, 
means the German popniatiou — ha*! become nsed to its management. Eecent. events, however, 
have dmonslraled Hot the ncedlc-gon is not regaided with tliat unbounded faith in Germany 
which prevailed at the time when the above evtensivc order was given. Count lloltko 
tserrises a sleepless vigilance in perfecting the nrms and accoutrements of the German soldiery, 
and becomes immediately permmlly acqnmnUd with dl imprevemenU in weapons and the 
constractvwi o! new arms node by other countries. 


The hUrvhal also gives the dosesV attention to oil that transpires in Franee. Hi. slaff 
kept a watchful «\e wpou the numerons defensive works conslrneted after tho war of 1S70 
on the north^teni fmnU« of Franco. Officers an! agents of the German Government 
informed o! the pregress of alfsira along the Yofg« and tho Jura, TJ.e 
fifth Anmmira in U Section do SUtwUqne et do Ofographic da Grand £tat-hbjor,*' puV 
Iiihcd in ISfo. at Berlin, was oecompaiiied by * map of the whole of the fortreeses and 
ru irars of France. The "Aaooal" pomUd tni to the German officera tho esact position of 
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11)0 new fort?, aa<l Low far the worts Lad progres<vJ. All the bounJaries of Tranco were 
csamined, from Belgium, ' round by Luieffibooiw, GcrmTiv, Suilzerland, the Mediterranean, 
Spain, and the Atlantic Ocean, to the Englisli Chaancl. The construction of nil new works 
of defence Ivas sinco also been closely followed, and tbe minutest operations of Franco are 
fcnoivn to her enemy ocrosa the Rhine. A few years ago it was said that Pans would 
form nn imtaense central refuge, wbicU could not be lUTtsted for the future; but tbe pub- 
lication of ccrbiin studies made on this point by Frussiao officers, under the direction of 
Count Moltke, bos raued serious dauhU in tbe minds of Fteneb nnUtary men. Tbe Germans 
affirm that with 150,000 men they would bo able to perform again the feat accoraphshed 
in IS70, and that 300,000 men would bo requirod by Franco to occupy tbe vast space 
"mmprised within the defences of Pan*. 

In Sfay, 157(J> a report was cicculatcd in Iho Contincatal newspapers to the effect that 
a visit which ndd-Marshal TifoItVc was about to pay to Denmark and Sweden had for its 
' object the carrying out of a political mission. Tina report, however, was subsequently con- 
tradicted upon anthority. It is difficnlt, of course, for an iadividnal occupying the distinguished 
position of Field-Marshal MoltLo to conceal bis movcaieats; and even whetf he docs not 
Imio Berlin, the quidnuncs have no difficulty in penetrating schemes which Germany is 
constantly reported to bo maturing. Hanover bos recently become a part of tbe great 
German Confederation, and tlicro arc Curopean politicians who regard with aasions minds tbe 
futnre of Holland. Tliis State has been marked oat by some os (bo next subject of absorptioa 
by Germany, though •the event is placed os yet in (be dim dtsbnee. Touching upon this 
question, however, the E-UilHr^h litriew — in an article upon "A Prussian Campaign in 
Holland," published in October, 1S75 — remarked: “It is not for a moment to bo supposed 
that tbo Dutch, if tlircatcncd by the powerful neighbour who holds the frontier until now 
ooicrcd brgely by Hanover, can do much more than protect themselves against a eo«^ it 
main. Tlioy would, doabtless, imitate the gallant rvsbUnee of tbe Danes to tbe invasion of 
Slcsvik, and wo trust less inoITuctiutly. But it cannot be too loudly proclaimed that the 
independence of the Netherlands is a cardinal point in the political system of Burope, and 
one nhich wo regard of obsolatcly vital importanco to ourselves. The tno most formidable 
crises in modem history occarred whilst the Low Countries were under the dominion of 
Spain in the sixteenth ecolury, and again when they passed under the dominion of Prance 
in the eighteenth. Tlieir native love of freedom, not unaided by England, enabled them 
twice to throw pB the yoke; and the men of Holland would be equally impatient of tbe 
dominion of a Teutonic Empire, which is at this moment the object of their apprehensions. 
VTe trust those apprehensions may prove altogether unfounded. But we believe that tbe first 
sign of an aggression on Holland would kindle the entire sympathy of Europe; and it is 
one of the first of BiatUh interests that the coasts and harbours within a few hours’ sail 
of our shores should ever remain in tbe hands of a friendly people, and as inviolate as our 
own territory." Germany with the s«-board of llollaml would prove an absolutely over- 
whelming Fewer, and a constant source of menace and danger to the whole of the European 
Continent! but if we are to believe one of her most friendly critics, she has sufficient upon 
her hands for many years to come with her own internal concerns and the consolidation 
of the Empire. An able German critic, the Baron von HoltzendorB, has observed that “at 
present there may not yet exist any strong tendency toward drawing a line of practical 
sipuratiou between the royal and imperial prerogatives vested in the s.iine Prussian Crown, 
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G iuseppe (JOSEPH) GARIB\IiDI, the Libentor ©f Itilp, is ©ne of those few characters 
who, by their nnseIGsh anil Boble-hearted |<atriotisni, have been elevated into the ranks 
of the ■world's bene^tors. The esample of snch men has kept alive the devotion anil ea- 
thasLasm of the patriots of many a down-troiUen nation, until they have at length thrown off 
the yoke of tyranny. Rarely U snch a career as GanlialJi’s wi(ne6<ed in the history of peoples 
—a career which began in the bumblest condition of We, and cnlminafed in the affectionate 
regard of an entire people, and the admiration ©f the whole civilised wntlJ. The errore of 
the iUnstnona Italian patriot— and he has by no means been witbont them— detract little from 
the lostre of bis fame. The parity and disiaterestedness of bis motives have never been 
questioned. "While be could have risen— as nnscmpnloos popular laders have so frequently 
done— on the shoulders of the people to the most ambitioos heights, be was content, when bis 
work was accompliahed, to retire to hu island borne of Ciprera, there, bke snotbcr Cmnnnatns, 
to devote himself to the pursuits of agriculture. There Lave been careers as brave and daring 
as that of Ganbaldij Lot that which has given him tbe immortal gnhtoJe of the Italuin 
nation is the spotless punty of his life and tbe noporalleled singleness of bis mms. 

Garibaldi was born at Kice, on tbe Sind of daly, IS07, io the same honse and chamber 
in which Massena was born. Ilia father, Dominique Ganbaldi, was a sailor, who experienced 
many viei^sitndes. Like many other great men, (bis future child of adventure and soldier 
of liberty appeals, however, to have been roost deeply impressed by his mother. Of this noble 
woman her d^isgnUhed son himself writes'— "Is it not to her pity for the unfortunate, to 
her compassion for the suffenng, that I owe that great love — I wiU say more, thit profound 
charity— for my coonliy which has procured me the affection and sympathy of my niiforhmatc 
fellow-citizens ? I nin not supostitions, and yet T will alTirm this, that in the most tcmblc 
instances of my life, when the ocean roareil under the keel and against the sides of my ves»el, 
which it tossed Lke a cork, when bullets whistled in my ears like the wind of the tempest, 
when balls showered aronnd me like had, I constantly saw her on her knees, bnned in prayer, 
bent at the feet of the Mo-t High, ami for me. That which gave me that courage at whwh 
people have sometimes been astoimdied was the conviction I felt that no harm could happen to me 
while so holv a woman, while snch an angel, was praying for me.” From his earliest yontb 
Garibaldi manifested a brave and fearless spirit, and a changeless feeling of pity and sympathy 
for the weak, the unfortunate, and the suffering. At the age of eight I e plunged into the t ar, 
and rescued a drowning woman. A few yevts later, when some of his companions, sailing m 
a boat between Mice and Villafranca, were in imminent peril owing to the rising of a storm, 
be swam out to save them Uany otber instances of bis dating and humanity ate recorded. 
Having receiveil a good education, he was jweswd to adopt a professional career, bnt the 
11 
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on Skaten Island; but Ibe old instincts prevaitcd, and be sliortly tunb to the sea, maUi}'» 
be\er8l Voyages to China and Austajha A few years later he waa m England, visiting the 
Tjne Chidly through the esertions of Mr Cbwen, the inhabitants of Newcastle presented 

him with a sword and a telescope. In reply to this manifestation of sympathy, Ganbaldi wrote : 

“If eier England, jour native country, should he so circumstanced as to requiie the help of 
an ally, cursed lie that Italian who would not step fonvard with me in her defencel Your 
Government has gi\en the autocrat a check and the Austrians a lesson, the desjwts of Europe 
are against jou in consequence (this vras lu 1851). Should England at any time, in a just 
cause, need my arm, I am ready to nnsheatb m her defence the noble and splendid sword re- 
ceived at your hands.” 

Fubliu order having been established in Stinlinia, Garibaldi purchased tlie island of Caprera, 
where he settled down to farming pursuit"^ lie also became a trader to Nice, and obtained the 
recognition of his rank in the Sardinian navy. Meanwhile, political events in Italy moved 
forward rapidly, and in April, 1659, Givour sent for GaribaldL The Sanlinun generals scarcely 
knew what to make of a man who set at nought thcie arbitrary nuhtary rule; but Kinr* Victor 
Emmanuel, rightly understanding his character, said, “Go where you like; do what you hkel 
I have only one regret — that I am cot able to follow you." Then began Garibaldi's almost 
unexampled guenlla warfare. With his Alpine Chasseurs, numbenng some 17,000 men he 
fought a great number of engagements, captured Bergamo and Como, and at length drove the 
Austrians out of the lake country and from the foot of the Alps The final results of the 
(Ampaign are well known. The allied armies defeated the Auslmns from the Fo to the Ticino. 
MagcntA and Solferino compelled the surrender of Lombardy. The Emperor Napoleon hesitating 
to carry the war further, the Austrian Emperor accepted the armistice offered to him. When 
the preliminaries of peace had been decided upon, GanbalJi teodeied his resignation to Victor 
Emmanuel ; but this not being accepted, (be general decided upon carrying on the war in his 
own manner. After some mouths, dispirited m bis efforts for Italian independence, Garibaldi 
OQCcmore tendered his rosiguatiou, and it was accepted, macb to the indignation of the people. 

But it was impossible for this ardent fnend of freedom to remain quiescent, and proclamations 
from his hand followed each other m quick succession, lie called foi a national subscription 
and for a million muskets. So great was the magic of his name that a vessel reached Gibraltar 
having on board 23,300 guns, sent to Ganbaldi by the Ainenean patnots. Early in the jear 
ISCO he was once more upon the march, and on the Sth of May sailed from Genoa with a body 
of 2,000 men, whom be had induced to volunteer for tlio purpose of a descent upon Sicily. 
Reachiug Talamara, he issued a proclamation os follows. — Italy and Victor Emanuel I * that 
was our battle-cry wheu we crossed the Iftcmo; it will resound into the very depths of oEtna 
As the prophetic battic-cry re-echoes from the hills of Italy to the Tarpeian mount the tottering 
throne of tyranny will fall to pieces, and the whede coontiy will nse like one man I " The 
Piedmontese Government disapproved of the expedition, and attempted to prevent its departure. 

In less than six months, however, it was successful, and the king, in an .address to the people 
of Southern Italy, said, “The people were ^htmg foe liberty m Sicily when a brave warrior, 
devoted to Italy and to me — General GanbaMi— sprang to their assistance They were Italians; 

I would not, ought not, to restrain them." Garibaldi, who had assumed, in the name of I'letor 
Emmanuel, the title of Dictntoi of Sicily, attacked Palermo with such eneigy and spirit that the 
Neapobtm troops, dnien into the citadel, sued for an armishte Melazzo surrendered to him 
on the 2lBt of June. After this victory the King of Sardinia uiged Ganbaldi to desist from further 
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on Sblen IsUaJ, but tlie c!J instiDcts pmailwl, and Le sliortly toot to the sea, mabo" 
>e\eral \uyages to China and Anstraha A few years later he in England, Msitiog the 
Tyne. Chilli) through the exertions of Mr. Cuwen, the inhabitants of Newcastle presented 
him with a sword and a telescope. In repl) to this manifestitiun of s>mj)atlij, GanbalJi wrote — 
“If e%et England, jovir mti\e eonatry, shoold be so tncomstanced as to require the help of 
an ally, cursed 1>e that Italian who would not step forward with me in her defence I Your 
Goiemroent has given the autocr.it a check and the Austrians a lesson; the de«pots of Europe 
are ogiinst you in consequence (this was in 1854). Should England at any time, in a just 
cause, need my ami, I am ready to nnsbeath in her defence the noble and splendid sword re- 
ceived at your hands.” 

Public order having been cvt.ibbshed in Sardinia, Garib.aldi purchased the island of Caprera, 
where he settled down to farming porsuits He also became a trader to Nice, and obtained the 
recognition of his rank in the S,irdiniaii navy, ileanwhile, political events in Italy moved 
forward rapidly, and in April, 1S59, Cavour sent for Ganbalili. The Saidmian generals scarcely 
knew what to make of a man who set at oooght iheir arbitrary military rule, hut king Victor 
Emmanuel, rightly understanding his character, said, "Go where you like; do what you likel 
1 have only one regret — that I am not able to follow yoa.” Then began Garibaldi's almost 
unexampled guerilla vvarCire. With his Alpino Chasseurs, numbering some 17,000 men, he 
fought a great number of engagements, captured Pergamo and Como, and at length drove the 
Anstriana ont of the bike country and from the foot of the Alps The final results of the 
campaign are well known. Tlie albed armies defeated the AusTnass from the Po to the Ticino, 
hl^nta and Solfenno compelled the eorrendet of Lomhaidy- The Emperor Napokon hesitating 
to cany the war further, the Aostrian Emperor accepted the armistice offered to him. When 
the prelimtsanes of pence bad been decided upon, Ganbaldi tendered bis resignation to Victor 
Emmanuel; but this not being accepted, the general decided upon carrying on the war in bis 
own manner. Aller some months, dispirited m his efforts for Italian independence, Carib.ildi 
cnccmore tendered hU resignation, and it was accepted, much to the indignation of the people. 

But it was impossible for this ardent fneod of fireedom to remain quiescent, and proclamations 
from his hand followed each other in qnick succession. He called for a national subscription 
and for a million muskets. So great was the magic of bis name that a vessel reached Gibraltar 
having on board £3,500 guns, sent to Ganbaldi by the Amencan patriots. Early in the year 
ISCO he was once more upon the march, and on the bth of klay sailed from Genoa with a body 
of 2,000 men, whom be had induced to volunteer for the purpose of a descent upon Sicily. 
Eeaching T.ilatnara, he issued a {Huclamation as follows: — "‘Italy and Victor Emanuel I ' that 
was our battle-cry when wb cros-sed the T^cjno; it will resound into the very depths of jEtna. 
As the prophetic battle-cry re-echoes from the hills of Italy to the Tarpeian mount the tottering 
thione cd tjmixny will fall to pieces, and the whole country will rise like one man I" The 
Piedmontese Government disapproved of the expedition, and attempted to prevent its departure. 
In less than six months, however, it was Buccescful; and the king, in an address to the people 
of Sonthem Italy, said, “The people were fighting for liberty in Sicily when a brave wamor, 
devoted to Italy and to me — General Garibaldi — sprang to their assistance. They were Italians; 

I would not, ought not, to restrmn them.” Ganhal^, who had assumed, vn the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, the title of Dictator of Sialy, attained Rilenao with such eneigy and gpint that the 
NeapoLt.-ta troops, driven into the citadel, sued for an armishce. Jlelazro surrendered to him 
on the 21st of June After this victory the liLiiig of Sardmia urged Ganbaldi to de«ist from further 
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oi«rat.0BS agamn N,pl„ u„,il aa opportimilj- tonU U? aHoricJ to Sicily ot declatiog her 
a hneat to a ua.trf Italy. The yicloriouo geaeial repM, "Sir, your Jlajcatv kao.va lie 
h.sh ^tcam aad tie decot, oa which I M ,„wprf, Majety; bat .oeh ia the .Me of thiag. 
m IMy that at the preeeat moment 1 canoot obey year Maiest)--. io.tmctiooa, much u I 
rtoald bhe .t I am c,dled for ,ad ogprf » by Urn people „f Kapfa. I bate tried ia mia, 

11"^ d m" w ' '"‘“S “ ' '*'> “■»* “ "o™' 

r taiffl f.' ‘ ■' ' I “ “-‘“S'- 1' «£ Mr. »■> 

trV,L ^ on me by the wishes of the people 

voalr 1 n '["“r “» Neapolitan Bonrboa I .hall lay down my .won! at 

Lv r Tl' ; ”1 »£ 'ifet:™-" Oa the followiag 

day GanMd. „acladed n wath the NeapoLta,,., who aged to emenate Sicdly. 

Keaaold ”1 ' M aneceas. laadiag at Spartiveato. ho dime Init the 

he 1 T*" '“a"* 1 M nacigatioa of the Strait., after which 

of tie 1 s m ““ '»”*"? the litl, of Dictator 

had been mth ' •* darin« co*rfo«/<ro/' but admitting that the fortune of war 

atlrliird?. bad formed proruioaal govera- 

refilm! hi. f “‘f <*r the ...horily aad the fall arbilnmieat of th.ie d^alA. 
to olrTthe ?'»S tbanem prewdrf Q.eta, where he meolred nnol.t.ly 

EeXlafsf G "~P=. were defeaUd .1 

SS oTtf da^T' b* ^‘bered fmm a. a.«dote 

amiunil 1, r* ^ bariag informed the gmieml that 

irZ 111 ‘b*" - ■!■>?" •'Go home. Ty.. lie," 

oartmhre. I ” a.rihald " '"'b™* bread, and to Sght willonl 

vitoS.m.n'ir^rri:! s » «■» di, 

the Papal States, bcjiJ fbUowed Sardinian troops entered 

of the Jesuit Colleo-f at P-i i_ number on the 11th. Garibaldi took po«sesiiou 

oil the rogg«l out«.sts that Tt S r7h'1t'^irT'*'t 

Naples, and deebrod the states of the Crowa. V 

wmclnded with the capture of An a property. The campaign ia the ilarches 

rendered, with the entm narramn ” ^ Caribaldmaa, when Geneml Lmaorieifre .er- 

gained mm, her reetcy ,^,7ML"7Z I "fN f' ““ 

later Garibaldi pnblisbed > TarnAAi”^ ^ ““ the 'Voltumo. A few weeks 

with the Italian tm-dom. «d on the th ^ 

with the Saidinuan States TI,a u -tl , in faronr of their union 

Pmmannel and Ganbaldi met betw^n Tel^ T afterwnnb Victor 

writes: — “ Seems the rwt .1,..^ .1 t- Speranznno. A spectator of this scene 

bis ho«e a touch of the sour i/***^«*?*^ * haring recc^nised Garibaldi, gaie 

of the ting aad there of Oanb.Id, .." b™ ‘b“ 

•tep iaadconee, mired hi. mp .ad added' .. ' ' .M™”"'! ' ' Garihaldi made oaelhei 

Italyli Vie, or Eanna..., n^Lt^ hi. S e.T” l"t»bl.d iriH. emoti.a, -Kiag of 

Ganbaldi, amt inth eoual damni « » » **** stretched out his hand to 

Italian patriot .urrender his titT oT^Dictator **T*«.^°^*" circumiUnc^ did the 

IS title of Dictator of the Two SieOies. 1Vh« the king entertd 
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Naples <rith Garibalji, the latter was the popular fanninte An Englishman who was piesent 
ou the occasion of the \isit to the shrine of SL Januarius, thus describes the two men. — 
"As the etneas of the populace tang thto^h the damp att, I thought Garibaldi seemed by 
far the more popular personage of the two, and I rejoiced that it was so “■ IVTiat bom Lmg 
on earth is as great as he in his sublime simplicity of character and spotlesa punty of 
intention ?’ I asked myself that day, and found no answer The vuit to the relics was soon 
orer; then* bold Victor Emmanuel strode down the middle aisle, his plain bluif features set m 
iron rigidity, never moving s muscle, and as Garibaldi walked close to him we had an 
excellent opportunity of comparison. Ganbaldi, with his broad, thoughtful brow, deep-sunk 
clear eyes, in whoso depths no shade of dishonest purpose ever lurked, and calm self-possessed 
demeanour; and the Ving, with his dragoon’s stride and bold glance, with nothing beyond 
this particularly noticeable about him — these two men, the bora king and the kingly subject, 
were indeed contrasts. Then, ns Ganbaldi walked down the aisle, the people literally rushed 
upon him, kissing him, and clasping the reiy hem of hjs red jacket like devotees; and then 
set up once mom a wild shout as of long pent-np cnthnsiasm ’’ 

On the ffth of November in this year, 1800, Garibaldi left Naples to return to Caprera, 
and ou the 87tb hia aiioy waa disbanded. Quiet ensued fot a period, but in July, 16C2, 
Garibaldi issued prochunahons from Rilermo to the Huoganans and the Itshans, calling npon 
both to resist their oppressors. The former procbmation led to no result; but Garibaldi and 
a band of followers cose at Ficuzza, and crossed from Catania to the Calabrian coast They 
were encountered on the 29tb at Aspromoote by the royal troops, under MajopQeoeral 
Pallavimo. During the conflict both Ganbaldi and bis son were uounded, and negotiations 
were therenpoa entered into. The general, eufferiog great pain, was conveyed to Spezria, 
where a ball was extracted from his anile by Profeesor Partndge, the eminent surgeon of Sing's 
College, who hod been dispatched to Italy by Garibaldi’s friends. In his own defence m 
connection with this disastrous affair, Ganbaldi issued a proclamation, denying that he intended 
to engage with the troops of Victor Emmanuel, and laying all the blame of the affair npon 
the Eataazi Goremtatfut. It was, of course, nrjpossiUe for the king to punish one who tad 
rendered such signal services to the cause of Italkan unity, and a decree of amnesty was 
acwtdmgly passed on the 5th of October Ganbaldi was elected to the Italian CLamher of 
Deputies, but tesigned hia seat on the 7th of January, 1864, explaining to tha electors of 
Naples his reasons for domg so. The cession of Nico had wounded him deeply; "but now 
that 1 see (be wrote) the shame of Sicily eucceed to the sale of Nice — of Sicily, which I love 
to cal! the country of my adopbon — feel.myself compelled to restore to you a trust which 
fetters ray eonsdence, and renders me mduectly an accomphee of crimes which are not my 

In April, 1864, Ganbaldi paid a visit to England, and those who witnessed his reception 
in London witnessed a progress almost unparalleled in even royal annals. The number of 
persons gathered together in Whitehall, at (%anng Cross, and m Pall llnll, to do honour to 
the Italian patriot, was probably in excess of any crowd which has upon any occasion 
assembled either m that or any other locably. The whole nietropobs was eit /He; and nearly 
four boars elapsed before the carriage of the Duke of Sutherland, in which Ganbaldi was 
seated, could make its way from Nine Elms to Stafford House. The general remained ten 
dajs in Loudon, and was the lion of mai^ fetes and demoiiottations, chief amongst which was 
the mounter demonstration at the Crystal Palace. He was presented with a sword by the 
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Italians in I»n(ictn, and with iDouincrable ]iil«ln.-3<<*s from corjiorato Lodirt. The poilic 
cnthusiism was unexampled. Uarilxildi lolt iMtidoa for Ital^ nomcwbat unexjujctodly on the 
S^nd, and his sudden dejiarturc ga>e nse to injor nimwirs of a political ami dijJumatie 
ciianiter The Duhe of Sutherland conseted the geoeral in his own ^acht to Caprers. 

On the 11th of June, IsCC, Oanbaldi appeared at Oeuoa, his object heinj^ to eater 
upon a carajaign aynust the Austrians. On the Snl of (be folbwin" month he attackcl 
Lts old enemies at .Monte Suello, hut was wounJeil in the thi;jh and compellcil to rctiir. 
Some dais later he crossed oier into the rrcncb district. He was a^in checked he the 
Austrans upon the Soro on July liind, hut on the next Aiy suetw-fullr encountered lletn. 
The war shortly afterwards ended, and he ntumed to Caprera. In the vear IMJT, Garibaldi — 
determined to strike am.ther blow for the unity of Italy— re-opencd the Roman question, stkI 
preparcil to iniadu the I’arnl Stales. He was arrested at Asinalun^, howeier, on the 21tb 
of September, by order of the Italian Goserament. He was nltimately permittei! to retnm 
to Caprera, hut, notwithstanding that he was ai^UoUy watched, contrirei] to escape from 
thence on the 14th of OctobiT. He speedily appcaml in Florence, where he incited the 
people (o join the insurgent Lnnds alrcmly gathering on the Roman frontier. On the fCth 
he defeated the Papal troops at Monte Rotondo; hut at MenUna, on the •Hh of N'oremler, 
the GanUildiaai were defeatol, and obliged to capitulate to the united Papal and French 
force) The fame day Ganbaldi was arroled at Figtine, on his journey to Caprer8» and carriffl 
to Spezzia. Tlic general protested against this a<t, elairoing the protection doe to “ 
Italian deputy and an .\mencan citizen ; and the authonties, probably deeming him to he a 
difficult and a dangerous pruoner, owing to the s>m]olhies of the people, released him ia 
the courso of a few dajs The arrest led to a tenous in‘urreclton in Milan. Ue again 
retired to Caprera, wheniv he wrote in July, 1865:— “Our l>eople, without abandoning the 
LW wlucU pres>n« the I«l>, should think of freeing their mind. For what Hod of 
liberty u to he expected from a nation which eiery day Jails doivn at the A-et of priest#, 
the pedestal of eiery tyranny, and the soldiers of the «.■»! atrocious of Italy's tyrants? 

I shall heheie that our people mean freid..m when 1 see the shop of St. Peter' turned info 
an asylum for the indigent, when I sec the flask of St, Jaauarins broken on the tonsured 
pate of the ludicrous sorcerer. Come what wiU, I shall die unhappy if, on the day you fight 
for Italy’s Lbcrty— whiih I hope will he soon— I cannot follow you, at least in an ambulance." 
In August, ISC's, Ganbaldi again resigned bis seat os a deputy in the Italian Parliament. 

In 1S70 he journeyed to France, and effend his seriiees to the Goiemment of the Xatiooal 
Defence. He was nominated to a command in the Vo«ges, hut, owing to a variety of dreum- 
stanees, the GanbaMian trooi-s were nDsuci-oefo! m the field, and on tie 7th of January, 1S?1. 
they were difeated near Sfontbard by Colonel Von Daanenhurg. In Fehroary Garibaldi 
returned to the National Assembly by Paris and several of lie departments, but he re'igwi 
to position as a deputy at the prehminary silting of tie Atoembly at Bordeaux. TTith bis 
hfe-li^ abhorrence of the priesU, he smd that "he loved the Republic, but hated the priest- 
hood" He was returned to the Italian Parliament in 1874. and on taking his scat m 
anuary, 1875, receiied a most (lattenag oratum. A short time previously a national gift bad 
l^n voted to bun by the Chamber of Deputies, and his straitened pecuniary cucumsUnew 
being matter of notu.^ety, donations showered in upon him from various parts of tie worU— 
many of which, however, ha declined. In 1S7G he accepted a donation of one hundred thousand 
hre, the gift of the King of Italy and of the Italian people. 
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On roany oceasioBs dnnng the josl Ibiee je&n the jraUic j»re^s has published letters from 
Oarihaldi upon the state of Ilurope anti the work which still lies before Italy, Tno of these 
express in brief his views upon these important questions. With regard to Ilaha Irreilcnia, be 
wrote as foUov.a from Capreraj vmdet date July 29Ui, 1878 — ^“Tlie manifestations for Itnha 
Irmlenta emanate from the calional eeotiment against Austria gravitating continually towards 
a conspicuous portion of our enslaved brethren, and we ought to be glad if it proves that at the 
proper tinib the awakening of onr wraotry to the wiping out of the outrages of many ceutunes 
will be unanimous. When every Italian from seventeen to fifty years of age shall be able 
to hit a iQarlc at SDO paces the question will be settled, and we hope for such a sublime 
result from the Government, assisted by the entire nation. . , Tlie present Government ought 
not to declare war against Austria, and with the breath of fictitions peace now blowing over 
Hurope such a war-note would be disapproved. Inasmueh, however, as it is nseless to hope 
for the accomplishment of Italian right from congresses and international arbitrations in an 
effectnal way while despotie power prevails, it is well to inculcate on united Italians what a 
ml fortune it will be for that generation of oors whicb shall be called to avenge the many 
injuries and disasters caused us by the two-headed eagle; and then, as Menotti says, an 
avntaache— of people, army, Government — will fulfil tbc sacred mission/' Wjtbia a month of 
the date of this letter Garibaldi further wrote respecitog the league of the three Emperors and 
*'the ritoation “The league o! the three Emperors prodoccs its natural fruits. The principal 
representative of despotism in the world, it has sought, by giving a taste of free thought, to put 
the peoples to eleep by means of its moral head, the great German Chancellor, who now, 
finding himself in perilous waters, throws away the mask and endeavours to caress his mituTal 
ally, the head impostor of tbc Vatican. To tell tbc peoples to mistrust the lying antocratio 
alliance Is lime wasted. ... In the programme of the Gern)ai:i Socialists which has 
recently appeared I see nothing that is homble for the world On the contrary, 1 find two 
articles which form part of the convictions I have held all my life, and the fulfilment of 
which is indispensable for the amelioration of the material and moral condition of the peoples. 
These articles are an uniform tax and the nation armed. One understands the reason why tbc 
Emperors do not cvro about that multitude of men whose missiou will be not only to defend 
the country at need, but to constitute it by labouring in tbc fields and in the woikshops. 
They naturally prefer the masses who obey Ibeir will like a sword in its swing. On our 
part, eminent men are not wonting to oigamse, under the auspices of liberty .and jostice, an 
opposition to the overwhelming tide of despotism aod falsehood. tVo ought to have an anti- 
diplomatic congrws at Pans, presided over by Victor Hugo." 
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Italians la Ua-Wa, awl Innnmwafcl- fn-m ccrj-^nite UJirt. Tbc ful-lic 

enthusiasm svas uue«mi.I«l GanbalJi left Li>ih1ob for Italy K-m^vrlut un«p«-ft-lly on the 
Had. and liU sudden departure Ra^e ri« to many mmtnir* of » i-Vnial and dipl^tnatic 
chanaei. The Duke of Sutherland e'Ot.\c)ed the Reocral in hw oven jsu-ht to Cupren. 

On the llth of June, OirihaMi appeaivd at Oenoa, his ohj<-ct U-iO},' to enter 

upon a campjtfe'ti a-ainst the Aii^tnaas. On the 3id ©f the fol!o«-in'r month he atlacko-l 
his M enmi« at Monte Suello. hut was uonwW in the and conip-II-rl to rrtip. 

Some .bjs later he crossed oscr into the IWth dutfwt. He wm a^rain checkwl by the 
Au-truns upon the Soro on July 22ijd, Ut on the prtt day sucx««fulty encountered them. 
Tlie war shortly afterwards exvled, awl he tvtnmed tn t^prera. In the )Car l*Ci, Gantaldi— 
determined to strike another blow for the unity of lulf— rr-oi-enwl the lUnun question, aw! 
prepare.! to inra/le the Papil Slate*. He was arrwted at Aiinalnnsa, Loweicr, on the 2Jlh 
of SeplemW, hy orvlcr of the Italian GoTemm-nt. H« «*« ultimately permilter! to retam 
to Caprem, hut, notmthstanding that he TigitaotJy matched, ccnlnTc.! to wcaj-e from 

thence on the !4th of OetoUf. He spectily appeam! in Hormce, where he incited the 
tA tive w-TOSgent tamts. ateeisl; tgathcewi^ o® the Uotnin. feontict. On the 2t!U» 
he defeated the Papal troops at Monte Rotondo; lot at ilenlana, on the -Ith of Xovemler, 
the Ganhnldians mere defeated, and obhse.1 to eapitobte to the united P-ipal and PreiKh 
forces. The same day GanUldi was atfi?*uJ at HsUoc, on his journey to Caprera, and earned 
to Sperzu The general proteitAl against this act, cljimiBg the protcclioD doe to an 
Italian depity and an ikmencan citizen; and the authorities, prolmlty dcming bin to !>e a 
diiBcalt and a dangcroas prisoner, owing to tl>e ayippathies of the people, released him in 
the course of a few days Tlie arrest led to a sen<>as iDsurrection is Milan. He again 
retired h> Caprera, whence he mrote to July, lSCSs«--**Our people, without alandontng the 
lahour which pee'cnca the bdy, sWiild think of freeing thrir mind. Por what kind of 
liberty U to be eipceted from a nation which eceiy d»y GIli doirn at the feet of pn’c*t», 
th" j)ed«ta! of ereiy tyranny, and the eoUicrs of the m.»t atrocious of Italy's tyrants’ 
T shall belic>e that oar people nuan frce<h>ai when I see the shop of St. I’eter tamed into 
an aarlam for the indigent, mhcD 1 see the ila<L of St. Januanus hroLra on llie tonsured 
jate of the ludicrous «>re«Ter. Come what will, 1 shall die unhappy if, oa the day you fight 
for Italy's bberty — which I hope will be soon — 1 cannot follow you, at least in an ambulance.” 
In Angust, Ganbaldi again resigned his seat a* * deputy in the Italian Parlament. 

In 1S70 ha jjurnejed to France, and offered his services to the GoTerament of the Kalional 
Defence, He was oonunated to a command in the Vo«ges, but, owing to a variety of cirtum- 
stances, the Garibaldian troops were iiibne(v>sfDl in the 6eld, and on the 7th of January, 1S71, 
they were defeated near ifontUanl by Colonel Von Dannenburg. la Febrnarv Garibaldi was 
returned to the National k^embly by Pan« and several of the departments, bat he resi^iicd 
hi3 pcsition a. a deputy at the preliminaiy sitting of the Assembly at Bordeaux. Ti'ith hts 
life-lcng abhorrence of the pnesta, he said that "he I«'«d the RepuLlic, but hated the priest- 
hood" He was returned to the Italian Parltameot in 1S74, and on taking his seat in 
January, 1875, received a ni>,sl tiattenng ovsltmi. A short time previoudy a caiional gift had 
been voted t.. him by the Chamber of Deputies, and his straitened pecuniary cireumslances 
being matter of noto.iety, donations showered in upon him from various jorU of the world- 
many of which, however, be declined, la 1S76 be aaccptwl a donation of one hundred thousand 
hre, the gift of the King of Italy and of the Italian people. 
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On manj- occasion*! daring tlie past three jears the public press has published letters from 
Garibaldi upon the state of Europe and the work which still lies before Italy Two of these 
express in brief his views upon these important qu»tioDs With regard to Itaha Irrolcnta, he 
wrote as follows from Caprera, under date July 29tli, 1S7S — “ The iranifeslaiions for Itahn 
IrreJenfa emanate from the national gentiment Aostna gravitating continually towards 

a conspicuous portion of our enslaved brethren, and we ought to be glad if it proves that at the 
proper timb the awalceniogof onr country to the wiping out of the outrages of many centuries 
will be unanimous. When every Italian from seventeen to fifty years of age shall be able 
to hit a mark at SOO paces the qacstion will be settled, and we hope for such a sublime 
result from the Gcerernmeiit, assisted by the entiec nation. . . The present GoTemment ought 
not to declare war against Austria, and with the breath of fictitious peace now blowing over 
Europe such a war-note would be disapproved. Inasmuch, however, aa it is useless to hope 
for the aeeoraplishment of Italian right from congresses and interiuitional arbitrations in an 
effectual way while despotic power prevails, it is well to meule.ate on united Italians what .a 
real fortnne it will he for that generation of emra which shall he called to avenge the many 
injuries and disasters caused ns by the two-headed eagle; and then, as 3renotti says, an 
nialanche — of people, army. Government — will fulfil the sacred mission.'' Within a month of 
the date of this letter Ganbaldi further wrote respectiog the league of the three Emperon and 
" the eitnatiou : " — " Ihe league of the three Emperore prodoces its natnral fmiU. The prinapal 
representative of despotiam in the world, it baa sought, giving a taste of free thought, to put 
the peoples to sleep by means of its moral head, the great German Chancellor, who now, 
finding himself in perilous n-aters, throws away the muk and endeavours to caress his antaml 
ally, the head impostor of the Vatieao. To tell the peoples to mistrust the lying autocratic 
alliance is time wasted. ... la the programme of the German Socialists which has 
recently appeared 1 see nothing that » homhle for the world. On the contrary, I find two 
articles which form part of the convictions I have held all my life, and the fulfilment of 
which is indispensable for the amelioratron of the material and moral condition of the peoples. 
These articles are an uniform tax and the nation armed. One usderstands the reason why the 
Emperors do not care about that multitude of men wboso mission will be not only to defend 
the coantry at need, hut to eonstitnt* it by labouring in the fields and in the vrotkshops. 
They naturally prefer the masses who obey their will like a sword in its swing. On our 
part, eminent men are not wanting to organise, under the auspices of liberty and justice, an 
opposition to the overwhelming tide of despotism and falsehood. We ought to have an anti- 
diplomatic congress at Pans, presided over by Victor Hugo." 

We cannot close this biography without referring to two or three of the numberless 
anecdotes which are related, showing the nolnhtj of Garibaldi's nature, his sympathy with 
and love for the human race, and the reasons for that extraordinary hold which he obtained 

over all with whom be came in contact. Ganbaldi’e strong feeling against the Austrians 

through whom he lost his wife Anita — is well known Yet when there was great distress in 
Austria, he said to certain visitors, “ You might do me a great pleasure if you would. There 
is much distress at present in part of the Anstnan dominions, I have sent them a hundred 
francs only it is all I can aConL If you would bat tell these things, and give the money 
to the poor people who want it so much, 1 shonld he veiy grateful to you." The gentlemen, 
who remembered the fearful death of Ganlalili's idolised wife, listened in astonishment, and 
at last said, "But they are Austrians •” "And is that the way in wliieh you read Clirist's 
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Gcrspe!?” the answer. "Did He not die for #11, and has He not said that all mankind 
ate bToUwTs’ It they base not a good goremment, ttie jwple onght rather fo be piliwi than 
blimed.” IIi» reqnest was oomphed with, and the saffcrers tnceired two thousand francs from 
the sale. VUiting the hospital of the incoraUes at Naples, n tonehing «eene occaired in one 
of the rooms GsnbaUh wis stroking the feeensU foreheait o£ a joong Venetian who 'had bnt 
a few hours to line and .osking him what he could do for him. •' Don’t forget niy country,” 
was the reply of the agonised youth Anolbet time Gsnhsldi, bolding in bis aTms*and fondly 
caressing a djing boy — notwithstanding all Lia usual self-control — burst into tears, eiclauning, 
"Qia even liberty he worth all this^” Dr N^laton, the Emperor Napoleon’s surgeon, who 
nas sent on one occasion to give Ganbaldi the benefit of his still, was anything but an 
admirer of the renowned soldier. After his Ti«it he said, “ Garibaldi is not a soldier, he is 
a saint 1 I am sure he will work miracles; he has worked one already, for he has moved 
me deeply by his very smile, and that is a miracle.” One who had been with all the 
Ganbahhan commanders in action said ■ "The solemn calmness, the supreme bravery of 
Garibaldi I iusve seen in no other. The sentiment which prersils in him, #nd wimd which 
all other feelings concentrate, u love. He loves man indindiully and collectively— he loves 
humanity— he loves creation” At Naples, on one occasion, two men were qnarrelling 
desperately A third interposed, exclaiming, “ Don't yon know this is Gftribaldi'a day?” The 
combatants immediately threw down their knive*, and embraced, crying, 'Ttea Gariiahiil" 
The Timm’ correspondent at Tana wrote.— “The sway Ganbaldi bolds over his •own people i# 
grounded on boundless faith and love , he is accustomed to have his ahsolute will worshipped, not 
di^ntcd- nay, bis most parsing thought guessed and forestalled. Though the most affable and 
condescesding of men, the distance between him and bia most intimate friends is immense nnd 
never overstepped. None ever dare to offer him advice, none even to address him when his 
bmvr is set and he Woods over his vcotorcnis schemes. The very spell of the man is in his 

edesce, and when he oj>ens Ins bps the watchword mast be 'to heat and to obey.'” 

Such is the man to whom Italy owes so deep a debt of gmtitnde: a man who, not- 
withstanding errors of judgment, retouns one of the vnoet widely revered and lieloved, aa well 
as one of the most remarkable men of the ninetceoUi century. 
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T his arfeat friend of liberty, and pinte nmong»t Imn^ men of letters, wns born at T!««ani?:in, 
on the 20th of February, 1S02. He feceivel the names of Victor Marie lingo Ilfs father, 
n-ho was a gentleman of Lorriine, and irhose ancestry had been noble for three hundred years, 
acqntred a high reputation m the wars of the First Empire. From being a simple eolunteer in the 
armies of Jfapoleon, lie rose to the rent of general, and held important commaods in Spain ani^ 
Italy. A free-thinker in religion, he di'phyed rooch of that e«entricity which has sinee dw' 
tingnished his illustrious son. He was eominandant of the girruon at Besanjon, nod eshibiteil 
the most devoted loyalty to Napoleon. Victor Hngo’s mother was a notive of La Vendee— a name 
written with the indelible stain of blood to the history of France She was a fnend of Hadams 
Boaehamp and hladame de la nocbejaiiaeliD, and was s staunch C.atholic and Itoyalish Her son’s 
early years were passed nnder her care, and bis mind became tinged with her own Royalist and 
romantic sentiments In hts fifth year, however, he was conveyed to Aveliino, in Cahbrn, where his 
father was governor, and thence he travelled through Florence, Rome, Naples, and back to Paris 
xn 1809. His edncation begin at the Conveot of the Feuillantiaes, nnder pirate direction from 
a proscribed general. At the age o! nine he was removed to Spain, residing m a seminary of nobles 
fora year; hat scholarship amongst Spaaish students being in a laonbund condiiion, Victor Hugo 
tetomed, for a time, to the Convent of the Peailtanlincs Dariog the elo«iiBg yeiti of Napoleon's 
chequered career. General Hugo, probably foreseciog the evils that would beset Fnnce, determined 
to enter his son at the Polytechnic School It wa^i not hr the sword, however, bnt by the jieii, 
that the triumphs of the latter were to he won 

By the age of tea Victor Hugo began to lisp in namWr®, nri'l id ISlC he preduoeil the 
tragedy of ''' Artamjne,” to eelebnte the accession of Laois XVIIT. The siiccenling year— that 
s, at the ai>e of fifteen— he contended for the annaal prize of the Academj Ifis " Ei«ay on the 
Advantage of Study" was confessedly superior to the locabrations of all other competitors, but 
his judges peraistently refused to believe that it was the wort of one so ynung. During several 
successive years he wrote priae odes lu connection with the Floral Games of Toulouse. It is said, 
notwithstanding, that his first meritorious efforts in verae were due to the inspiration of Lamartine. 
Iw he published his first volune of " Odes *t Ballades.” Ptiuce*ses of the blood now compared 
him with the gods of song, and Chateaubriand farther distinguished him by the epithet of "the 
sublime child.” He received a pension in bis twenty-first year, ami named llademoiscile Foucher, 
a young lady whom he met at h« mother’s house during his school-A-iys This lady, who was 
five years younger than her husband, was devotedly attachwl lo the young poet. 

Odes and balbds, romances, dnmas, &c., now flowed from Victor lingo's pen. Like Byron, 
he had become famoas almost at a bound. But s radical change was approaching in his ideas. 

As one writcf his remarke>ls "The errors of CSiartes X,, hia narrow-minded bigotry, his dreary 
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obstinicf, ami wmplefe want of wranon smm", brought Ljl>pnli»m info fashion; ami fbo 
iropressioTvabld laind of Mctor Uugo mj camci *«y bf the •freni^h of iJeai svhich Jia>l 
nponall Ui« intellifct of Trance Indte-l, when the gorgeoo* fhantoma of youth had heco dispersed 
beneath the daylight ol experience, whea the fond rroollcrtion of bis mother's dreams was fading 
from his mind, a man of Victor Hugo's clear intelligence conlJ hare seen little (o rerere in Charles 
or his predecessor." So, white the hng ofleml to doable Jii* pension, Vidor Ilogo felt that 
bis old Ilo)*ahit faith tra* drifting from il« Tnonnugs. He gradoally fell into dcepec and closet 
sympathy with the Opposition, ileanwhile— shortly before the political rerolution of 1S10— ei 
literary revelation occarrod, in which the subject of this biography took a prominent part- 
A band of yonng writers conceireil the idea of regcneratiiig French litcralnrc. They were all 
warm, imaginative, and iLaring, thevt spirits chatg^l with the electricity of youth. They 5<egan by 
departing from the old classical model*, and aiWptcit in their poetry insteail » T3ri*il and very 
irregnlar form of verse. Tho Alcxandrin*** of the old school were deposed, and the new verse— which 
certainly cootd not be said to l*c open to the charge of monotony — speedily became popular. Victor 
Hngn was the leadiir of this ev-’w bind, who mwle Art precisely conFoctn to Xatoro, and, as it has 
been noted, " even brought into ptomiftence thing* di-dgrecable, which Nature bcrscU is dl«p^*as^l 
with, and teaches us to keep out of sight.” " La Jenne Franco'’ this new school called tbemsclres, 
though they nerc better known by Ui« generic name of ItomanticisCs, m opposed to their rivals 
and predecessors, the Classicists A newspaper— £o Jf«>e /Vos;di*r— was started to soppori (he 
opinion* of the new school, aod it wn* conducted by Victor Hugo. Much acerbity wa* Tnanlf«ei«l 
OB both sides danng this great literary controrersy, which waged fer’ several yow. To tho 
magarice a! the poets succeed«<] a club—the ” Cenacle”— which has been graphically described VT 
Sainte^Benre, who sras himself a member. In 18d7 appeared the lirsUfroits of this new poetic growth, 
in the shape of Victor Hugo's drama of '‘CromwclL" In the prefaro to this work— which was 
not intended to be performed— the author unfold»l his news upon the dramatic art. In effect 
these views were that tho stage u a reftex of eocie^ chteAy— a mirror, in which the public should 
see its image faithfully depicted. The drama was not boanded by tragedy alone, but comedy must 
render its share in the delmcation of character. Kacino and Corneille, the severe masters of the 
dramatic art, were to bs improved upon. The pathetic and the liumoroira shoald move side bv 
side, and, hand in hand, unite id giving a true repre>cntahoa of universal bumanitr. " Cromwell" 
wo* Euccreded, in 182S, by “ Les Ooeatalev," a ernes of odes, coutaining lauoh picturesque but 
not very profooud imting , and lu the nrxt year appeared that linking nsTrative, “ Lcs Denjiers 
Jours d’nn Coudarone ” Victor Hugo's Srst diuma written for represeatatioa was " ifarion 
Delorme " No work of ib author has prolably creat«l greater differences of opinion than this. 
Tho Censorship forbade its production upon the stage, and in its fundamental or centml idea it 
W- Va*!. 'prjavwiei vajottml.. Xb* vK w vwy -WSircfA smh Wucate tasls ' 

and it may be doubted whether any bving author could have acquitted himself so well. Regarded 
from a simply literary point of view, the drama u worthy of high praise. It was the onfoldio" 
of its author's power over the passions iff the bauua heart The drama was foUowe'I by 
"Hcraani,” and the king was requested by the Academy to suppress this work abo, but he replied 
that "be should claim no right bat a pbee in the pit to see it performed." It was produced in 
the year 1330, on the poet’s birthdav, and it remains to this day one of the popular play* of the 
Thatre Fran<;ais The mterfict against "Marwa Dehwme” was withdrawn, and this drama also 
was produced upon the stage in the vear next following the representatiou of " Ilernaui." 

This ntraordinanly prolific geoms astonished and delighted the world by the publication of 
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” ifotre Dame de Paris,” jq 1831. Of llus romance «e need sav nothing , it has been eontinuouslj' 
iwpolar from the date of its pabheatioo until now The aalJior farther added to his repatation, 
in 1831, hj the issae of a volume of Ijncal pjenu, entitled " Le, Fenille* d'Autonme ” These 
poems are the result of moments of sweet and tender recollection — moments nndisturbed bj the 
distracting natnre of public events As Victor Hi^iumselE said “ The author feels, m abandoning 
this useless book to the popular wave, which bears away so many better things, a btlle of the 
melancholy pleasure one ciperienees in flinging a flower into a torrent and watching what becomes 
of it.” On the 22nd of Xoveniber, 1S32, was prodooed the pby of “Le Eoi s'amuse” In- 
differently received, on the second night it was suspended, by order of the Goyernnient, on the 
ground that a passage put into the month of Tnboulet, the central character of the drama, reflected 
upon the king The absurdity of the charge exasperated the anthor, who brought an action against 
the ilmister tor is^ning the prohibition, with the usual resalt of actions against persons to 
similar authority. Victor Hugo was eloquent in his own defence, bat his eloquence was in vain- 
We now regard with amaiement the rapd emanations from our author's fertile brain. In 183J 
appeared "Lucr^ Borgia” and "Marie Stuart," the "Etnde’sur Muabeau," "Litt^rature et 
Philosaphie,” and " Le Rhin," ia lS3t , " Les Chants du Crepa»cale " and " Angelo," in 1SS5 ; 
"Les Vols Interieurea," la 1837 j "Buy Bias," lo 1838, "Les Rayons et lei Ombres,” in IS 10; 
and "Les Burgraves,” in 1813. Of the»« works, "Ray Bias” is widely known m this country, 
and both this play and that of "Les Bargraves” are high examplw cf the dramatic art. We 
ought sot to omit menben, also, of the two romances " Bog-Jargal ” nnd " Hans d'Dlande." 

In 1841 Victor Hugo was elected to a seat m the French .drademy Two years later o 
heavy domestic bereavement befell him. His daogfater Liopoldme, and her husband Charles 
Vacqnerie, to whom she had but recently been united, nerc drowned In 1S13 the poet was 
created a peer of France by Louis Philippe; but, apart from all political considerations, bis linng 
odfflirers and those in future ages niU alike find it diflicnlt to associate the name of Victor Hugo 
vritE the title of Count Vith the Revolntion of 1$4S a new departure came. Tho poet was elected 
to represent the City of Paris both in the Constituent and the Legislabve Assemblies. At this time 
his cours! of pohbcal action was somewbat dubious, but subsequently to the 10th of December 
he as»odated himself with the Party of Order in the Constituent Assembly. Being elected to 
the Legislative body, tenth among twenty^eight candidates for the Department of the Seine, 
he now began to nunifest Democratic principles, and became one of the leaders and orators of 
the Left. He look part in the discu^aion of most public question®, bis oratory being distinguished 
for its force and vehemence At the time of the Cbsp dVlat he was rn strong antagonism to 
the Prince President, and nas one of the members of the Eitreme X^ft who were banished 
from France for life by Louis Jfapoleon. During hu exile in Brussels, in 1852, he issued his 
satire, “ Napoleon le Petit," a most powerful attack upon the ruler of his native country. Though 
banished, he could not be sdenti and the t«TiWe, fiery indignation of his spirit again found 
vent, in 1853, in "Les Chdtiments " Probably, no rtrouger denunciations have ever been hurled 
at nny human being than are here uttered against "the hfau of December." The whole work 
is full of scathing phrases. 

After his expulsiou from France, ‘Victor Hugo fool refuge in Jersey; but here his stay was 
of brief duration He was compelled to leave the island, together with othev refugees, in 
consequence of certain difficulties which arose with the Bntub Government. He afterwards 
settled down in Guernsev, and with thu island his name has tincc been, and will continue 
to be, closely ideutiSed. In tbe soUtude and calm of hia new abode, and with a mind iindutuibcd 
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for » time bj politicsil ocunplicaUona, he gate htmectf up U> hlerjty nork. In ISjO be jiublUbed 
“Les Conkemphtions,*' This work Tfa» i»aed 5a Paris, iinii ipecdilj vreaV through sertral 
editions. It is "the lyrical record of twenljr-fire jears. More than anr other of Victor Hugo’s 
collections of poetry, it holds as in a rccly chalice the g'atberrd waters of his life.” As he 
himseU says . " The aathor has ailw^td this hook to form itself, eo to t\>eak, within him. I<ife, 
filtering drop by drop through events and enffenogs, La» deposited it in his heart.” In 1S51< 
appeared the famous collection of poems, "to LegcoJe des S.^elcs.” This wort is noticeable 
for its espansive imagination and its breadth o£ treatment. It was dedicated to France in 
that same year which mtn^sed the proclamatiou of an amnesty by the Emperor on the 15lL 
of Aogust. Victor Ilugo rtfused to avail himself of the sit of grace, and, in eunjnncUoii 
with Louis Eilauc, Edgar Quinet, and others, he replied to the Imjcrial {otdon by a counter 
nunjfesto. For this step he has been blamed by some, who Lave urged that it was his doty 
to have returned to France during the daj» of the Second Empire, and to have endeavoured 
to procure that amelioration of the condition of (he people and the fruition of their hopes 
which was desired But at this time Victor Uogo saw little prospect of the realisation of his 
own aspvmtions and of those who felt aad acted with him. Some idea of the vast personal 
infiuence of this man may be gathered &oni such language as the following, which has been 
used coneeraisg him " Had \'ictor lingo stood forward, as he was morally hound to do, the 
fatal day of Sadowa ouglit never have tiappcneJ, the disastrons ^Iinbtr)' of ^I. Emllo Ollivier 
would have been impossible, and France conld have been spared the overwhelming ruin which 
fell upon her when absolately abandoned to the counsels and government of the feeblest 
mediocRty,” Sangnice u these speculations msy appear, they at least serve to show the high 
estoem u which the poet wu held, and the weight attached to his individual wQl and example. 

The year IhCt marked another epoch in bis literary career by the publication, of the 
celebrated romance “ Les llu'Itablet.” This work appuared sunultaneoasly in Farts, lionjon, 
Brussels, Kew York, hladrid, Berlin, Tunn. and St Petersburg; und, by way of showing iU 
extraordinary popularity, it is stated that no fewer than one hundred and fifty thousand copies 
of it were sold in one year. It has been caid of thu romance that "it contains in dilation 
more colossal imagery than anything wc have bad in Europe since the *Dirino Comedy.'" Ibc 
detractors of Hugo may complain of its wordiness and of the apparently aimless Ottering away of 
the author’s great powers, but in this, as in other works by the same baud, the light of genius 
plays over the page, and. we cannot but feel an adauradon for the imagiciation which is e<jual 
to such conceptions. If there is much waste, there are yet ventsbie jewels to be discovered in 
the waste. In 1S65 was publishid “Les Chansons dea Eues et des Bou." These songs are 
the amusing recreations of a great spirit and the representaticn of its lighter moods, ‘they 
were followed, m 1S66, by a work of a very different type : " Les TravaiUeurs de la iler," which 
ims been compared with the “ Prometheus" of Alscbylos. There u little of story or plot here, 
but the author has devoted himself to the great contest between his hero and the powere of 
^iatuTG. Probably, m the whole rauge of bteratore there is nothing moru graphic fbr«n the 
account of GiUiatt’s battle with the denl-fish. A critic in the Jirititi QxarUrly lietiev 
observes "This u St. George and the Dragon over again; and you might as well blame 
-Vriosto, or Binte, or great madisEval paintew and sculptors, for thtdr innumerable ebborato 
creations of such monstrous objecU as blame the modem, who has, by his stndy of modem 
science, seen and restored much that our ancestor, conceived. The Pieuvre, moreover, is an 
ugly symbol of the evil spinlual pnwers with wh^h min contends For the rest, Hugo may 
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revel in bis strength of creation in this n^on, m Ariosto and Dante reveUed before him, as the 
builders, too, of onr great Gothic cathedrals rereQed u their gargovles and hobgoblins. Bat before 
Tve quit this romance, observe the perfect osify of it as a work of art The same is true of 
‘Notre Dame de Paris' In that ire can only draw aftention to the supple, brilLaat gips>- 
girl, Esmeralda, and her goat, which we think most have sn^ested Fedalma to George Eliot, 
as the wonderfal Anzoletto of George Sand most have suggested Tito." In the romance 
we h-sve b#en discnssing, the career of GiUutt is also important from the social and philosophical 
aspects. It is a dissertation npon the dignity, dnly, and power of labour The anthor has not 
only given ns the hero of romance, bat the hero of reah^. 

In 1S69 Victor lingo published that strange and grotesqne romance, "I/Homroe qni 
Hit;” and again, m August of the same year, he rejected the renewed amnesty offered him hy 
Napoleon. Ten years wrooght in him no signs of relenting; and when he was pressed 
by his friend, M. Felis Pyat, to accept the amnesty, he replied, " S'll *'e>i retU qu’tiM, j< 
urai eelui-la” ("If there remain only one, I will bo that one"). He attacked the Pl^iscitam 
most strongly and ene^tically, and was again prosecnted for mcitmg to hatred and contempt 
of the Imperial Government. At length came the disaster of Sedan and the fall of the 
Empire. Victor Ecgo now hastened bock to France, where he was welcomed with enthusiasm 
by his friends of the revolutionary Government mstitnted on the 4Ui of September, IS70. 
He at once joined in the Uepnhlican movement, and tsaned a proclamstaon to the German 
nation, ievituig them to imitate the example of France by deebnog a Bepoblie, In 
November of the same memonble year he declined to offer himself w a candidate at the 
general election of the ^^ayor3 of Fans, and donng the lotorrectionaTy ootbreak in Paris he 
repudiated the use of bis name by the Committee of ^blie Safety. In February, 1871, 
boweser, be woa returned to the NatMual Assembly (which sat at Baideaux), having been chosen 
depaty for the Department of the Seine by 214,169 votes His same was second on a list 
of forty'three candidates. His proceedmgs in the Assembly were another proof of the fact 
that the new deputy's line of conduct could neier be mapped oot on the oidmary Imes. He 
was opposed to the Peace, which he stigmatised in sbong terms, and he also voted against the 
preliminary negotiations with the Germans. In the end, being disgasted with the eonne of 
affairs, he resigned his seat in the Assembly Shortly after this event, which occurred on the 
6th of March, he was plunged into the deepest gnef by the death of his favourite son, whose 
body was brought to Paris for interment The Jay of the funeral, the ISth of hlarch, witnessed 
the coincidence of the outbreak of the Commonist revolt. During the tembla period which 
now supervened, Victor Hugo remained in Pans, endeavounng to aim the maddened passions 
of the CoTOBVUsrists. He also VMnly tried to preserve the column in the Plane Veuddme from 
destruction. Sickened in heart, and despairing fw the moment of the future of his country, 
he next went to Brussels. Daring his stay in this aty, he offered shelter to the soldien of 
the Commune, whereupon the Belgian Govenunent expelled him from the country. He was 
compelled to seek refnge in Viaaden, a village of Isixeinbarg, where "L'Annle Terrible" 
was composed. We find him, however, back in Paris when the trial of the Communist chieb 
was over. He pleaded earnestly with M. Thiers for the pardon of the condemned men, but 
without effect. His generosity of feeling has been abundantly conspicuous all through his 
life. An account of bis career will be found m "Actes et Paroles," written in 1879-72. Once 
again he was adopted by the Radial press as a candidate for the City of Pans — viz., at the 
election of tbe 7th of Jannar;'. 1672; but he refused to accept the impciative mandate which 
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his constituents de-in.-J to impose ujinn him, anJ ofliTcJ t« iwvept, in lieu ct it, a “Mandat 
Contractuel/' lie was defeated on this occasion, rewlfin^ 1>5,600 sotes. In lS7i ha 
founded a cheap democratic «ew«pajwr, calU Lt fenfiU SoMCez-jit. A cdleclion of his speeches 
was puW'-hed in the jeat ISIS. 

■“L’Annfo Temble," published in 1S72, may he described as an ima^ioatiie diary of the 
hi.toiy of Paru from Aogiist, lh70, to July, 1S71. In this worh, sajs one of the latest of Victor 
Huso’s critics. Professor Donden. Victo Huso "w » Frencliman throughout, not.a man of 
tie Commune nor a man of Versailles. Hie most prerioos poems of tie loot are tiose wLici 
keep clone to tacts rather than concern tiemseUei with Mess. The sunset seen from the 
ramparts; tie floating bodies of the Prussians boras onward by the Stine, csresseil and kisrfd 
and stiU swayed on by the eddjmg wAw; the bomb -fUA fell near the old man's feet while 
he sat where bad been the Consent of the Feuilbntines, nnd where he had waited in under the 
trees in Aprils long ago, holding his mother’s hand; the l«ctrolctt£e, dragged like a chained bei»t 
through the scorching streets of Pans : the galbnt boy who came to confront death beside tU 
friends — memorica of the>e it is which haunt us when we hare closed the boot-^f these, and of 
the little lunbs and transparent fingers, and baby-smile, and murmur Lie the murmur of bees, 
and the face changed from rosy health to a pathetic paleness of the ona-year-old grandchild, 
too soon to become an orphan,” Oihew regard the work n» merely fmt-cUss political writing in 
terse, but through the whole there again breathes the spirit of the author, with his energy, bis 
passion, his lore of freedom, his hatred of oppression and the opj>re9»or. 

“Quatre-Vingt-Trciie" was publi.hed »n 1674. It is eminently striking for its realism and 
the large and sympatbetie manner in which its charoctera are conccirod and drawn. It may 
well he entitled, as it has been, the epic of the Reiolutiom It has also been sold that there is 
nothing more magoificeat in modem hleratnre than the last >olume of this work. Some 
genenl obserrations upon Hugo’s method, from a aourw we hare already acknowlidged, may 
well be extracted here:.~*-The colossal scale on which the master loies to work is most 
cbamcienstic ; the breadth of his touch, the rapidity and piotusion of his style— a profusion 
Os of starry worlds, a style re«embIiog waies of Hie sea, sometimes indeed weltering dark 
nod mossire, but erer and anon flashing with the fpamy lightning of genins. The flnlsh 
and rich accurate perfection of our own great Iteing {loct, Tennysoa, are absent. Hugo is far 
more akin to Byron, but his nnge is saster than Byron's. He Las Byron's fierce satire, and 
more than Byron's humour, though it is the fiistuon to generalise and say that the French have 
none. He is both a lyrical and epic poet He a m greater dramatist than Byron; and whether 
in the dramas or prose ronmnees, he thaws that vut sympathy with, and ksowledoe of human 
nature which neither Byron, Shelley, Colendge, nor Wordsworth had. Scott could be his 
only iisal In Fiance they had lived dramatic bees for the bst ninety years ; we have lived 
much more quietly in England, and in France there is a real liTing drama." When the 
chaige of estravagaace made against his works, both in form and eubitance, has been admitted 
Victor Hugo remains the greatest literary phenomenon of the nineteenth century; while resided 
as a lync poet alone, hn. native country fiunishes neither his superior nor indeed, perhaps, his 


To the romance bst named succeeded « Lee Howma de I'Edl, pridJis de Mes Fib " 
published in 1&75, ns well a. minor pieces , then "I, Pape." whila the jenn, 1877-7S lince farQi’er 
wilm^ the nsoe of “L’Histare d'un Cnine.” the latest work of this Tolmninons writer i 
tmn.lati.n of ,t ha, app.a„i „ j, 
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liio^rhie character, sml, like tninj of lU preJeccisan, it ii io.fmct with energ)- and passion 
In hb preface to the hbtory, the author gays " "Diis wort is more than opportune , it is unperatire 
I publish it" Then we hare this note — ^This wort was written twentr-six rears awi at 
Brusseb, donn™ the first months of eaile It was begun on the l4th December, 1S51, and on 
the iby foriowiog the author's amral u» Befgium, and was finished on the 5th of Alay, 1S53, 
as though chance hul willed that the snnirersary of the death of the first Bonaparte should be 
countcrsignel by the comlemnatton of the eecond. It is chance which, through a combination 
of work, of ares, and of berearemcnts, has delayed the poblication of this history until this 
extraordiairy rear, 1877. In causing the recital of erents of the past to coincide with the 
erenfs of to-day, has chance had any purpose? We hope not. As we hare just said, the 
story of the Co»pd'/lat was written by a band still hot from the combat agamst the 
Coup d'/ljt. The esile immediately beame an bi-dorian He carried away this cnme in 
his angeretl memory, and he was resolved to lose nothing of it ; hence thb book. The manuscript 
of 1S3I has been very little revised. It remains what it seas, abounding in details, and living, 
it might he said bleeding, with real facts. The author constituted himself an intcrro'mting 
judge; all his companions of the strnggle and of exile came to give evidence before him. 
He has added his tcshmony to theirs. Xow history is in posjcssion of it • it will judge. If 
God wills, the publieation of this book will shortly be terminated. The contunatioa sad 
conclusion irill appear on the Snd of December. An appropriate dale ” 

Victor Hugo hu made frequent appeannoes before the French public in connection with 
tbs agitation of pohtical and otber questions, fib infincuce m tbe International Literaiy 
Congress, held at Paru m the middle of tbe year 1578, was supreme Tbe Congress accepted 
ae the basts of its decuiou a speech, in which be urged that a book once published becomes in 
part the property of society, and that after its anlbor's death hb family have no right to prevent 
its re-issue. He contended that a puhlbber shonld be required to declare the cost and tbe seUmg 
price of any book be intended to bring out, that tbe author’s heirs shonld be entitled to five 
or ten per cent of the profit, and that, to default of heirs, the profit should revert to the State, 
to be applied to the eneouiagemeat of young writers. On the occasion of the Voltaire Centenary, 
held in Paris in 3Iay, 187S, Victor Hugo presided, and delivered a powerful and impassioned 
' oration upon the aims and the accomplished work of Voltaire Unable to take the chair, ns he had 
intended, at tbe wnrkug men’s meeting in &vout of international arbitration, held in Parb on 
the 25th of Angnst, 1S7S, Victor Hugo sent a oomamnication signifying his adhesion to the 
movement. 

Some of hb latest utterances on other topics have been marred by a growing eitravagancc 
and eccentricity scarcely worthy of the author whose long and brilliant series of works we 
have just reapitulated. We may torn, however, with pleasure from the«e effusions to an 
interesting eketch of rhU grrat French writer which has recently been published by 
JI. Gustave Rivet. At hb residence, Ilanteville House, Guernsey, says 31. Rivet, he led 
a retired life, but one marked by hb nsnal kuulnesS and benevolence He orgamsod what 
he aRed “The Poor Children’s Repost," twice a week, to which he innfed the poorret little 
ones, and gave them excellent roast beef and good wine to strengthen them The number 
of guests rose from twenty-five to fifty. When m Pans, he reserved a room in his house 
for the use of any literary pereoa in temporary distress ; this hospitality l^tcd two, three, 
or even sb months The sheltered one, daring his $<qoarn, had Tiot to trouble himself for 
anything material; he had his room free, and hb place at table with the poet Amon»=t 
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Uio«^ who availe*] Ihemselvts of this »s»i»tane« were GerarJ de Nerval and Tldwanl Ourltne; 
and on one occasion Balzac was ato for some time a gnest. Victor Hugo lias n special talent 
for organising Christmas parti», and is never hapiMcr than when surrounded bj his grand- 
children. He mingles in all their games, and even shares their tronhles and their punish* 
ments. VTien his favourite little grandchild is put on dry bread fo r bad conduct, the 
grandfather is so unhappy that_he will bte no dessert. His pleasures are as simple as 
his mind is great. On one occasion, a poor old woman was so delighted with the beautiful 
poetry of her grandson, aged eighteen, that in the fulness of her heart she sent hU verse« 
to Victor Hugo. The poet thus spolce of this incident to a friend : " “In spite of myself, 
1 Esnst bnit this wMhy woman’s feelings hy not replying to her letter ; the verses of her 
grandson are simply mine, taken from ‘Les Contemplations.' I can’t anyhow write and say 
1 find my own verses heantilnl; I can’t encourage plagiarism; and I won’t tell the grand-, 
mother that her grandson is a liar.” M. lUvet warmly contradicts the statement that 
Victor Hugo is an infidel; on the conlmry, he i« a firm believer in God and in a future 
state. Though rapidly approaching bis octogenarian period, it is the poet’s habit to rise 
with the day, summer and winter, and lo work tdl nine. He then allows bimself an hour’s 
rest for breakfast and his morning oonstitutioual, after which he again sits at his dfok, 
mostly pursuing his intelleotual labours rill five in the afternoon. Work haring concluded 
for the day, be dines at balf.past six, and inrarlvbly retires to rest at ten. His geniality 
to tourists has frequently laid him open lo abuse in ibis respect. Duly a year or two ago, 
when speaking of bis future works, the poet said: "I shall have more to do than I have 
already done. One would think (hat with age the mind weakens; with me it appeara, 
on the contrary, to grow stronger. The borixoo gets larger, and T shall pass away without 
having finished my task." When this inevitable event arrive*, the record win bo that few 
authors haie added so largely to. (be •mperi-hvUe treasures of French literature as Victor 
Hugo. 
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lo G)n«errat;<:m, tbe Jlarstial Uas neTer permitted fais abhorrence o'f Liberalism to stand in 
the way of Lis professional promotion. He swore aHegiance to the Republic of '4S, which 
made him. a general in its army, and he came nnder similar obligations of fidelity to the 
Second Empire, which made him a Marshal of France. Wliatercr ho may bo in theory, -in 
practice he has uniformly shovm himself a believer not in governments He jure hut in 
governments ile faclq ; and m this respect his conduct is in shay contrast to that of his 
.hlgh-sonlcd* successor in the Presidency of the Bepoblic, hi. doles Orevy, whom no power 
on earth could e\cr induce to disavow for a moment the Republican convictions of his jou'th. 

Bat .to resume the record of the Marshal's military achievements. In 1833 he acted as 
nidc-de-camp to General Aeliard at the siege of Antwerp, and for his services on th.it 
occasion he was rewarded with a captaincy in his twenty-fifth year. In 1S37 he was the 
fic«t to mount the breaeli at the assault of Constantioe, where he was wounded. At times 
his personal gallantry has partahen of the character of recklessness. On one ecension 
the colonel of his regiment happening, with an ineoDStderable escort, to get separated from 
the main body of • the army, General Changarnier ordered Maenjahod to take a squadron 
of horse and carry instmcHons to the detached party Ibroogh an immense cloud of Arahs, 
"Tliey are either too few or too m.iny,* said the gallaot young man promptly? “too many 
to pass unseen, too few to beat tbe enemy. I will go alone" And alone he went on 
Ills (Lingemus ioi««ion. At the ssanit on the Malakoff his courage was still more conspicuous, 
and perhaps, from a strategic point of view, less praiseworthy, for before that notable feat of 
arms 31. de 3Iacraahon had been made a general, as has been said, by tlie Repuhlfcan ’ 
Government of ISIS, and deeds of daring wbich may bo commendable in a euhaltem are 
often snsceptiblo of a very different interpretation when performed by an officer in high 
command. As it was, the aadacity of the general was crowned with complete success; 
if it Iiad been otbenrise, his disobedience to' superior orders might have bronght his military 
career to a sudden and unpleasant end. After an incessant bombardment, which bad lasted 
fiir tliree dij'v, the allied army, at noon on the 8th of September, 1855, advanced to the 
assault of Sebastopol. The French stormol in three columns, nnder 3Iacmahon, Lamotie- 
Rongc, and Dulac respectively. To the first nus assigned the duty of seuing on the ilalakoff, 
the key of the fortifications of that long-beleaguered city. The Russians did not expect tbe 
attack, and at first fell into coufusion. But they soon recovered themselves, and recognising 
the vast strategic Importance of the position from which they had been dislodged, they 
repeatedly exerted the moet heroic efforta to recover it. The carnage was so appalling that 
twice Peli'sicr ordered a retreat. “Let me alone! I am master of my own sk-inl J'y suis, 
]’y restel” shouted the general, with the bghtning of battle in his eye and the foxy of 
combat in his voice. If this was not in accordance with the strict rules of the service, and 
therefore not war, it -may be allowed to have been grand, especially when it is added that 
in society the hlar-hal is a somewhat shy and silent man, who finds himself more at home 
in the company of children than of philosophers or statesmea. He is an excellent general 
of division, but nothing more. Be is at home m the atmosphere of tbe barrack-room, but 
neither in fbe Legislafom nor in the tented field has be ever evinced tbe smallest sign of 
capacity for supreme command. His mmd is to^Ily deficient in imtialiie and incapable of 
those rapid combinations wbich constitute great generalship. 

Like Moltke and Grant, he is a silent man; hut, nnlike tbe former, he is not “silent 
in a dozen languages,’’ and, unlike tbe latter, he is devoid of that superlatively sound 
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rpiIERE arc few, if anjr, conicmponr}’ men o£ mart regnrJing ivtose actnal personality so 
little is tnonit by tlic world at lirgc as is the ease with JIane Edme Patrice Manriec 
Macmabon, Duke of MagetitSj ^fartha) of Francef Es-Pre»iJent of the French Republic. The 
reason is not far to sect. He has played a great part in recent history without himself 
leing great, escept in a rery secondary and sultordinale sense. The cruel circunutances of 
Ills tune and country placed him in a position of unexampled diHlcuIty. ITonest and brave, 
be was wholly deficient m tho«e intellectual endowments which arc absolutely indispensable 
in those who are called upon to cope with novel and distracting emergencies. Instead of 
ruling tbc itonn be was ruled by the storm. lie became the sport of political factions, 
which ho had neither the dexterity to soothe nor the firmness to control. " Become a Saviour 
of Swictyl" urged, the leaders of the three Monarchiesfl sections of the legislature, with 
all that is implied in that ominous phtuse. “// /auJra en u loumtUre eu tt J/mfllrt/" 
thundered Gamletta, os the spokesman of the Itepablican*. Never was unfortunate ruler 
more awkwardly placed. Uero there were no “three courses’* open— only two: the one full of 
pOrO, the other fraught with humiliation. He was the nonmee of the united monarchical 
{larlies, and in their interest, as a man of honour, was be bound to act. To elevate him 
they bad nmbised to depose the illit^lnous Thiers, the liberator of the soil of Trance. 

Such sacrifices must not go unrewarded. But which of the three monarchical parties was to 
be the beneficiary? Clearly all could not. Tbere could not be three kings of France: 

the bloodiest and most successful coup could not realise such a result. On the other 

band, was he humbly to walk in the Bepoblican footsteps of the eminent man whom the 
majority of Frenchmen in their hearts heheved be had shamefully betrayed? Froro^the first 
the problem was insolnblc, and after keeping the country for many mouths in' a feverish 
state of anxiety, " Slacmahon I." not only submitted, but resigned alsO, before the end of 
the “Marehalate.” The memory of his fall is rtill so fresh m the public mind that it is 
□nnccc«sary at this stage to allnJe to it further than to remark that it was complete, and 
that it will in all probability be found to be irretrievable. It is “the unexpected that 
always happens,” to be sure, but it would take something Lke a miracle to re-open the 
public career of the Ex-President of the Itepubhc. Events have rendered him powerless for 
future good or, evtl. 

Yet the career of this man w not without interest, as it has not been witbont honour. 

Ills virtues aro Lis own, and tbc errors he has committed are in a great measure to be 

attributed to the faults of early training amt assocatioos rather than to any native penersity 
of character. A sfanncli Catholic, a Ii^timist nobleman, a barrack-room politician; how 
was It to be cxjiccted that he wa> to understand the needs or aspirations of modern France ? 

18 
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in practice ’can rise tishsr thaa las theoretical ulea!, «nd Slacmahon Lm, fn the 
-whole, been tme to his. -The Fiaoce of lalwle, Egalite, Fratcrrite — pcacefnl, progret^ise, 

rriTif»' is to him a sealed hooh- Oalj a mind ct great latite force ctmJil hare risen 

STjj^riot to aatecfcdents such as -were those of le Comte <le Jlaemahoa. Piiile of faith aod 
pride cf birth are things bard f« ordinary flesh ai^ Hood to orercome. 

The Marshal, as his name so clearly indicates, is of Irish extraction on the poteroal 
side. The first of his aacestors who settled to France frllowcd the fortones cf the last of the_ 
Stcaris to 1GS9, for Ike oke cf his religion and hts king, and eter stow then the* traditions 
of the family hare ranged them on the side of despotic aothootr, whether to religion or 
in politics. The Irish Jacobite of 16S9 lires to the French I^egitimist of 1579* The father 
•of the 2Iarshal was one of the personal friends cf Charles X., a peer cf France, and 
Xceuteoant-Geaeral of the ttogdota order the rtstored monarchy. MTsile the “king enjoyed 
lu-* own again ” it fared well, as may readily he supposed, with his imm-Jiatc followers. 
Macmahon, senior, had a eery large family, and their interests were, not neglected- A 
M<-nlmofeocT, Bohan, or Macmalicn had Vot to aeV and it w-as girca- The great mSitary 
school at St. Cvt swarmed with yonnj aristocrats, the Government of the day, naturally 
eooQgh, deeming it good pohey to oflteer the anny with the cadets of nolle honso*, who 
winhl hare a direct interest in mamtauung privileged authority. Accordingly, thither yonng 
Macmahon was Mut to lido, in his aercBteentb year, having been Icm at Solly, sesr 
Anton, to the department of Sadneret-Lmre, in IbOS. Me foosd the place purged from all 
torn! of plelean tiitaradmt, atd with the «U revolotiMtary aal Bonapartisl leaven completely 
extraded. hTothing remained lot the hlnost of line Hood, oomVineO with the most extravagant 
devotion to Bcyalty. . 

But the Bevnlntua, th<7agh crashed, was not dead. It etSl had ita d^feadaa to the 
Frese, fighting doggedly against the reaerion, fighting rimeet as frequently with rapier as with 
pen; and it was fnm memleis of this impresrillc school of militant journalism that (he 
more ardent of the St. Cfnans were wont from time to time to seek “satisfaetion" for 
thor woonded feeling*, wkenercr they dwse to imagine that the royal cao^ had been 
tmceiemoaiously handled. 31actnahoa’a earliest aihtaty recoDections are, consequently, of duels 
with Liberal journalists, cf whom fiery little Adolphe Thiers was not the least frequently 
*'ont." lirtrughoiit life the Press has appeared to Macmahon'a eyes n hydra-headed monster cf 
disorder, to be crashed on every amiable oecasion. 

From this cnfoitanate seminaiy of militaiy inftriiction the adolescent ofilecr spoedOv 
passed info one that .can hardly be regarded as more ealnUry. lie sought and obtained 
active service to Algeria, then, and at all tames, a province whwe tfficers cf the French 
army have been wtmt to Uam dejAcvaUe lesson* in tyranny anfi disregard for the rights of 
civilians In the fiice cf the enemy yiacmahon las ever shown a personal intrepidity wortly 
tf his ctovalroui descent- At the end of the opediUon to Ih30 he was decorated for his 
conspicne^fc, bravery in the Sell, and the toDowtog yiar he reftiimeJ to France with the rank - 
cf lientenant. 


It may here be noted that the Revolntion of which seated the Orleass* biaach 

of the BourVn family on the thrwm of France for a penod of eighteen vmis. found th- 
fatnre Dote of Magenta, though stall in heart owing alle-giance to the elder branch of the 
reral hons., by no msi^ so irrecoomlally wedded to L^tmiist pnneipfe as to prevent 
him fmm taking the oath of aUegunce I, the new i^c In Iratli. with aU his attachment 
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to Gm«ctratism, the Marslial lias new permiUcd Lia abhorrence of Lfberalistn to stand in 
the vmy of Lis professional promotion. He ewore allegiance to tie RepubLc of '48, which 
made him a general in its army, and lie came muler similar obligations of fidelity to the 
St-cond Umpire, which made him a hfarshal of France. Whatever he may be in theory, -in 
practice he has nniformly shown himself a licIicTer not in governments rlf jurf hut in 
goTCrnmenfs tie faeio ; and in this respect his oondoet is in sha^ contrast to that of his 
.higli-Bonled* socces«or in the Presidency of the llepuhlic, M Jnles Grevy, wliom no power 
on eartli coniil e\et induce to disavow for a moment the Republican convictions of his youth. 

Eat to rc«ame the record of the hfarslnl's military achievements. In 1S33 he acted as 
aide-de-camp to General Aehard at the siege of Antwerp, and for his services on that 
oceaeion he was rewarded with a captaincy in his twenty-fifth year. In 16.37 lie was the 
fir»t to moniit the breach at the assault of Constantine, where he was wounded. At times 
his personal gallantry has partaken of the character of recklessness. On one occasion 
the colonel of his regiment happening, with an inconsidcrahle escort, to get separated from 
the main body of the army. General Changamicr ordered Macraahoil to take a squadron 
of horse and carry instructions to the detached party through an immense cloud of Arabs, 
"Tiiey are eitlur too few or too many,” said the gallant young man promptly: "too many 
to pass tm<een, too few to beat the enemy. I will go alone " And alone he went on 
his d.angcrous isi<sion. At the assanlt on the hblakoS his courage was still more conspicuous, 
and perhaps, from a strategic point of new, less praiseworthy, for before that notable feat of 
arms 31. de hlacmahon bad been made n general, as has been said, by the Republi'ean ' 
Government of ISIS, and deeds of daring which may be commendabie in a subaltern are 
often eusceptihle of a very diSercat interpretation when performed by as ollicei in lugh 
cocUTnand, As it was, the audacity of the general was crowned with complete success j 
if it had bccQ obhernHse, lus disobedience to' superior orders might have brought his military 
career to a sudden and unplcasaut end. Alter an incess'ist bombardment, nhieh had lasted 
for three days, the allied .army, at noon on the Sth of September, 1655, adracoed to the 
assault of Sebastopol. The French stormed in three columns, under Macmahon, lamotte- 
Ecus;?, and Dulac respectively. To tlie first was assigned the duty of seising on the Malakoff, 
the key of the fortifications of (hat long-hclcaguered city. The Rus^uns did not expect the 
attack, and at first fell into confusion. Eat they soon recovered themselves, and recognising 
(he vast strategic importance of the position from which they had been dislodged, tliey 
repeatedly exerted the most heroic efforts to recover it The carnage was so ajipalhng (hat 
twice Pelissief ordered a retreat. "Let me alone I I am master of my own skin! J'y suis, 
j’y lestel” shouted the general, with the lightning of battle ia his eje and the fury of 
combat in his voice. If this was not in accordance with the strict rules of the rervicc, and 
thercfoTC not war, it may be allowed to liave been grand, e'pccuiUy when, it is added that 
in society the Marshal is a somewliat shy and silent man, who finds himself more at home 
in the company of children than of philosophers or statesmen. He is an excellent general 
of divTsion, hat nothing more He is at home in the atmosphere of the harraek-room, but 
neither in fhe Legislature nor in the tented field has he ever evinced the smallest sign of 
capacity for supreme command. His mind is totally deficient in initiative and incapable of 
those rapid combinations which constitute great generalship. 

Like Moltke and Grant, he is a silott man; tot, unlike the former, he is not "silent 
in a dozen languages,” and, unlike the latter, be is devoid of that superlatively sound 
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common eenw wl\vcli» in .tlie conduct of civil alauwt indi«lingn5'lialilc in ita cffecfi 

{Tom genius. Even in military nutter* lie i* i&ferior'to Faiilhctlw, for cxami*le, in professional 
attainments, ttoagh his ocf^oaintancq vrith the history of warlike operations snJ tactics' is- 
rcspectahle enough. Unfortunately that is, gcseratly .speaking, his only solid acquirement. Tha 
Marshal is consequently a sort of iom$ «»w hlrt. When ho would apply hi* mind to the 
art of ciril goTcmmont, military art seems ciclu«iTcly present with him. In ISCt lie was 
made Governor-General of Algena, and, with the l>est intention*, a worse gf^-emor tho^ 
colony neier had. lie set himself to the last of cstaUishing a tind of dependent or vassal 
Xorth African kingdom, governed hy military law. At the end of »is years the experiment was 
a complete and dirastrons failure. The lutives ptrishol of Ciminc hy thousands, while many of the 
French colonists in despair emigrateil to Braatl. Even srith the Archhi«hop of AlgerLi, M. Insigerie, 
the ilarshal contrived to foment a deadly quarrel. Maemalion trcatnl the civil population as if they 
were an ill-disciplined regiment which it was neccssaiy to lick into shape hy severe drill. It 
would of course not do, and ollcncr than once, when a dead loct had keen reached, he was 
constrained to tender his TWignation. “ Anyone,” Cavour maintained, ” can guvem with n state 
fi sieges” Imt twice has M de Macmahon fouml the aphorism hreat down in practieei first in 
Algeria on. a snsall scale, and sulf=<qa«nUf in France on a great. Well may the Matslul 
complain with llamUt of the "accursed spile" which ever bid on him the task of "setting 
right" tlie oCatrs of ether men. If be had hcen a wl-hi man, bU •Algerian experience would 
hare warned him of his total incapacity a* » ruler of men. 

On the battle-field or nowhere it is the Marshal's fortune to shine. At the Idttle of 
ifageota, in the Italian coffipaign of 1S59, the star of bis lame reacLed its xenilli. On 
that day bis impetuous ralonr oared France from a crushing difeaf and the Emperor from 
certain captivity, if not death. The gross incapacity of Xapolrao, combined with the tardy 
movements of CaorohCTt, had erahled the Anstrians, tmder General Oinby, -oiler four hours' 
desperate fighting, to drive the Freneh troops lurfore them with heavy low. The Emperor 
and his tiody-gWTd were all hut hopelessly sUTTOUsded, when, at the very nitV of time, 
Macmahon appeared ou the Scene, where, according to his lastrucliotis, he was not required 
to he. But bearing the roar of the caonoo, and dinning the danger of the Eifuation, he 
abandoned the po-ition assigned him, and pushing rapidly forward, fell on the Austrians with 
irresistible force at the very moment when licloty was within their grasp. Of 7,000 
Austrian pri«oners, 5,000 were taken by Macmabon's division. He immediately received the 
tatoa of a ifarshal of France, was nuMle Duke of Magenta, and entered Milan, which the Ansfrbns 
were compelled to nb-indon, amid the entbnsiastic pboilits of an immense moltitode. At 
the eulisequent decisive bailie of Sollerino be commanded the centre, and at the end of the 
war no officei in the service stood so hi^ in the esteem -of military circles. 


In 1S61 Jiacmahoa wia raided to the dignity of an Imperial senator, and some rears later he 
gave a stnkmg iDnstration of his hnlepcndenoe of character lu that c3pQcity.l-hjs solltaly 
eihlbibon of einl courage. UTicn, in that y«r. General Le^pioasse ns Minister of the 
Interior brought lu hu odious bw * rureU s^rah, Macmahon voted ^mst it, and be voted 
alone Hence it Las been alligcd. and for other trifling manifestations of a spirit ‘not wholly 
conformable with jealous Imperialism, the Goveni«r.hip of .Algeria was subsequently devolved 
on him There he v^ly stnnug to govern on absolafely military prinolrles when the 
rranco-Geman war recalled him to struggle with difficulties yet more insarmounblle 

Hitherto the Marshal had been ever victonoM m the field; now it wns his fortune to 
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Icam somethin" o£ the bitterness of defeat. A m<»e skilful, numerons, and better. appointed 
foe than he had ever yet met iraa now ready to encounter tho hero of the Malakoff and 
I'fogenta. lie was appointed to the command of tho Fust Army Corps, with his bead-quarters 
at Strasbourg. On the Ith of Angost, 1870, General Abel Douay, with an adraneed 
divi'ioa of this force, 9,000 strong, was surprised and routed by the Germans at 'Wis'en- 
bouig, Douay himself being among the slatn, Jfor was the larader slow in following 
up bis victop-. On the Cth the Crown Pnnee fell on the JJarshal between IV’oerth and 
Kcichshoffen, with a .force 73,000 strong The rreadi array mustered only 35,000 men, 
and it was clearly the Marshal’s duty to retreat m tlie face of such odds. Howheit, the 
Emperor "’desired a victor}’,” and the general did his best to comply with his wishes. 
From sev^n in the morning till five in the afternoon the battle raged. Eventually the 
French positions were turned .it two points, and the centre and right broken to pieces. 
General Jliclicl’s Brigade of Cuirassiers strove with unexampled devotion to cover the retreat, 
and were mowed down almost to a man. Six thousand French dead strewed the field of 
battle, while 1.000 pri^ners, thirty-six cannons, and two standards fell into the 
enemy’s liands. The line of the "Vosges was thns lost, and the fugitive force fell liack in 
the greatest confasion -on Chalons. In this battle Macmahon lias been justly aecusetl of 
sacrificing " la priroyance du g^o^ral au point d’honneor da soldat,” and it is dilllenlt to excuse 
the stubbornness which made him cling to long to positions which tho vast numerical superiority 
of the enemy wndeced it impo««ible for hiui ultimately to maintain. " J'y suis, j’y rettel" is 
'an heroic maxim, hut it is not welt to apply it in all circumstances. At the battle of Iteichshoffen 
the ^farkhal di<playcil the qualities of a good general of division, but nothing higher. The' 
heeatomlisof the slain are said to have filled his miad with nnarnilmg grief and horror. 

At Cbdlons the new Minister of "War, Count Palikao, had got together a large but 
undieciplmed force. There Marhal Macmahon arrived before dawn on the 17th with tho 
miserable remains of tho First ^kimy Corps. A Conned of IVor was at once licld, composed of 
the Emperor, Prince Napoleon, the Duke of Magenta, and Generals Trochu and Schmitz. 
Trochn was appointed military Governor of Paris, and loft at once for his post. A few days 
later a prockimation was transmitted to Pans in the following terms —“Napoleon, by the 
grace of God, &c. Marshal Sfaemahon, Duke of ^fagents, is named Commander-in-Chief of 
all the military forces composing the army of Clijlons, and of all tho'ie that are or which 
shall be formed under the walls of Paris or 'in tho capital " The Mirshal was thus 
entrusted with supreme command, and his sound advicu was to fall back, under the fortifications 
of Paris, so as to give the provinces time to organise strenuous opposition to the inevitable 
Prussun advance on the capital Falikao at once telegraphed to the Emperor the strong 
disapproval of the Empress-Uegent, who, in the interest of the dynasty, urged on the Emperor the 
Tuinona scheme of attempting to sueconr Baiaine. ’Ri» Duke of Magenta weakly yielded to 
the importunate clamour of the Empress, who had now become the ruling mind, and commenced 
tlie fatal march which culminated at Sedan, He had uo heart in the business, as might 
have been expected from a man asaenling to a wrong course when he knew the nglit; 
ho performed. with tardy diffidence vriiat demanded above all things rapid execution. He 
discharged his duties mechanically, lA’e one in a dream The day of trial found him without 
nay plan of battle, with no objective, and with no line of retreat. Fortunately for him, he 
was so severely wounded in the thigh at an early stage of the coufiict that the humiliating 
dufj of surrendering at discretion to the enemy fell- upon others. General "IVimpffen did 
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wliat ft pallant noWler couM to fwe lJ>e liODonr of <!><• rrcnch arm*, !<yt Iitll'* 

Til** iritiintion wa4 from lie fir*t irntrimaMo. 

How far ^larslial Macraalion waa lo Vlaine fi»r tlii* rrowntn" win b1wti« 

Tcinain a tniRcr el dispute. It ii tcftain tl>at Ii* Tej^ealMir a~a5n»t tiie ptsn of 

caTOpaijft, if plan it «iti be callcj. Ue *et*4 liy tlw* onVr* of otlxers — by lb<* orJcr* i>f an 
imbecitc janto of ultra-ltm.ipariulf, oTcr tf x woman, teboto flr^t nml U«t tbo«j;l»t 

was not of the peril of rranee,’bot ef the JfapoJeonie d^rattr. MaemaJjin r<ix»l at tl>« 
parlin" of the wajs, and he Mindly a1i->srr>I hitn«clf by otlerly itnuflleient (oTnIdcratjons to 
. l-c led the wron" way. It rwjuiroil no jirofotifid easily to diwm- that whoc>er wai to 
rule France, anthonly was destineil to pa*» from the tiands of llie Jlonajartw. Tlie «3yna«ly 
rnigbt JOSS away, but t\ie nation would rtmswi. In bis loyalty to a family be was nnfaitbtnl t* 
the people, for whom it was m hia power to base aeted with effect. Tlie boar «me I'ut 
not the man. Tlurc was no heroism b<«wQ*« tbene was no irne hero— only a wcll-mcanin* 
pniale-headed general of division foobiog for enpreme iliri'elion from iwnns ns inn.mpctenf 
to adsHse as hitnaclf or e\cn more »<*. What wouM not a Cromwell, or even x MonV, have 
made of *uch opporlanitici? He would bate di«corne>l Iwtween the litirg eanse and Ibe dead, 
and thrown all Ins en»Tgir* no the side of the lit>tig. 

TaVen pnwiner, Macmahon wae by epeeial ^-emission of tlic Frstttian King allowe-l la 
reside at the pleasant little silbgc of l’ooTn>*ft«J»Roi’s on the Jbfinan frontier till bis 
wonnd was healed. Tliereafter be tolontarily shared the coptlsifr of bit romradi'S }n arms 
taben at Sedan, and was iaternol at bViesbsden till the conclusion of pence. 

On his rctnm to Fans in Jfsnb, 1S*1, be foond Tliiers »lnigg1'mg with a giant's 
itfcnglh to Jiring order out of the o\cTwheWing chaos into wbicK hi* Mloved country bad 
ln!«a plunged I’arU, alarmed at iKo reactionary pwrfcoling* of the llonlenuT ^b*«emUy, and 
dreading a retara to liCgitimacy, stood at Iwy with arms in her bands dealing the National 
Sovereignty end thns retarding the evacuation of French soil by tlie foreign enemy. IVrsailles arid 
the Commune were about to close in a temble dealb-grapple. *'Tlie solJirr without fear nnd 
without reproach/' as M. Thierv graciously stylcl the nnfortnnate Mvrshal, wa* at once put 
at the head of the uatiotial forces with instructienv to reduce the capital to Fubmissioti. 
He accepteil the melancholy task with an eirosive gratitude, which, read in the light of 
hia sulmequently assenting to supplant hi* hepefaclor as (.*l>>cf of the nxerutire Power, it i'» 
hard to regard as having been very deeply seated. tVhat reed to relate the ghastly seijael ? 
After two months of civic bhxidsltod and eight d.vys’ street Eghlitig the Marshal was master 

nf the self-willed city, and issuwl ft tniU pTOvlaraation to the vanijui-hcd a proclimallon 

the clement promisro of which were Imt ill rcdccmcsl by the enbserincnt bntcheries of SartoTj . 

By the rciloclion of Paris and the grace of JI. *111101?*, Jfarshal Ufacmahon, if he added 
nothing to hia military renown so sadly impwnid by lieichshoffi-a and. ftwiVIccW 

found himself m a position of authority, more real than nny to which ho had perhaps ever 
dreamed of attaining The army was once moro u prepondcniting iniluenw in French polities, 
and he was at its head. If '‘soeiety hail been eaved" it bad b«n raved by Thiers, but 
Ihm M. Thien ™ . L,b«n.I .ba M m LU old 050 I, mol IlopotUran. 1* 

fonod that that form of poterament dividAl bis distnictad country least. Tbe bfarsbal on 
tl. otlcr band, lad been o rrmpatbucr sntk retetanary ynncpl, r„„ j,;, 'n ’ jj, 
waa, tnoreover, ,0 si,,,™ „,i,to, conmand. .nd ntl-ht tkewroto U, nt.l|,Uc .t 
tnonenl o. a ,(«p.jap sort of C«., or High Coo,t,b!, to o mtoicd otoitarehy. . icco,din~1> 
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no sooner did Franco begin to settle down rad to siaunch her bleeding wounds than ctiI 
connsellors of all kinds, elerical. Imperialist, llonarchical, began to play on the prejudices of 
the simple-minded Marshal. There 13 so reason to beherc that he had from first to last 
any consuming ambition to figure as a dril niler. The bitter memory of his experiences 
as GoTernor-General of Algeria was probably enough to preient him from Tolnntanly 
seeking to play such a part agam. But, like greater men, he was under the influence of 
his mfe, a oJcTcr and ambitious woman, so extravagantly proud of her auceslry as to affect 
something like regal dignity and exclusiveness. It bat al«Ta)s been the misfortune of this 
man to be under some influence that warped "his own judgment and better nature. On his 
return from his Geman captivity he started well as M. Thiers' nght hand in reorgauisiiig 
the army of France. At the Elections of July, 1S71, he declined nominations for a scat 
in the Legislature, offered to him by several important constituencies, on the plea th.at ho 
was ^ no politician and that he was more profitably employed in the discharge of his professional 
duties. In January, 1873, he again refused to be nomioatol for the Department of the Seine, 
and even down to the eve of the memorable 24lh of ifay, 1873, when, by the votes of the 
coalesced hlonarchists, be stepped into the shoes of the great statesman by whose generosity 
he had been restored td honour and catoloment, be gave no sign of altered intentions. TIio 
secret of the reactionaries bad been well kept, and the nliole civilised world was amared to 
fliid the pence of France once more threatened, not this time I>y Communards or Bepublicanr, 
hut by a “Go^e^nment of Combat" rad of “Moral Order,” composed of Broglie*, Batbics, 
Ernouls, and Beules. The men of order had without the smallest pi^vocntion snddciily 
tnmiformcd themaclvcs into disturbers of the public peace, with the politically “ know-nothing" 
JLirshal ns the ostensible ringleader. There were all the known symptoms of a bloody eow/i d'l'hU 
which humane minds cscrywhcre shuddered to think of. In a sunife»to to the nation the Marshal- 
President was made to talk the old familiar language of the ivorst days of the Second Umpire. 
Ho spoke of "my gocemment" and of the rcsponsibihly he was under to maintain an "order" 
which none had sought to distnrb. Even Thiers, with all bis experience of the up* and dunu* • 
of political life, was at first taken aback at tbe threatening a^j'vct of affairs. He u mid to 
have confessed to a friend that be had thought the Slarshal "a harmless simpleton but that ho 
had turned out a dangerous beast.” 

On the SOlh of jf^ovember, 1873, the Coalition followed up their eonp of the 2Jth of 
Slay by conferring on the blarsbal a Ecxrn ycafu' term of oflice, or “ Sei'tcnnato,*’ n.s it luu 
been called. Their motive was obvious — to gi\c Ibc conspirators time to mature their pl.uis 
for destroying the Government, and replacing it by one hostile to popular hlicrty. Tliey did 
not succeed, for various sufficient tchsods. They bad a working majonty in the Aiscmbly, but 
they couU not agree irniong themselves which of the preteuder* to rojwUy was to euciwl to 
the mluititiucd of tha Republic, and the Marshal was not tbe man to cut the Cordlm knot 
for them hy the exercise of an outbonly over them whkh he did not really pfivess. On the 
other hand, the Monarchical majority in the Legislature w»* a majority elected under the 
influence of jianie, which, it was felt, did not (present the nonnal feelings of tho constituencies, 
and worse thsii all, tho army could no longer bo trusted to cut the throat of the Republic. 
Many of the younger oflicers owed their promotioa to GaniWlt.a and the Government of 
Kitlonal Dcfiuco, and they verj- naturally identified thiir own interests with tho stability 
of tho Republic, which had been the first to recognise their merits. • In vain the Marshal 
in 167:1 tried the effects of a progress through the provinces. Everywhere he vias rveemd 
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with rwjKxt n* I’miJcnt of tlio ttojnitlie, tol RawbcM •< «J«e ^fs)'pr^ of tomi* 

pn?sen(c\l blin «illi mlclrw**-* in nbuntlanre, tol Bwn-nlljf ixinlrin-J «ncitli’ (o pbrif/ lb'? 
llopuLIic at tlie c-sfy-nso of w}»i> were »dmml«terinj it* afralr*. F.-r one row Ihsl 

crii.'d “ Vito lo ^^8rlMlal I " »ruro* jjn'ctrJ li»* oir* witli tl»e nercf'failir'y " Vive I 4 It/poJ.hrjtie 1 ” 
lie rrfurnwl to Vatin a if not ft nwer man, f*>r !»e coutl not l«t fttl bow djUtm/t 

vrai ttio ncntiment of the people from tlial of tiu* luluii*. 

Tlun fame the Vloction* of I*'*** whith (tare the llejivihthnn* their fitnodn 3C1 volr» 
in the CliamUr— a mUtanfial m>rlin;f niaj>ritr. In ll)e Si-nale the Corun^atirm »till 
jireiKimlerateO, ami a dafi;;irij«* onU;^ni»m »a« time cmtevl. J’nr a lime, howercr, the 
Slamlial ami hin nflrturs tti;r,»erri! at tmlj an itT«^*tIhle e»pre»*ion of Ilepuhlian of-inioo, 
srcmeil to ivarer in their nvulutionn, atxl for •ome time M. Jiih* Simon tra* {crtiiitte<l (0 
proniiio over a Ilepahliran Cabinet. Itut a more amliciou* attempl on the juhlic ]il>ert!n< 
tlian jiny that Vja>I jtl Ixm-ti made wa< Vievny ametlr matureil. On the ICtb of May, 
1S77, the Simon Minintry vraa (linmuKvl hjr the I'n^iilent in ft dicUtotial letter rt'dolenl 
nith phrase^ amounlin;* to p<>MCire inntili, ami & (min'! (luirrnmeat of Comtal ch<Mn from 
the minority rvilh llro;;he, IXram, arut IK) I'vnirtou a* ill Iea>1>D~ tnemlien. It had Ivrn 
rfSolM'J to try the exjicrimcnl of frf*h un-Ier the prerions of a *tate of tie}»« 

eomliticJ nilh a revival of all (he <>!>i abiue* of oflictal ramlMatum. Oa (he ilfml of Jane the 
CliamW of Pepiitic* vra« <lu<oIred and (he (rial of rlretoral itrrn;;th le^n. OamWtU 
preJicM tluit (lie Ilepohlican SGI trouM rettim to Vmaille* (Oil itroo;*, aod he wai net far 
out in Ilia caWulatio&i if the iiumWr of Cuftrervative Klunt auWei^ttently (juatlvt^I for itiejpvlity 
ie taken into necount. 

After a futile attempt to in«lal an catra-ifttliamenlary "Cahinrl of Affair*," with Oeneral 
llochclioutir at it* head, the Mar»h*1 «va» a^in eoft*lramr»I to (rf'e hi* founteaaiw tn a aineerely 
llepultirtu "Government of CotKihatinn/’ iireiuIeO over ty M. Diifaiire. Ilailntj thn* "auL- 
luillnl/’ it only fullowcd that lie vliouKI " nwipi." And thi* he evefiliully ilij, to the tpMicral 
KiUiriiction, no ait of hi» ollicUl life U-eomin,* him half »■> well a* the last. Ill* Iv»i has Uya 
I'ramo’s (rain, lie wa* i1e]x*«il by public opiikion, ctKiditutionally RinriifoBMl, and tlmt piiLlic 
I’pinion which wai too stron;,' and (00 inUdh^nt fur him t* Ihc firm foundation on whith nsls 
the Third Ilejnihicc— ihu "j«)»»ibJe,” the ivuiTir, the |>r<^tv»ive Ilejiubhc. 
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free women or of slaves, are legitimate and of ojnal lineage. For some centuries the Saltans 
have not contracted regular marriages. The inmates of Ae Il.irctn come, by purchase or by 
free -will, mostly from districts beyond tbe limits of the Empire, the majority from Circassia. 
The Sultan u only suecee<led by bis eWest nn when that prince is the eldest agnate of 
the dynasty. At the fame of Abdul Medjid’s death there seemed little lilcelihood of yoang 
Abdul Hamid ever reachmg the throne, and this accounts in a great measure for the neglect 
Mith which he was systematically treated in his early youth. He was bom on the 22nd 
September, lSi2 IIis mother, who does not appear to have been a free woman, died shortly 
after, and he was adopted hy the second wife of Abdul Mejljid, who at her death U said 
to have left him a considerable fortune. The name AUlul Hamid ('Ahdu-T-IIamid) means, 
as was jKiinteil out some years ago by a distingui'hed Oriental schol.ir, "the servant of Him 
who is pre-emtneatly worthy of praise "—that is, God. His father's name (’AbJu-l-ifajid) 
bears a simitar signification; Hamid and Majid being two of the Asmaa-’l-IIusna, or beautiful 

names, applied hy il<«lems to the Almighty. The young prince's education, libe that of 

all Tnrlrish princes, received little or no attention ; and his uncle, AbJol Aasiz, allowed 
him hardly any other amnsements than those afforded within the sickly prectnets of the 
Harem. Hia mental traioiog was completely neglected, as well as that of his brother, all 
their learning, when they reached the age of manhonj. Wing confined to deciphering tbe letters 
of the Anbian and Torkuh languages More robust than his brother, Abdnl Hsiaid has 

resisted better those enervating inffaenccs which destroyed the health and finally the intelligence 

of Murad, hut the effect of such a chiUbood may yet be traced. At one time U waa proposed 
to send the young Pruce Ilamid to Pari«, and then to England to go through » course of 
training in one of the military schools, but .Abdul Aasiz refased bis sanction, preferring not 
to lose sight of his nephews. It was in pursuance of hia system of atnet nneilfanet, that 
th^ were made to accompany their ancle on tbe jonmey he made to France to visit the 
Paris Estubibon o! HS67, which tour was afterwards ertended to London. During this jonmey 
Abdul Hamid acquired a decided taste for the smenoe of geograpby, which was evidenced 
on his return to Turkey, Where he hung the walls of his summer residence on the Sweet 
■Waters with map* of all kmds, and devoted himself to the study of pobtical geography 
with great zeal. He has a pa^sioa for arms of every description, and is also much addicted 
to bodily esercises. A good shot with the pistol, he ndes well, and has accomplished on 
occasion very dlEcuit gymnastic feats. His favourite rclasation is to lift wrights and play 
at single-stick, and be is said to perform on the trapeae like a professional performer, enterin'* 
into it as if his hvelibood depended on his skill. Eevolvers and guns share the hononrs he 
accords to maps, they appear everywhere in his palaces, which are veritable armouries. Abdal 
Hamid is also very enthusiastio in nulitaij affairs, without, however, bein» versed in the 


senoos art of war, and militavy success has great — indeed, petkapB niidue-— weight with him. 
He has a decided taste for European maimers and customs and dress; the tmly article of 
Onental attire he has retained is the fez, and this he wears fwm a feehng of patriotism. 
It « .a-sserted that with the passion for manly enrcises, which waa one of the results of 
his vi=it to Europe. Abdul Hamid acquired another far from praiseworthy habit, that of 
reckless gambling, indulging m play to a very gtwt extent. Since hia accession to the 
throne, however, he has m a great measure treed himself bom these practices. Possessed 
ot great courage and a strong will, he m ab^temmus. and applies himself to burincss. 
He IS not. as has been said, given to drink, nor is he a spendthrdt. but rather the reverse. 
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He mlieriled from his father a rmaJl estate at Kialiat Hane, and resided there in a quiet 
unostenlab'ou-. manner with hia wife and two children up to April, IS/U In that month 
he removcil to a Janrer c»>iintrv house. Tl«re be receued the nmusters who were instrumental 
in Jcposiii" his uncle. Ills courage was early shown It is remembered that on one 

occasion Abdul ^\«=iz, giving way to that snspicion which is the not unnatural consequence 
of those palace intrigues so frequent at Cinstantinople, exercised the utmost seventy in his 
dealings with lus isq>hew3, and partieidaTly with }(mng Murid, to such a pitch that Abdul 
Hamid inter]e>sed and remonstrated with his uncle. The enraged Sultan threatened to behead 
him; and Xlund, whose character was of the feeblest nature, cowered before the storm of 
anger. But .Vhdul Uatnid, boldly adeancing, harol his neck, and said, “ I dare you to 
do it.” This undaunted action bad Its effect, and .\bdnl Assiz, although not relaxing 
his iratih on his nephews, caused them to be treated, at any rate outwardly, with greater 
respect. Another instance of this independent spint ©ccorreJ after the great fire in Pera. 
In consequence of reports that the conlUgration was the wort of mceudunes, AbJnl Assiz 
was Eciied with a dread that attempts would be made on the palace, and, among other 
precautions, ordensl all fircplacca to be destroyed. Thu was done except in the apartments 
of IVince Ilamnl, who refused to allow the irorkmea to enter his reom, and bis was the 
only fire tliat remained untouched. Cnnoosly enough, this characteristic bravery attracted 
Abdul Asaia toivards him, and as be was not the direct heir to the throne there wa* not 
the same cause for jealousy which exuted in the case of his brother ^luraA Soon everything 
was changed. The outhreok of the war with Servu seems to have completed the demoralisation 
of Abdul Aesiz, for he developed as overbearing manner and an utter disregard for hie country, 
which turned his own ministers against him. The unpovensbed condition of the Imperial 
Tre.iauiy was such that there were no oseans to carry on the war, and in this strait the 
Sultan was applied to for assistaacc out of his pnvy purse. He absolutely and resolutely 
refused to devote a single piastre for the pobbe benefit, and per»istmg m hu refusal, he was 
iofatmed that the people were dissatisfied with bis govemmcct, and tliat he was deposed 
This was on the 30th Jlay, 1S70. Without loss of time the deposed Sultan, with the 
Soltaua Valid^, was conducted to the Topbona PaLice, and hlohamed Murad was proclaimed in 
his stead, tinder the title of SluraJ V. 

The refusal of the Sultan Abdul Assiz to assist the cation at such a time can only 
be regarJoil with feelings of the greatest contempt, for his civil lut amounted to an enormous sum. 
In the budget fnr the years 1874-75 it was given at £l,809,t)00, and in that for IS75-76 
at £1,591,736. To the Imperial tamdy also belonged a great number of Croivn domains, the 
mcorae from which, as well as enstomaiy presents of h^^ State fiinctionanes, went to swell 
the private revenue of the Sultan, which, together with the pubhe allowance, has usu-olly been 
spent in a very questionable way. Thc'number of persons composing the Court and Harem 
of Sultan Abdul Assiz ivas put down at 5,000, white the annual expenditure reached the 
almost incredible amount of £4,609,000. The Uamn is in itself a world in mini.ature, 
and has a regular svstem of government. From the inmates the Sultan designates a certain 
number, generally seven, who are called Kadyn,” Ladies of the Palace, the rest go by the 
name of “Odahi,*’ and are under tbeir jnnadiction. The superintendent of the Harem, 
always an aged- Lady of the Palace, hears the title of •* HaznadaT-Kadyn.” She communicates 
inth the outer world through the medium of the Chief of the Eunuchs, who,‘under the style 
■>f “ Ky z!ar<Agiesi,” (he same lank as the Grand Viaier. 
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Abdiil Afeiz MoSj after » short time, rcmusei! at lii« own rwjnest from the Tophana 
Kilace to that of the Cheras^n. While conRoctl there, on the tth Jnne in the same jear, he 
tommiUcd sukiie. It is needless to «ay suicide is toaLed uj>on hy all Moslems with the j^rcate-t 
ahhorrened. JIany still doubt whether the oSiital account of LU death— by Lis cutting open 
a vein inth a pair of scissors in a hi of Toenlal ik|>rcssion — i* entirely trustworthy. 

The rci^ of Murad only lasted for three monthf. Soon after his .acccs'ion jjrcal 
excitement was created in Constanlinople by the »>waa»insti«i of the Ministers for War and 
Foreign Affairs in the Council ChamhiT, by an ofliccr named lla&an. The assassin, after due 
trial, met with the fate he nchly deserted. But the Ds^assioation aCected 3Iurad nod 
increased the delusions tinder which he wa* labouring. Ybe Xliniatty — the same tliat on 
the 80lh Maj previously bad pronounced Abdul As»iz dcthronol— now became continced of 
the mental incapacity of Murad. B|<on their representation, the Sheik, Hasisin Hajroull— 
the Sheik-uUIslam — decided that it was lawful to dethrone him. The populace were entirely 
unprepared for snuther change in their ruler. Only the Friday liefute the demented Sovereign 
h-ad been jetraded to the Silnroik at the Mostpie. let they received the news with the same 
jpjthy that they heard of Abdul Assiz’o depoeition; an "Allah .\khbar"— ''God is great"— 
iras their only expression of feeling. The primary caicHi of the roaduess of Murad was the 
treiitment he had received at the hands of his uncle. lie was haunted by apprehensions of 
a violent death, and these had such an effect that he ws» unable to sleep. He took to an 
immoderate indulgence in drink to drown Ins enres, and the n'»uU was syiecdy ec>ftening of 
the hnm. Mlien Abdul As«tz commitled suicide Xlnrail was e«ize<] with a conTiction tliat 


the public would accuse him of murdering his uncle. Tlus preyed on his mind to a great 
extent, aud eubseqnentty he became so weak that be utterly broke down and Iwome undoubtedly 
insane, but whether quite incurable or no has not yet bi’en positively Bscertained. It was 
with dilSculty that Hamid was persuaded to take open himself the duties and responsibilities 
of Sovereign in the place of Ids bnthcr, and it was not until repeated representations had been 
made to Mm that there was no prolnbili^of bis brother’s recovery that he permitted himself 
to assume enpreme authority. 

One of the ffist acts of Itamid after he came to the throne was to accede to the 
pressing necessity for a change in the system of Administration, and the seventh dav of 
Zilliadje, 1293 (December 33, 1$76), will beDceforth be a marked day la the Turkish calmdai. 
For on tlut day ivas prumiilgatcd Ibe new Ottoman Constitution. It was devistd by SliJbat 
Pasha, and provided for Ibe e»Ubluhmeut of ivpreseotalne ur-titution« on the model of Western 


Europe Henceforth the Suitsn of Tiukey appears os w CoastitulionA Sovereign. He is 
irresponsible, imd hia person is sacred and innobte, while the liberty of his subjects is 
guaranteed by the law. The Conebtution also established a Chamber of Deputies elected by 
bahot. and a Senate nominated by the SiiJtan» and toesA g-reecunKUii was, provided for by a 
system of mnniciial councils. The salvoes of artillery which aiiiioun(.w] the promulgation of 
this new Constitution were hcanl by the reprewntatives of the great Powers then mwtiu<r'at 
Constantinople for the fir«t time m full Conlerence, at the moment when the proposaL, of" the 
European nabons were being place.1 in the hands of the Turkish members. 

Tl„ Contmm, <»„. i„ 

>'■' <=“”■■ C™*-! „a of .Ita 

O t.™. E„r,„ „J„ ^ adh.t, 
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and to tie dimity o£ the Empire ” A week later all the Plenipotentiaries left Constantinople. 
Speaking of the Conference a few weeks after, <m the opening of the fiM Turkish Par- 
liament, in his speech from the throne, Ahdol Hamid declared that tho disagreement between 
himself and the Eiirope.in Powera rested rather in form ami method than in substance Hi* 
Jlajesty added, “All my efforts will be devoted towards bnnging to perfection the progress 
which has been already realised m the eitnation of the Empire, and m the branches of its 
administration. But I consider it one of my most important duties to remove any cause 
which may be detrimental to the dignity and independence of my Empire 1 leave to time 
the task of proving, the sincerity of my intentions of reconciliation." 

The Constitution, framed by MidLit Pasha after long consideration, provides for the 
regulation of the succession to the Sultamitc according to ancient law, the Sultan being, 
as before mentioned, ’ under the title of Sapremc Khahf, Piotector of the Mohammedan 
religion. The Sultan nominates bis ministers, and when he sees Kt revokes the appointment, 
confers rani, offices, and issues money j concludes treaties with foreign Powers, declaies war 
and makes peace; commands, at any rate m theory, the armies on land and on sea, and 
carries into effect the provisions of the CAtri {that is, the Saeted Law) and of the laws 
of the realm. * The Sultan convokes and prorogues tlie General Awemhly, and can at once 
dissolve, should ho deem it necessary, tlie Chamber of Deputies. The principal public rights 
of the Ottomans— that is to s-iy, of all cubjects of the Empire, whatever religion they 
Biiy profess — ore as follows. — AU Ottomans shall enjoy mdividual liberty, which is nbsohitely 
iniiolable, and no one can undergo punisbmeut eacept by tlio formal operation of tlie Lm. 
Islumism is the religion of the State, but the State protects the free esercKC of all the 
acLoowIedged "ciiltes" in the Empire. The Press is free within the limits determined by the 
liw. Teaching is free; every Ottoman can lecture in pubhc or in private on the condition that 
he conforms to the law. Admission to the public offices is only conditioned by a knowledge 
of Turlosh, which is the official language, Ottomans being admitted to pnhlic oirtces accoiding 
to their merit and capacity. The assessment and repartition of imposts are to conform to 
special rules, in proportion to the fortune of each (aa-payer. Home is inviolable, with the 
exception of the cases determined by the law. Oonfiscatioa of property, compidsory scrvio!, 
exaction under form of fines, the collection of money under tho title of a tax, Ac , out 
sanctioned by law, torture under every /orm, are absoluMy prohibited. 3finj«tcr8 are named 
hy the Imjictial Trade, only the Gnnd Vizicr and the Shcik-uUIsIam are invested in their 
position by the Sult.m in person. Miiiisfors ore responsible before the Chamber of Deputies, 
which, on if® side, after having heard the expluatioiw of the Minister against whom conij'lamt 
has been made, submita the address demandtiig his impeachment for the sanction of the 
Sultan. In ease of urgent necessity, when the General Assembly is not silting, the Minister 
can make dispositions in order to guani the State against danger, and these disposition*, 
sanctioned by Impcnnl Ir.ide, have provisionally the force of law. Each Minister has the 
right to be present at the sittu^ of (he Senate and of the Chamber of Deputies, and of 
being heard before every member who has risen to speak. He is also bound to furnish the 
explanations that may be demanded of him. The General Assembly is composed of the 
Senate mid of the Chamber of Deputiw, which ae-wmbles on the 1st November in each year; 
tlie ojjvning and the clcelng take place by virtue of an Itupenil Irad^. No member of 
the General Assembly can be prosecuted for opinions or votes recorded in the Chambers, 
'file initiation of projositious for Jaws appi.rfaiu> to the Jfiaistry, but thc“e pmpoeitiotu tan 
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litclicn -has proiiHJod the whole of the persons employed in and ahont the Palace with 
provisions, wliieli th<7 were alloweil to take to their homes In the reign of Abdul Assiz 
the expenditure of the kitchen reached the snm of £t0,000 (Turkish) a month. Abdul Hamid 
proceeded to reduce this. Instead of giving provisions he orderwl that meals should be 
proiidnl at staled hours. By this means ample food is supplied, but the cost is reduced 
more than a half, and a saving of a very large snm has been effected in this department 
alone. AUlnl Hamid, unlike his prcdoees<or, takes his own meals en /iimille. He has abo 
cut .down numerous allowances of the Harem, and has sbohshed the sinecure of JIarshal of 
the Palace. lie has also dispensed with a great deal of the rigorous etiquette of the 
Court, and mores and mixes familiarly with those around him. Tt is related that one 
day after a review of the troops be invited to dinner not only the field-marshnls and 
gcii'rals but al«o the brigsdicr-gonemls and colonels. The meal was served in the Seraslaerate, 
but by his Majesty's 'orders was prepared in the Idtehen of the neighbounng barracks. It 
was frugal m the extreme— purely soldier's fare — and consisted of a durlubasty or stew 
with vegetables, a pilaff, and a "preserve of sweets." On the next day he followed up. 
this departure from the nsnal custom of bis preilecessors by inviting tbe members wbo h.ad 
been present at the Council held at the Pabeo to dine with him at his villa at Yeldtz> 
Kiosk, situated on the heights aboic Clteragan, and offered the Grand Vizier a scat in the 
royal carnage. Tliese acts of what is considered great condescension in an Eastern monarch 
liave created a very general impression in his favour. 

On the 4th December, 1870, two of tbe Sultan’s nrters were betmthed. The state 
eerctnonial was perfonneil in the Palace of Top-Capon at Constsntinople, near the old Senglio 
in which the relic of the Prophet's mantle is preserved. Tbe Grand Vizier, all the other 
ilini'lcre, and a number of the higher order of Ulemas were present. The Sheik-uI-I«I.-tm debvered 
an appropriate address after the ceremony, which was of an imposing nature. In the evening a 
grand State dinner was given, and the occasion was celebrated with unusual demonstrations. 
Hie husbands of the Sultanas, Bchidj4 and Setnb^, are llatuiJ Bey and hlohamed Bey, both 
junior functionaries in the Turkish Foreign OfBce. Tbcir places of residence are two of the 
smaller pnlacee on the Bosphorus, beloogiDg to the State, situated near Bechiktash. 

Hie present Sultan, taking a le«son from bis oim bringing op, has adopted a different 
course with regard to his own sons. They are being educated on a plan closely resembling 
the system adopted by Europeans. Two profe<«ots from the Imperial Lyceum at Galata have 
charge of the children, and eieiy week submit to the Sultan a report of the progress made. 
Each month the proficiency of the princes is tested by examination The course of study is 
fixed by the Sultan himself, and locludea besides the ordinary subjects of study an acquaint- 
ance with the Turkish, Arabian, FrMwh, and English languages. Carrying out his love of 
bodily exercise, Abdul Hamid insists on tbe physical training of his sons, and a certain portion 
of tbe time of the young pnnees is devoted to gymnastics It is said that ultimately tliey 
are to be sent to England to complete thnr course of instruetioa in the English schools, 
and principally at the VToolwich Militaiy Academy, with a view to being perfected in the 
mditaiy sciences which have snch a hold on the mind of their father. Midhat Pasha's merit 
has so far been recognised that he has been appomted Governor of Syria; and the refusal of 
the SulUin to reinstate Kedim Fasha as Grand Vizier, a man of known non-progressive pro- 
clivities, is another instance of the demre of Abdul Hamid to promote liberal constitutions. 
The Greek difficulty just now is occaj^ing much attention, and the disinehnation to mate 
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coDtH'^i'Tn* to tliat nalionalitr may W lfai-<i| to the Sollin, n1it>, n 1 a fasallc, ar-il 

well dwpoteil towanl« itie (iiawm (jf^rallT, (imi*. Jle ti a m'-cnl^r l! i* 

"Oil Turk” party, and aihoratM irar to Urn rat1.<f tlian *ay is myromU.* »rliK-h mrall 
lirin}; alxmt llie JlMnti';rrafi<in rf tin* Kmprr. T1i» U-ir-jiri-jiiiriftiT* i» tii* Ln.11 i-r, .MolunM"! 
llITomli, l-Tti cn .1p 1 N..\i-mW, ISII 

In many rasspiTti Al*lnl llimhl II.'n rlianct.^ 14 like* tliat c f liti ?;tati'lfall.fr, 
n. lie IS ?(Ty rcIitfi'iB*, and a atnct «.L«inirr of all ll.e rile» diclaUsl Ly <}i<- faith of 
Islam. The fir»t AUluI Hamid, the jjrrat-KTaiylfather of the prrtimt Sultan, rtlffwl frara 
1773 to ll**!*, and dunn» tho*e 41x10011 year* saw th<* defeat of Vama #a 1 the of 

Kniehiik-Kainardia, wWeli nslisl if* !li><aia the rich country Wtween the 11 1{; and tie llneijn-r, 
and pare that I’vaver the proteofnrtte oicr the Chn«tlan auhjeot*, lie taw a free aeari 
later, the mcorpijritii>n of the Cnnu'a into ilie Rasrian Fmpre; and. juit l^fore hi* death, 
the destnielinn «f the Turkish fl<«t t.y the R'U'ian* at Kdhnniti'. Tlie yrosont Sultan haa 
already lecn nioeli of talional disaster like hii namesake. Rut if i* t>» lo hoyni that hi* 
experience* of inch miiforlnnei hare endsi, and that ho will lire fi derelop the n-a uhva 
of hi« country, and replace it, a« be earoevtly d.nim, In ita vtj pceitiog in the fmnl rank 
of natinna, 
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i:n£tlaml liad long conMJered lierselE bound by interest and tl.e sanctify of treaty oLligationi 
to preserve the integrity of Turkey. Therefore, eirly in January, IS53, he entered into 
fneiidly eoramnnicalions nith Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British Jlinister at St. Peferslurg. 
Kith the avowed object of discovering what were the intciifions of England with regard to 
the immediate dissolution of the Turkish Empire, an event which, with the Czar, had become 
a oregone conclusion. The British Ambassador naturally refused to commit his Government 
to any course of action upon a matter bo involved. Further attempts at amicable* negotiations 
ire met with similar success, until, sa a means to some decisive step, Prince JlentschiLoff 
was rent to Constantinople with full directions and authontr from the Czar. A better selection 
could not possibly hate been ma.le for Ibe purpose of exiting hostilities. Mentschifcoff was 
cal 1 diplomatist: he possessed a haughty dictatorial temperament, little 

tb 9 1* ^ P peace arrangements, and in a very short time he succeeded in insulting 

Mimstcr, in procuring Ins resignation, and m creating a general panic 
“* '"'“E" ““rts France rant her fleet to Snlnmie. Sir StratM 
Stntlonl H = *"• Entiei «t Cen.lnntinople, irith the title of lord 

er .t t fV”'* ■">“ f»r the .ettl.ra.nt of the 

Russia an.1 T \ Towards the end of April the original cause of quarrel between 

Anstns It arianged. Meantime, to the consternation of PrussLa and 

for tea! Vfi”***'^'* eatbenog on the Prutb, and tbc Sebastopol fleet was prepared 

theP^thtd arj ‘>-*rture*, on tbe 2nd July a Russian army c«ssed 

the Danubiaa nnn assumed the government of the priacipahties. This occupation of 

ment which i«l n » sensation throughout Europe. Tlio eneourage- 

coramitted England to the hr *^'*'‘* resisting Russian demands 

had alrmdy Sll t L eitremities, and France 

f«l army. The massacre of <'7 ^ding a fleet and preparing a power- 

»t wn» determined that tbe British fleet <tl^ I ^ English war feeling, and 

attacking the ItnsBisns but f o ^nter the Black Sea, not for the purpose of 

v««U were the Turks. All armed Lsian 

miniflry, and forced on to tb,f U i t “gainst my will at the head of the 

rarcer I have hitherto iureesifiilly st^^W tlwoughout the whole of my public 
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tbo SuUaa or hU domioioas. Therefore the jusUfication based upon national coalitions was 
f*roun<ll«s. But n great nar mu--t lu\e numerous reasons for its existence, whether real or 
bjpothetical, and when the notion of a treaty faile.1, it was declared that the object of the war 
wxs to allow sliijM of all citions to go up the Danube. This could scarcely have Ucn the real 
object, as during tbe prt>ci.Ming twenty years the traffic had multiplied tenfold, and the ships 
of all oat^ns hid frev access to the Danube. But the greatest cause for the popularity of the 
war was injdoulteilly that it liml been uudertaken. or was considered generally to have been 
undertaken, for the freedom and (udepcndence of natrons It is amusing to think of the 
aterairo Briton con<iuling himNolf for the disasters of prolonged warfare wnth the thought that 
he hail at least been tlie means of renderii^ assistance to an oppressed nationality It is 
j<irticuhrly amusing when we remember that the greater i«irt of that Empire upon which 
"the sun is never known to set,” had been aevpiired by means which usually involved not only 
the oppressi'jn but the extirpation of naBmialitics. However inadequate must be the attempt 
to reconcile such inconsistencies, the remarkable fact remains that England ivent to war simpl) 
for the reason tliat she decmwl it necessary to prevent Kussia from faking possession of 
Consbnfinbplo. Different classes of society in England ha<i different reasons for fighting 
with Itossm, of which the most powerful was the warlike feeling- of the idlo classes, ftoui whose 
ranks was contributed tbo Largo proportion of anval ami military officers anxious for promotion 
and weary with the lassitude of pence; a very similar cause was operating upon the mmd of the 
Muscusitc, and the idle partj in Russia, without any pirticular ill-feeling towards Turkey, 
fomented luccessfully that religious enthusiasm, which for tbe present was capable of diverting 
the fieasant from political agitation, and of pbciug in abeyance for some time oil consideration 
about the serf or the abolition of his serfdom. Our arrntigemeaU were made with France: 
and under tbe pretext of holpiog dowu-troddeo Turkey, St Aroand, who had stimulated and 
coQ'wimmated the map il'il'il of ISdl, de|<urted eu a "laUsion of mercy” to the East Perhaps 
no War was c>cr umlertakeii by Ks^^aud id which inuneduto success seemed so completely 
within lier gra«p. WLifcier tho pretext of the goTcmiog powers may have been, there 
prevailed a general opinion througbeut France and EogbnJ that tho nations and armies 
whicli luwl hitherto been opposed as if by special decree of Providence, were at bst bound 
together by tics of deepest interest sod of sincere friendship. After centuries of implacable 
animosity, each nation hod begun to think that allliough national ckiractcriatics were different, 
there seemed no necessity why uatbiu! liatreil should be a necessary consequence. Suddenly 
the thought struck them that in the so-called paths of civUisiition England and Frauce ha<I 
made the greater advances, and that the time had almost amved when, instead of subnutting 
all their petty disputes to the arbitrament of the sword. It would be well to smk their own 
small differences, and co-operate for the beaelit of Europe Such sentiments doubtless animateil 
both nations at the be'^inning of the campaigii, and amidat all the miserable disasters which 
our armies were compelled to endure, the different English regiments lu the Cnmea were confirmed 
in their respect and admiration for the gallantry of their new allies, and returned Lome intb 
feelings of friendship and good-will towards the fkench people which are about the only tangible 
results of a campaign, commenced under hollow pretexts, carried on under mismanagement, and 
completed only when widespread disaster bad reached its fullest dimensions. Our acquaintance 

with Russia also, which bad preilously been confined to small sections of the commercial 

"" '”®'‘ -vas divested of much mjstery, and we learned to regard the Russian people as human 
•omewhat after Our own pattern, with aimilat virtues and Mte», though m 
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D UIUXG til? torioa of tn“i(r?s wliicli foilotred upon tli? defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, 
settled bouudanes were miJe of the different enunlnoa in Europe England had as much 
njon her hands as she could possible be expected to cairj out sueeessfnlly ni meeting the 
re^mrements of her lately increasing population at home, and in the administration of her 
llastera Empire. The rcvoJnliona of ISI^, which threatened thrones in other lands, found 
England engaged with Reform Bills and an Irish insorrection, hot tahing little part in the 
Tevolatitinary excUement. It vtemisl at h*l as »{ the tatBifieations of commerce, with alt it« 
complex interests, had taught tha most warlike that an m of peace had been entered upon, ami 
that the hnlk of each nation's population was determined upon taking no further steps to redress 
grimnees ahieh were not its own, and bad determined that the objects of cinlised people* 
should consist rather in improring their own lires and positions than in siaoglitenng human 
beings whom (hey had ne\er seen, and who had nerer done them harm 

Such a position does not seeui esiraragantly wild or sbsurdl) utopian , but influences were 
at work which once again were prepared to disturb (hi* simple illusion of peace, and to set in 
motion all the machinery of war. As eery fre<|ueDtly has been the cose, the name of Religion 
was invoked. A quarrel bctiseen some ignorant monks of the Greek and Latin Churches upon 
such an nnwarlike subject as the key of the great door of » church at Bethlehem was the first 
indication of (ho<e coDtrorersies which ended in the Crimean War Tlie Caar of Rusaia-^wbo, 
besides the temporal power which he wicUi orcr bis own country, large portions of Turkej, 
Persia, Sweden, and Pol.nnJ, exercises spiritual jurisdiction over co-religionisls in Greece, Asi-i 
Minor, and elsewhere — hastened to support the Greek ecclesiastics in Syrw; and France, at the 
dictation of Napoleon III., lent her »xd to the Latin* Each Government endeaiourcd to gain 
the support of Turkey, a State which, absolutely imliffetcnt as to the merits of any form of 
Christianity, would willingly hare made a present of her interest in the quarrel to the first 
Power which had requested such co-operatwD. Unfortunately, however, in Ins anxiety to keep 
out of the quarrel, the Turk hod recourse to a sjstem of subtle diplomacy, which ended in 
AttATutug, Ahe I'mitk* An Ahe .xeliynoiM JEeiuI -Aji jn^itintinn.* heAwftn Jiranre, And 

Rui,sLi were being carriol on, the question of the Holy sites became involved with another 
and more dangerous one, that of the protectorate which the Czar claimed over tlio Greek 
Christians in Turkey. This claim he proceeded to press with the hope of adding to bis already 
distended empire some of those valuable principalities on tlie Danube, the po«ses3iou of which 
would have materially assisted in matunng his plans for the ultimate reduction of Con- 
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ITtis'liiii't liatl Ion;: con^iJiTM 1icrn‘lf inliwl im<l iSn* i>r tmvty 

to preserve tlio itilegrilr of Turkey. Tlimfore, Arty in January, lio uilere*! I«t® 

fricmlly commnnic.ilion* witli Sir ilamilton Sejmoiir, the Urili»h Minister nl St. lVtmU.n*i 
with the ttsowed <il>iect of <.lj«en\enuj; «hat were the i(iteii1ioT)i of I!nKlancl inlli to 

the nnmedinte di««oluti-in of ilio Tiirkwh Ijnpire, an ernit wliieh, avith the C»r, haJ hccome 
a foregone cvncliisiun. Tlie lintuU AmhasawW natntntly refiisM to comiml hia^Oovenntvent 
In nny course of action iijxin n matter »•» involn^l rurtlur nttempta at amicahlo nc^tiaticmt 
were met wiib aimiljr siieeoss, until, #» n mean* to aome deciiivo atep, Princo Mentschikoft 
was sent, to Constantinople with full iliteetiowa ami anllwtiljr from the Crar. A I'clfcr iclection 
could not ims«ibly Ime been made for the piir|iOi«* of earilinj* JfenUchikotE was 

n soldier rather than a diplonintist j lie jvisrcMcd n liaujflily dictatorial tcmperaincnl, little 
calculated to help on j-caco armif'emcnt*. and »n a sery ahort lime he eticceedcd in insnltinj* 
the Sultan’a Primo Minister, in procMnnff tin rcsisnation, and in cn‘atlnp a general panic 
nmong the represcntativea of foreign court* I'tance *ent Ur tteet to SaUmU. Sir Stratfonl 
Canning returned to In* *ml<i**a<lonal duties at Con«lautinojile, with the title of Irord 
Stralfortl do Ilcdelifte, and hartencil to enter into ncgi.ti.ilion* for the »eUlcmcnt of the 
qUMtion of the Holy Place*. Towards the cwl of April the original tau»e of ijuarrcl Ulwei’n 
Buasia and Turkey was wlisfactonly ofTaftg«*l. Mmnlimc, to the eonjfeniation of PruMia and 
Austria, a Uutsian force was gitUoring on the I’ruth, and the Schiiloj'ol Reek wa» preparwl 
for sen. After many protoU and futde overtures, on the SnJ July a Ituitiaa army crosxed 
the Truth, and a IluMian general assumed the goTemmcnl id the principaliliee. Tlii* occHj>nlSen bf 
the D.inuhian principalities created a |>r<>r<)und sensation throughout Piimpc. Tlie encourage* 
merit which l/>rd Stratfonl do UoK-lilfc hod pven tlie Porto in revislirtg Itiinian demand* 
committed England to the ohhgntion of protecting Turkey in case of citremitic*, and PranM 
had already testiUcd her desire to oppose Kussia hy aciiding a fleet and preforing a power- 
ful army. Tlie massacre of Sinope at length g*To full itnj'etna to P.nglish war feeling, ami 
it was determined that the Ifritwh fleet should enter the Hljcfc Sea, not for the purpose of 
attaching the Hnssians, hut for the purpose of protecting the Turks. All armeii Jluaslnu 
vessel* were compelled to retire into lbs harbour of Sel«*U)pol. "Here I am," exclaimiJ 
Lord Aberdeen, "with one foot in the grave, placed ngoinst my will at tbc head of Ih® 
ministry, and forccil on to that bloodahod againit which lUrowglinut IU« whole of my public 
career I ha\e hitherto auccessfully straggleil." 

Innumerable reaaona have l*>on allognl froni time to time f<»r the jiislitication of England 
in entering upon the Crimean War. It was stated that tliC object of the war wo* to oik-u' tin) 
Black Sea to all merehant-vcsscla. IHii* could scarcely have bwu the genuine reason, for the 
lilack Sea was already as open to roercliaot-vessolii of every oountry a* the ll.iUic. It was also 
very generally thought that we were entering upon the war U-wuho we had had a treaty with 
the Sultan binding ug to defend the integrity and indcpondonco of Ids empire This spciutation 
upon treaty obligations gave an undoubted tone of morality and iuU-gnty to the hoj<i« and 
wishe* of the English people, who hating been at peace almost since Walcrloo, felt anxious 
for some blood-letting, and the ODcroaehmeDts of Russia offerwl a* fair uii excuse us could have 
well Wen atforded But this matter about treaty oblt^ttons, however elTectua! in raising the 
war spirit, was nothing but a epecolalion, and possessed no real exisfonce bejoud the im.i 
Undencies of a warlike people. Lord Abeidewi liad carefully and em].Imticall-- ' 
the House of Lords that we had bad no treaty before llw Crinieau War ' 
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Hi.j Sult-in or Ws <lotninioa». TLcrcfore the justification Lasetl iipoa national coalitions was 
gronndtcM. Bat a prcat n-ar mnst hive onmcroiM reasons for its existence, whether real or 
hjpothelioal, ami when the notion of a treaty fiiiled, it was declared that the object of the war 
wa.-, to allow shii« of all nations to go up the DannU* This could scarcely liave been the real 
ohjVt, as during the pimVling twenty jears the traffic had multiplied tenfold, and the ships 
pf all nations had fro.- access to the Danube But the groaU-st cause for the popularity of the 
war was undoiihttilly that it had been unilertaken, or was considered generally to have been 
undertalcn, for the freedom and iDilepcn<Ionco of nations It is amusing to think of the 
avengi* Bnlon ci>n«oling hiravjlf for the «ln>m>tcfu of prolungetl ivarfare with the thou'»'ht that 
he LkI at least been the means of rendering assistance to an oppressed nationality. It is 
particularly aninsing when we remember that the greater part of that Empire upon which 
"the sun b never known to set,” hml been acijmrcd by means which usually involved not only 
the opprosioii hut the extirpation of nnbonalities However inadeijuato must be the attempt 
to reconcile such ineonsbloneies, the remarkable fact remains that Englaml went to war simply 
for the reason tint she dccmisl it necessary to preient llussia from taking possession of 
Constantinople. Different clashes of nocicty in England had different reasons for fightin" 
with Umxia, of which the most piwerful was the warlike freling of the idle classes, from whose 
ranks was coninluted the largo proporfiuo of naval and military officers onxioos for promotion 
and weary with the lassitude of peace, s very similir cau«e was operating upon the mind of the 
Sfuscovitc, and the idle part} in Biiaso, without any particular ill-fceling towards Turkey, 
fomentod successfully that religious enthusiasm, which fur the present was capable of diverting 
the peasant from political agiUtion, and of placmg in abeyanee for some time ull consideration 
about the serf or the abolition of his «erfdi)ni. Onr arrangements were made with France; 
and under the pretext of helping down>truildca Turkey, St Aroaud, who had stimulated and 
coosiimmatcd the cos/j J't/nl of lb31, dv|xirteJ on a “mission of mercy" to the E-uf. Perhaps 
uo war was ever undertakeu by Engbnd in which immediate success seemed so completely 
within her grasp. Whatever the pretext uf the governing poivers may have been, there 
prurailed a general opinion throughout Franco and Enghnd that the nations and armies 
which had hitherbo been opiwiscil .as if by special decree of Providence, were at Ia»t bouml 
together by ties of deepest interest and of sincere fnendship After cenfunes of implacable 
animosity, each nation IluI begun to think that allliough national chanicteristie* were different, 
there seemed no necessity why national hatred eliouH be a necessary consequence. Suddenly 
the thought struck them that in tbe so-tolled paths of civilisatioa England and Frauco hul 
n“de the greater advances, and that the time hod almost amved when, instead of submitting 
all their petty disputes to the arbitrament of the sword, it would be well to sink their owu 
smaU differences, nnd co-operate for the benefit of Europe Such sentiments doubtless animated 
both nations at the b^inning of the campaign, awl amidst all the miserable dis-isters which 
onr armies were compelled to endure, the different En^fch regiments in the Cnmea were eoufirmed 
in their respect and admiration for the gallantry of their new allies, and returned home with 
feelings of friendship and good-wiU towards the French people which are about the only tangible 
results of a campaign, commenced under hoUow pretexts, earned on under mismanagement, and 
completed only when widespread disaster had reached its fullest dimensions. Our acquaintance 
Hussu also, which had previously been confined to smaU sections^ of the commerci.-,! 

*vns divested of much mystery, and we lamed to regard the Kussian people as human 
■omewhat after Our own pattern, with sinnhix virtues and v- 
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Jiffcrenl yroporlions, wtU a litH? njore bjfnnutj in mt<fr«?]irwentins tte trutlj, and mow 
I’sfeDfive capacity for becoming inebriated We acquired also, nbat- is more important for mir 
present purpose, a profound respect for the courage of the Russian army, and for the leam.ng 
and still of those brilliant officer* who defended Sebastopol. 

The deepest simjothlea of the Rj^lish iieople had indeed been enliited in the struggle. 
“tVe bace not sought rrar,” \crotc the Ti««; “we bare done all m our power to a^oid itj but 
it it most conie, «e trust rU enls and «aenfiees w»U l>e cbeorf idly borne, as we are sure its perils 
will be nwnfuUy confronted. We ha\e enjoyed j-eace long enough to \aliie it aWe all things 
ciccX’t our honour, but not long enough to enerNate our energies or chill the courage which has 
tamed us through so many apjereatly unequal couflieU." Marvellous cnictaLea and misconceptions 
arose la Russian and Knglisli minds The army of the Czar luiring crossed the rmUi, fully 
cspected, owing to the religious and national enthusiasm which had been excited, to Lave 
exjicrieneed no difticultv m the Danube province*. Bot tbe defeats at KalaCat, Oltenilza, (Stale, 
Giuigevo, disconcerted such bopee, and by corupeUing (be Russians to abandon the siege of Sili^tna, 
the Turks expelled their enemies foom a country which (bey liad entered without reason, and « hicb 
they had left without honour This enecessioQ of defeats caused the Czar to reconsider bif 
position, but created in the .VUica a spirit of uncom]minisiog opposition to any further overtnics 
from Russia On the Sth of February, Ibhf, the Russian ambassador, Baron Brunow, quitted 
London. On the 2lst the Czar i-sned » maiufesto, accusing Engbind o! aiding and shettsg the 
eneimes of Christian orthodoxy On tbe 27lh the nUimatnm o! the English Gcnemment was 
placed in the hands of the Czar by Prtnee Keselrode, the Russian minister. It contained the 
following passage : — “The British Govenunent, haring exhausted all the eSorts of negotiation, 
u compelled to declare to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg that if Rnssia should refese to restrict 
within purely diplomatic lunite the dUenssion in which the has for some time past been engaged 
with tbe Snhlime Forte, and does not by the return of the messenger who u tbe bearer of mi' 
present letter announce her iotentioa of causing the Russian troops under the orders of Prince 
GortsebahoR to commence their luarch with a view (o repress the Prntb, eo that the prorincea 
of Moldavia and WaUociua shall be completely evacuated on the SOlh of April next, the Brilisb 
Government must consider the refosol os the Giknce of the Cabinet of Sh Petersburg os equivalent 
to a declaration of war, and will take its measures accordingly.'' The only reply to this communi- 
cation was a verbal announcement to the English Con*u] that the Emjiercir did not consider it 
b«»ming in him to give any reply to Lord Clarendon’s letter Immediately aftenvards war was 
formally declared. Tbe Duke of Newcastle, who, on the proclamation, was Secretary at ICar, 
pcrsnaded-his colleagaes that Sebastopol m^t ca«ly be captured, and that such capture funushed 
the easiest melhul ol putting an end to the nor. On the 20th of June he Wrote to Lord Raglan, 
explaining to him the wishes of the GoverntDRit on the Bubject, and reqneatmg Hm— unless there 
were atroug reasons, not in yas»eviwn of the Govetament. for nrting otViwlse— to sedc the 
co.<>pcratjoa of Marshal St Arnand in besieging Sebastopol. St. .kmaod bad. similar orders from 
bis Government. As both generals hoped that in a sudden assault by land and sea the Allies 
woold gain possession of the town before tbe ouUjing fortifications had been strengthened, they 
proceeded to carry cut the directions received. Accordingly 27,000 Lngbsh, 22,000* French, and 
0,000 Turks were lamled at Rupatoria The Allies marehed eonlbn-ard, meetmg with no resUtantf 
unUl, on the 20di, of September, Ihm apjmathed the banks of the Alma, on the other si/^"' 
which a Russian army, under command of Fruce MentschikoS, was alrouglv posted an-'- ^ 

on tbe beigbls oicrUkiug the riier from that sule. After a Lug and dclperat. '' ' 
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foiwJ iUir Mflj ittto the cntrenthmcnts of the eocmy, and compelled the Russians to retreat 
Too s\e-jl. in fai.alrj- to follow op this ad\jiitage, the \11 ms, marched along the coast to Balaklava, 
where tliov pitched thtir camp It is tlie opimon of military authontiLs that if upon the first 
landing of our troops the fleet had forced its way into tlie harbour of Sebastopol, and the knd- 
forcra had as=anlteil the nnrlh-w«t aide of the tonn, which at that time was almost without 
fortification«, Sehistojicl must at once liaie fallen. Lord Rjgl.an was prepared to do so; but his 
French collei^'uc, at the iwiat of death and with pi}«siUy an intellect enfeebled by sickness, refu'cd 
to join in the assault. Profiling hj this ralnaUe remtssness of the \llies, Mentschikoff gave orders 
that seven of his largest ships should be sunk at the cntiancc to the harbour in such a way as to 
render it impossible for any ships of war to enter Omng to thu bold manccuvre the Allies were 
compelled to give up all hojie of carrying the place by a naval and military attack. They had even 
to sacrifice the idea of bombardment followed by &<sanlt, and were compelled to prepare for a regular 
siege. Rach c£ the contending armies vitas perfectly well aware of the value of Sebastopol, and 
whilst the besiegers were prepanug for attack the besieged were diligently prepanng those earth- 
works wliiih, constructed with the utmost rapiditrand skill, euabled the Russians to hold for an 
vulire year a jiofition which the Duke of Newcastle had expected to posse's within a week. Prince 
MenUchikoS, as commander-in-chief of the Black Sea forces, has had the credit of defending 
Sebastopol] bet to quite another source must be nttnbnted the protracted sufferings of British 
troops in the trenches, and the prolonged efforts of Ru<siaD engineemig To Frsniis Edward 
Tudlcben must be awarded the bunoar of that defenco of Sebastopol, whicli has become one of 
the monels of scientilie warfare. Colonel Todlebcn arrived at Sebastopol about the middle of 
.^ngust, 1SS4, with a letter of introduction (o Prince MeotschikolT, from hu colleague, Prune 
GorteclukoS, with whom Todlebcn had been associated in (be war of the Danubian pronnccs He 
was Ihirty-sevca years of sge when he arrived, and his posiboa was merely that ot a Tolnnteer^ 
without any of the social status which, in the Russian army, usmfly accompanies high military nnk 
Todlebcn, the son of a shopkeeper, was boro at Uitau, in Courland, May 8th, 1818 Though 
the Baltic province to which by birth be belonged was included m the territorial dominion of 
Russia, by race, Dame, feature, and warble quality — we are told by one who knew him mtimately 
— he is the coontrjm.vn of Bismarck. Whilst the empire be serves is fhe empire of the Czar, 
the jwwer of which he is the most striking embodiment is that of North Germany. After the 
usual tlemenlaiy trainiog of his native pbcv> he joined the College of Engineers at St Petersburg, 
Olid immediately upon finishing Ins course was engaged in th© expedition orgauued for the reduction 
of the Circassians in 1848 In the early part of 1854, daring the campaign upon the Danube, 
he Lad distinguished himself under SchdJers, and afterwards proceeded to the Crimea, where he 
produced the letter of intrwluelion to Menlsdnkoff which we have mentioned above. The Prince 
received ToJlehen with the utmost coldness, and intimated very clearly that the young engineer 
Mitir ay esmy ay Ay piVinsai .LijlA-wacsDiheaxaf tiawi xw ,^wi£f4- ahJ Todh'hftr 

was allowed to remain for three weeks Pmee Mcntschikoff refused for a long time to listen to 
arguments relaUve to the invasion of the Crimea. Todleben, acting upon the clear counsel of Gort- 
schakoff, ujged immediate fortification. The keen intellect of Gortschakoll had enabled him to 
discern between the true and faho rumours concerning the Allies and their probable operations. He 

ted a Baltic fleet, and had provided for its reception He eipected and hoped to have met 

a„pt|^ «^ncli of the Allied forces on the Danube , hjs hopes were realised, and his army was 
the first be had been confident that the Cnraea was the distinct ground for 
^•M’Jien, iberifore, he learned tint the general and high-.vdmiral commanding 
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.lifferenl i'rop.)rtioni, with a htlU* more ingrtiiuly in nitsrei'r«entm„' tlio trnJh, and wore 
fxtcBsire capaciti for U-co«iinj? im-liriateJ. We ae^uiml M 1* more imfwrtai.t for wi 
I'rcsenl riirfote, a prufoanJ rc-peil for the courage of the Itiusun army, and for the camm^ 
and sLiU of those hrillimt offi<ew uKn defvnJol Selastof-iL 

Tlie Jeepesl riinjulhu** of the Knglisli jxwjile iia<! indeoJ I>oin enlUtiil in the »tnigge 
“ We Laic not kotiglit war,” wrote iLc Timet s "we bare done all in our j>owcr to nioi.l it; Vnt 
if it tnibt come, we trust its euU and wentae* will be tliesTfuny L*'me, jo» ux* are Fare its j<TiU 
will be miofully confronteJ We La\e eu)»i<d j-eace long enough to laloe it aboie all tLinS^ 
exiejit our Lonour, but cot long enough to eoerrate oor eneigiw or chill the courage which lia‘ 
carried ns through »o many ai'jwrentli uncijual «>iiflicU." Marvellous mUtahre and misconception' 
arose in Russian and llnglidi minds The army of tl»e Cwr laiing civrsdl the I’rntli, fuHy 
eijicctcd, owing to the religious and national enthttsiasra which hid Ixvn xscitcJ, to liaic 
cxjienfnced no dilDiulti in the Danube provipcee. Bat tlie defeats at Kalafat, Oltenitza, Otale, 
Giurgeio, disconcerted such hojies, and l>> cooipelhng the Rossians lo abandon the licge of SilwtrU, 
the Turks expelled their enemie* from a country which they liad entered without reason, and which 
they had left \nlhont honour. This auccesskm of defeat* roust'd the Czar to reconsider hif 
ixftitiun, but created, is the AUi« a spirit of uncomi'roinisiBg oppositioa to any further osertoros 
from Russia. On the bth of Febniair, 1551, the Russian ambassador, II>iroo Rremow, quitted 
London. On the 2tst the Cur iaaed a manifeeto, aecuMsg EngLmJ of aiding and abetting the 
enemies of Christian orthodoxy. On the 27th the nUinutum of Ih- Ragluh Goiernmcnt was 
plieed in the hands of the Czar by Prince Nesselrode, the Ro'sian minister. It contained the 
following passage —"The Sritbh Goiernment, hamg eibansled all the cifotts of negotiation, 
i» compelled to declare to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg that if Russia shonld refuse to restnet 
irithin purely diplomatic hmits the discussion in which she has for some time |ttst been engaged 
with the Sohlime Porte, and doro not by the return of the messenger who is the Unrerof my 
present Utter sunoonce her intention of canzing the Russian troops under the orders of Prince 
GortschakoS to commence their march with s new to re-rrees the Prnth, so that the provinces, 
of Moldavia and 'Wallacliia shall be completely evacuated on the 30th of April next, the Rritlsh 
Government most conader the refusal or the silence of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg as equivalent 
to a declatalion o! ivar, and will take its measures accordingly.'' The only rejdy to this communi- 
cation WM a seibal announcement to the Ri^lish Consul that the Emiieror did not consider it 
becoming in him to grve any reply to Lord darondon's letter. Immediately afterwards war was 
formaBy declared. The Duhe of Newcastle, who, on the proclamation, was Secretary at IVar, 
^!ejsi5aiied,bis colleagues that Sebastopol might easily be captured, and that such capture f arnuhed 
the easiest method of patting an end to the war. On the SOth of Jane he wrote to Loid Raglan, 
dplaming to him the wuhes of the GoiverDmeBt on the aabject, Uid requesting him— unless there 
were strong reasons, not m possossioB of the Oovernment, for acting othenvUe — to seek the 
co-operation of Marshal St Araaud in beriegmg Sebastopol. St Arnaod had similar orders froui 


his GoTemmeat. As both generals hoped that in a sudden assault by land and sea the Alliv» 
would gam possession of the toirn before the ontlying fortificalions had been strengthened, they 
proceeded to carry out the directions received. Accordingly a7.b00 English, 22,000 Tcench, and 
3,000 Turki were landed at Eupatona The Allies marched southward, meeting with nn reaistinec 
until, on the 20tb of September, Ibe; approached the banks of the Alma, on the other si/^ 

whicha Russian army, under command of Prim* Jleatechikoif, was strongly posted an’. 

on the heighU oierlooking the river from that side. After a long and dtsperat/^' 
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forced fheir way ioto tlie entrenchments of tlie enemy, and compelled the Russians to reticat 
Too weak in Cavalry to follow np this advantage, tie Anie> marched along the coast to Balaklava, 
where they pitched their camp. It is the opinion of nniitaty authorities that if apon the first 
landing of our troops the fleet had forced its way mta the haiboni* of Sebastopol, and the land- 
forces had assaulted the north-west side erf the town, which at that time was almost without 


fortifications, Sebastopol most at once have fallen. Lord Raglan was prepared to do so ; hut his 
French coUea’gue, at the point of death and with possibly an intellect enfeebled by sickness, refused 
to join in the ass.ault. Profiling by this valnaUe remissness of the Allies, hlentschikoS gave orders 
that seven of his largest ships should be sunk at the entrance to tbe haihonc in such a way as to 
render it impossible for any ships of war to enter. Owing to this bold manmuvre the Allies were 
compelled to give up all hoj>e of carrying the place by a naval and military attack. They had even 
to sacrifice the idea of bombardment followed by assnolt, and were compelled to prepare for a regular 
Siege. Each of the contending armies was perfectly well aware of the value of Sebastopol, and 
whilst the besiegera were preparing for attack the besieged were diligently preparing those earth- 
works which, constructed with the utmost rapidity and still, enabled tbe Russians to hold for an 
entire jctir a position which the Duke of Newcastle had expected to pos»e»s within a week. Prince 
hlectschikoff, as couunander-m-cUief of tbe Bbd; Sea forces, has had the credit of defendin'* 
Sebutopbl} but to ^uito nsother source must be attributed the protracted suifetbga of British 
troops in the trenches, and the prolonged efforts of Russian engmeering To Fraatis Edward 
Tudlehcn uiut be awarded the honour of that defence of Sebastopol, which has become one of 
the marieLi of Mientific warfare. Colonel Todleben arrived at Sebastopol about the middle of 
August, lSo4, with a letter of latrodactron to Prince Mentscbikoff, from bis colleague. Prince 
QortschakoS, witli whom Todleben had been associated in tbe war of tbe Pannbian provinces, Qe 


was thirty-seven jeors of age when he arrived, and Ins position was merely that of a volunteer 
without any of tho social status which, is tbe Russian army, usmsUy accompanies high military rank. 

Todleben, the son of a shopkeeper, was bom at Mitau, id Courland, iMay 8tb, 1818. Thoun-h 
the Caltic province to which by biivh he belonged was included in the territorial dominion of 
Russia, bj race, name, feature, and warlike cpiality — we ore told by one who knew him intimately 
—he is the country mnii of Bismarck. Whilst the empire he serves is the empire of the Caar 
the power of which he is the most striking embodiment is that of North Genrumy. After the 
tismd elemcataj training of his native place, he joined the College of Engineers at St Pttcrshnri* 
and immediately upon finishing his course was engaged m the expedition organised for the reductiim 
of the Circassians in 1848. In the early part of 1854, during the campaign upon the Danube 
he had distinguished himself under SehiMets, and afterwards proceeded to the Crimea, where ho 
produced the letter of intrcduction to blenUchikoC which we have mentioned above. Tho Prince 
reedved Todleben with the utmost coldness, and intimated very clearly that the j-oun™ enrinecr 
might leave Sebastopol as early as he pleased,^ Afterwards the exact time was specified, and Todleben 
was aRowed to remain for three weeks. Wnce hlentschikoff refused for a long time to listen to 
urguments relative to the invasion of the Crimea ToiRebeo, acting upon the clear counsel of G 
Bchakoff, urged immediate fortiCcwtiou. Tbe keen intellect of GorUebakoff bad enabled hi 
discern bclwccn the true cad false rumours concerning the Allies and their probable operations °*7r 
*-*- ted a Baltic Oiet, and had proMded lor iU reception. He expected and hoped to h«.l “! 

of tbe .lUlieil forces on the DanuUi h» hopes were reabsed, and his flm.„ * 
-^rom the first be bad been confident tluit tho Crimta ua» »I,» -i: ♦ i 
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in the Crimea had refused to beUeve in the Iskelibood of a descent, GortschahofF resoKed to waken 
tW deeper from a faLe secntity. Ilariag discoveied the danger, he proceeded not only to inform 
his colleagne, hut aUo to suggest to hiio the most eflic«eot method of coping with this danger. 
The engmeering skill of j onng TodJeben was strongly recommended. His devotion to the study of 
military engineering had been unstinted, and there had even been a period when his practice of 
the business of mining had kept Inm pruioipaUy underground for the third part of each year. 
But ns Mr. KtngUke, hia great adDuier, has written about him, “Although his craft had been 
leamt at this great cost and toil, he wss saied from the mUtate of overatlng it by his strong 
cemmon sense, bnt also, perhaps, by his wholesome experience of the trenches before- SUistria, and 
the rough tasks of war m the Caucasus" 

tVhen llentichiknEf refused to lielieiein the descentof the .Allies npon the Crimea, Todleben 
continued to warn The Pnnee said, in August, “itwas too late for a descent that year; and that 
there would be peace before next summer." The most comjdete answer to nil this was the arrival of 
the -Allied forces within three weeks of the arrival of Todleben as the guest of Sebastopol- Setting 
at once to work with the materials at his hand, with tb^ unfaltering assistance of Komiloff, Chief 
of the Staff of the Black Sea Fleet, lus uimble, practical miod utilised the materia] resources of the 
almost useless fleet, great part of which he had brok-en up for his own fortifications. KomUoff, 
though capable of inspinug his soldiers and marines with an almost superstitious devotion to 
himself, failed signally m supporting tb« devotional efdnt daring tbe many long iutervsle when 
there seemed no possible prospect of sustaining the siege. 'Todleben, on the contrary, diffused so 
spiritual fervour amongst the men, but by moving slowly amongst them .from morning to night, and 
far on again into the morniog, forced them by bis example of “ pTacticnlity " to do the utmost that 
men were capable of doing. He freed tbe jails, whose crimioals, when appealed to for “Holy 
Rassia," forgot their crimes aod their disgrace, and toUel with tbe fervour which, under tbe 
continuous fire of a powerful enemy, converted nn almost open city icto a fortress, and resisted for 
more than a year all the efforts of England and France. Todleben’s contempt for all fanciful 
methods of defence was Iiequcntly and effectively displayed- Upon one occasion at EonuloS’s 
dinner-table, some enthosiast suggested on elaborate system, which he worked ont with the verbiage 
of a phOasopber, and the complaisance of a matbematiciao. “There onght," retorted Todlebea, 
“ to be no listening to such si^gestions. Tbe way towards doing what is possible to the drfendiag 
of Setostopol hes straight and clear before us. AVe mu^t not make waste of our time, and disperse 
our energies by thinking of other plans; nil the minutes we have, we want." "When the Rossun 
field army undertook its flank manh, Colonel Todleben remained at Sebastopol. “tTTuit Todleben 
judged to be right, -Admiral KonuloS compelled men to do." If Korniloff was the soul, the great 
engineer was tbe mind of the defence. Tbe prize indeed was well worthy of tbe efforts which the 
tno contendiDg armies were making &r thepMseesian. Besides the town and a great number of 
Government works and Luddmgs which wereconUmed vrillun ita fortifications, there was an immense 
system of docks, constructed with great ihiH, and at enormous expense, of solid masonry, and 
supplied with fresh water by an aqueduct twelve miles long, formed of giganbo blocks of stone. 
Tbe BoMian Qeet in Sebastopol at the time of commmencement of hosblibes comprised eit^hteen 
Ln<sof.balUe ships, seven fnp.tcs tbirty-lwo ateamem, thirty-rix smaller war-vessels twenfT'’-ei.rbt 
gunUats, and thirty transport- On October 17th, the -Vibes made a tremendous and simultanrous 
attack by Und and sea. Both attacks wm wropkte failures, and on the 25th of the same month an 
my of SO.OllO ll«.,uo. u.a 

.od to cot lb. All„ off .o, pta Tb.. ottoj. „„ i,, Si. Clio C-oopUtU 
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nnil liU with tlie ntmost firmnws, «ni| it was durinj* this enffigemcnt that the memor- 

able inciJent pccnrrod which left a htjn«lrcd and nincty-ei;>bt men alive at the end oE a cavalry 
chaTfjc, in which over *ix hnadrcvl men bad rtarted. With the events which occurred outside the 
trail- of Sebaetfipol it tras ho part of Todleben'a dntjr to lie connected, and it is not nece«ary for our 
jinsent pnrj>o»e to eon«ider them further. Within the fortress, a descnption of the worls which 
he dirrclft] woulj n^aire, lor ioieiisffiUe purpom, more tjoce aaJ hma than we can apm it 

Ilis own booh, translated into French, is a seientiGe and elaborate trciti«e, with eihaustive cnticism 
upon composition, operations, inistahcs, auccesses, and administration of the different nationalities 
•fiffiRod in the protracted contest. An abrid^ent of his book by tbe Tima correspondent, 
Mr. M . n. Russell, is even too special in its arrangement to l»e further abridged in this short notice 
of the illustrions Russian, hut to the apprecutivc page* of Mr. Russell, and to numerous chapters of 
Mr. Kinglako’a " Inrasion of the Crimea," we would with confidence refer the reider for full 
information upon one of (he important siege* of history. Whilst the siege was going on, and 
before General Todteben had reccired the wound wlitcli compelled him to retire, a figure on horse- 
I'sck was perpetually to lie sMa from the trenches directing tJie pointing of a gun, or giring in- 
strnetions for the repairing of a breach FrequeDtly the guns of the enemy were carefully levelled at 
this solitary figure, and when in ISflS, General Todlehon visited England, on English officer was amnsed 
to find that the eontemplitivo horseman at whom so frequently his glasses and gnoi had been 
directed was none other than the famous engineer, and now dutinguished gnest. Within twelve 
months he advanced from the grade of Colonel to that of AdJutaDt-Genenl, and received, among 
other distinctions, the decoration of the fourth and third c1o<sof tbe Order of St. George; tbe 
latter being a reward which is conferred only for hnlliant deeds, end upon the proposal of the 
Knights of the Order. 

iriien, owing (o his wound, he was eompcJleJ to nine ttom SelwstopoJ, he was enfrnsled by 
the Emperor with the defence of Nicolaieff, threatened by tim Allies, and afterwards sent to protect 
CronsfadL The case of General TodIet«n i» a remarkable instance of tbe vacillating policy of the 
Court party in Russia. In each of the campiigns m which he IikI been engaged, from his first 
period of service against the Circassians in 1813, ho invanably gained the confidence and esteem of 
his leadera. His promotion, for many years, conBiJeiing his almost unique qualifications in the 
highest hrincUof military science, was more tliao usually slow, and even after all his splendid 
tuccess at Sebastopol, the inOnenee of tbe Court parly seems to have been invariably opposed to 
him. However, an opportunity was alToiUeil to bim of reveraing the operation of this Court 
influence nt the *iege of Plevna After the Russian defeat befMe that town, September 11th, 1877, 
General Todlcben was invited to undertake the reduction of the stronghold Immediately upon 
his arrival at Russian headqiurters, he proceeded to direct regular siege operations, by sap 
and mine, against the Turbsh fortifications. The place, being completely invested, was at length 
compelled, after one of the most heroic defenees on leciKd, to submit at ai<=creticm j ana fruring the 
temporary illness of the Grand Duke Nicholas, whwi the Rossian forces were encamped before 
Constantinople. Todleben received the reward of hia SUte servicBS, and was appointed Commander- 
In-Chief of the Russian army. It is, however, with the defence of Sebastopol that Todleben's 
name is iiiecparahly connected. Two of the finest armies of tVestern Europe, sent out amidst the 
heartiest and loudest plaudits of their people, were drawn up before an almost undefended town in 
the Crimea. The Government of Txauce entered into competition with that of England 
to proeore the finest war material for this campaign. The Generals on either side were 
influenced by the same spirit of generous rivalry which pervaded the two armies, and two 
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O NE of the most distin^islied of liviDg Iiistomns has written that the history of ancient 
Europe is the story of llie constiuctiun of the Rotoaii Empire, and the history of modern 
Europe is the story of that empire’* disiotegration. During the long process of this disintegration, 
Italian territory has resounded over and over again to the tread of foreign armies, as at ddferent 
epochs they issued from Germany, France, Spam, and Snitzerland, to devastate, with all the 
lawlessness of fortune-hunting mercenaries, the fair fields, and to crush the prond spirit of n nation 
whi«di had once been mistress and wonder of ft world. For long eeahines Italy had Wen merely 
a geographical and ethnographical division of Europe, possessing no political unity. The country 
bad been divided during the Middle Ages into independent commonwealths, rcpallics, and 
monarchies, which were constantly changing in name, number, and extent. By the Treaty of 
Vienna, 1815, Italmn territory was divided into the Kingdoms of Sardinia and the Two Sicilies, 
the States of the Church, the Grand Dncby of Tuscany, the Dachies of Parma, Lucca, and 
lilodena, the Lomhardo-Venctian Kingdom (which was united with Austria), the Ecpublio of 
Son Marino, and the Principality of Monaco. Lucca ceased to he an independent State in 18l7i 
The King of Sardinia, to 1859 and ISCO, annexed Lombardy, Parma, Modeua, Tuscany, n part 
of the Papal States, and the Two Sicihes; and in February, IbCl, assumed the title of King of 
Italy. For our present purpose it is nece>«ary to foUow rapidly the course of events Ly which 
the hing of such a seemingly insignificant pbee as Sardinia bocam& transformed into the hing of 
united Italy, IVith this object— omitting oil ixferenco to the other Italian States, except ia so 
far as their story is necessarily intenveaved with the great war of independence — we shall Lriclly 
notice the House of Savoy and the careers of a few distinguished men, who, hy their weU-diri.-ctcd 
courage, patriotism, and geuius, have been enabled to give political cohesion to a hetcrogcueous 
mass. The Hon«c of Savoy has nndeigone endle^ and marrellous changes since lU first appcarauce 
in the eleventh century, when its leaders were the mere owners of a aoiall mouutaln territory in 
the ATe«fera Alps. Amadeus -VIII., Duhe of Savoy, after variou* vicissitudes, acijuircd in 1713 
n part of the Duchy of MiLin and the Kingdom of Sicily, which he clihangeJ in 17iD for the 
island of Sardiuu, with the title of king Thus, after having been counts and dukes of Savoy 
for sev en hundred yean, these princes were ranked among royal dynasties and alhed with almost 
all the European houses. In our ovm time Savoy has giveu one king to Spam, whose tenure of 
the kingly office was not enduring, but, as if in compensation for the Spanish failure, the elder 
representative of the house is firmly cslabliriied as the sccuud king of Italy, lluw does it happen 
that Svvoy has been selected for leadership? The riiapter of accidents has coutributed much to 
Eueh a result; the tradition of sturdy patriotism has contributed more. But, {kiradoxical as it may 
seem, the ultimate triumph of Sardinia is due pnnapally to a diligent j>er»everaace in siici-cssful 
failures. When the Cougrcss met m Ibla, at Vienna, to settle the fate of the tvuulries which 
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Hiionaiatlo Ln<l losl, the Italians !lall^l with the »u«c's of the Mlie* ; lial on/v more iheil 

lioi>c« Mcrc doonnsl to ilisarjpointracnt. In almost ntfy <a»c Iher nt-re lianJ^ lock to the 
who had niletl thorn Uforo the French I»e\t4ulioii, awl Italy hocArac a^'ain the hatlle-flelJ for »d.e 
conllictin^ interest* of Fur^Te. I'rom 1H15 to 1S13 Italy can •eanrly !-c said to lm»c Iisj! a hiihl'y. 
llioro arc endless records of intrigues, ronsyiranes, awl oUirlire niohition*. I»ati»e prioli'Sf 
under tlic power or in the pay of Austria, tssuctl coosUloUonal manifestoes, which they rtlccer 
intendetl to obsene, and made pfomi'^* only to Le broken. Tho House of f^avoy, js usual, fwji 
trtiiuewhat of an exception to this prevailing ananliy of the other State* In 13 ll the sdJer r'ur- 
of the House had faded, and the jonnger branch nseendwl the flinme with Charles All'crt. In 
his forcigw j>ohcy Cliatlca Allicrt was Mll»ncev»^(ul, Init tiii domestic odniiiiUlratiou was I’Tudent 
nnd vigorous. Tlio material resonreoa of the country were slcielojKsl with great sagiicily, arnl 
the Slate was brought to n most ]'Tf'*)'ctott* rsnidition. He ww* imstshle nud intermcddliag and 
intriguing, hut he j>osscf:»e'l the well-known «juatitie» of liU race : he was hraxe, ho was jin Italian, 
and he heartily detestol the rule of Austria. In l3lh he gave a free nm«tituti>jw, and the whole 
of Italy h)oke<l naturally to Sanltnia, and Charh-* Albert at the leader, in a war for inJrpcnilencc. 
In ISH) Milan and Venue rose against Austria, and Charles All<crt limrieijly entered lha 
Austrian domimnn m Italy at the head of an oHkJ army. Tht* fompaign is the »horti«t tipm 
record. It losteil just tour O.xy*, nml on lliu SCtd of March the Sanlinbn army was totally 
ilcfentcd nt the Inttlo of Kovara, hy Itadslrly, the ,\nstrian rovrslal. On the ixening after the 
hnlllo Charles All>crt signed hi* aUheution in favour of hi* rhhti sun, Vutur Fnimaiiuel II., and 
died hroken.hearted at Opo.rlo in ]3al. 

A tuniing-poiiit had Wen rc-iehid m Halim hisiory. Men’* eye* wen; fixed upon the 
King of Sardinia, who, with all Li* fault*, loxtsl Italy, had manifested mom hlvnil Myro|vi(lii>w 
and tcndenciee than any of his eonteiiiporarie*. and ha<l harhoiirol great hojvs of a liWratml 
country. His defeat at Novnra *eeined Iho lost blow to e'cry nntiooil a.xpiratlon, but In tliat 
moment of supreme despair the dniintlesa eouRtgo of one hrare msn renew eil the spirit of a nation, 
and Victor limnianuel, who had Iritlicrto l*“cn kwrwTi only as a «|>ortsman and a j'luiwurc.seelcr, 
breathed new life into ii dying moxcroeiiL Tlic first terms of I'eiu-e oUcrcd hy liadclsVy were 
haughtily rejectol, niid hi* messenger* were sent back with the reply " that rather Ih.m accept siiih 
conditions llio King of Italy would fight to hi* List man Ternis le^s huinihatiog were cventiully 
utceptcd, and Victor limmanucl proceeded to adjust tbo internal atToire of his kingiioni. nuid.^s] 
hy Count Caxoiir, ho reorganised the finance*, tbo army, imd the system of public inoinietioii ; 
coniliidcl with England several treaties of conimcree; osUhllsheJ r.ailways, nml j'romoted free 
trade. hYheii Frauce nnd England were preparing to cuter opon the Crimean csjicilition, Caxoiir, 
who loijked upon Itussia ns the main support of despotic rule in Europe, udvi«cd his km" to enter 
into an alhince with tho Vcslern Vowm. Tliereupon a conxcntioii was contludcl with the 
Allies, and Italy despatched a force of 17,000 to tbo Crim.-a, whicli, under General do la Mamioni, 
distinguished itself on tho banks of the ’rihemayB,'aDd, besides if* vast lolilleal results, helped 
to remoxe a stigma which bad begun to gain currenqr — ^"nic Itahins don’t tiglill” Sardinia 
took part also in the Congress of Tarii, wbnli was held in lb5«, to arrange terms of ptiicc between 
the Allies and Uustia Caxour took ihu. opportunity uf laying before the reprcaenl.atnes on able, 
pai-jr upon the condition of Italy. Tbenceforlh Saidiou, as the only dUtmet lulioiial iniwer in 
Italy, took, part in all international deliberations. 

Meanwhile other forces were at work for the consummation of a task which a brave king, 
or an astute system of diplomacy, could, without suck lUsistance, never LavesiiccirsfiillyaecomphsheJ. 
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Prince of Piedmont, tbe eldest eon of Victor Emnunnel and the Arcbdneliosq Adelaide of 
Austria, was bora ilarch 14Ui, 18U. At an earljage be became conrersant sritb political and 
tnibtaTy life tadct Ite guidance et h« fcilbcT. "VCben be bail reached bis fourtccnlb year his 
father conferred upon him the rank of captain in an infantry regiment, because "he wi'eh^ 
to attacli him to the army whose penis and glories ho should one day share when the honour 
of the country required it “ The leading incidents of the Prince's life since that time have 
iieen connected with the camp or with the throne. Tn 18C2 he toot an actire part in re-organising 
the ancient kingdom of the Two Sirihcs,arul, in company with Garibaldi, inaugurated rifle dobs 
throughout the kingdom. An excellent effect was produced upon the minds of the people 
when they found the oW popular hero thus manifetCug bis affectionate respect for the young 
Pnnee, whilst both were engaged in tiying their skill 03 marksmen. MTien the war between 
Prussia and Austria was imminent, Pnnee Ilaiabert was despatched to Paris to ascertain the 
sentiments of the Prench GoTeroment in reference to the alliance between Italy and Prussia. 
On the outbreak of hostilities be hastened to take the field, and obtained command of the 
ICth Army Corps, a diriston of General Cialdioi’s anny. In the town of Villa Franca, whjl'.t the 
battle of Cnstozza was being fought, Prince Humbert prored himself worthy of tbe illustrious 
name he bore. At the head of a battabonof tbe ]9tb regiment belongiag to bis division he 
had pushed a reconnausance towards VOta Pranca, when eudJcnly he found bimscif enveloped by 
two Lancer regiments. "Form equaro, my boy*/’ he cried, "and leach those Croats bow we 
defend tlie regiraent'e flag " i remaiuiug himself in the midst, the charge of the Idncers was 
Boecessfnlly repulsed. la this battle his brother. Prince Amadeus, rteeired a severe wound in tbe 
chest while leading a brigade of Grenadiers. The eonduct of loth young princes on tide occasion 
wen golden opinions, and KcalU the joyous bearing e£ their father upon other battle-fielJa, amidst 
the rattling bnllete and bursting sbetts, " which made,” he said, " the only music be could eror 
Quderstand.” In tbe course of time it became necessary for the youug Prince to enter into 
nwother eogagemeut more important than even that of CustO£Z3:~-it was necessary to select a 
bride. Ciicnmstanccs had combined to prevent Prince Ilamberl’s marriage until his twenty.fourtli 
year. A fatal accident Lad carried off the yonog Archduchess who had bccu fixed upon as a 


suitable match to strengthen the growing frieoJi-bip between the Houses of Sayoy and Ilapsbnr**. 
In ISG3, when tbe time required by Court ceremonies bad ebpeed, Victor Emmanuel gave 
directions to bis Minister to find a bride for tbe Prince — Voglio a^i^jlatameiite ch 'elb mi 
Itwiyinwa sposa per Umberto.” The Minster replied Hint she wns ready, and onlyawaiiel llie 
will of Lis Majesty and ILe conscut of the Pnnee. The lady wiio liad Leen selected for the 
futorc Queen was the Prince's Margberite, dangliter of tbe Duke of Genoa and first cousin of 
Prince Humbert Victor Emmanuel had been appmwted guardian of Margherite and Tommaso 
upon the death of their father, and althongb lie bad always looked upon these children with the 
utmost atTection, Ae Aaif never tAongBt of Ausucce uifAe fight of a potential dau'^hter-ih-law. Tlie 
Minister urgeil the great merits and yirtnes of the princess, nnd the necessity tor speedy action, as the 
young Prince of Ponmanb was exerting himself to the utmost to find favour in the lady's eyes. 
The King hastened to assure himself upon the statement* of his ilinistcr, and declaring that be 
was a fool for wot bavins eaiher perceiTcd the great BoHability of such an alliance, enlei^ at tmeo 
into preliminaries of the alliance. The marriage was celebrated with much spleadonr at Turin 
in presence of all the Koyal Family, Apnl 22ad, ISCS. Pnace Xapoleon and the Princess’ 
OiltOd. an,, Inm T™, Q.„a t™. ItatagJ, .od r„„„ from 
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fuhite Klalions of tw connlriw Tvbich hsTO only just «itcn?d upon tbcir lulional.t/. On Ihe 
occasion of the marriage Yictoi Emtoannel instituted & new order of knighthood, called La 
Corona d’ltalia. The Princess Marghenle, who was well known to he devoted to the interests and 
traditions of her own House of Sa\ oy, was received thronghowt Italy with the wildest aeclaraalions 
of delight, and to the present time preserras that deep ivCection of her people uhich they have 
symbohsed in the title bestowed upon her on her wedding-dsy : “The Star of Italy." Of the 
nnion between Prince Humbert and the Princess, a son was born at Naples, November 11, ISCO, 
who received tte names of Victor Emmanuel Ferdinand Mary Januarius, and tho title of Prince 


of Naples. 

Events in Italy now hurry on apace. The Court was still at Florence, the Pope was slill at 
Rome, and for the unification of his kingdom Victor Emmanuel required Rome as his capital. 
After war had been declared between France and Pmssia in 1570, Prance required all the forces 
which she coaU. possibly bring together, and id Augosl: of that year the French army of occupation 
left Rome. On September 2n4 the French army Burtendcred at Sedan, and on the 20tU, after a 
fechle show of resistance by the troops of the Pope, the royal troops entered Rome, followe*!, on the 
3U!. of Dt'cerober, hy the King himself, who now took possmion of his capital- Thus the Pope 
ceased to V« n temporal prince, and lost all power, except that spiritual jurisdiction which he sliU 
exercises over so many minds in different couotrics. In 1371 Prince Humbert took up his re»idencc 
in the Eteraal City, where, with few intermissions, bo has sineo tlut time roafotaiDcJ bit Caurt. On 
New Year's Day, 1S7?, Victor Emmanuel was seized with a sadden and serious illness, aggravated hy 
the sodden news of General de la Marmora's death. Upon the morning of the 9th symptoms of the 
most alarming character appeared, when it was intimated by his physicians that the end was 
approaching, and that it were well to receive the rites of the Church. Tbo King had not been n 
devout man, though he had been a very superstitious one. His maxim hod been : ’'Act fairly by 
your people first, then you may eat, drink, and le nieny, always provided that yon can see a 
priest lialf an hour before you die.” When toW that tlie chapbia was in waiting, "TThat," 
be said, “ are we come to that?" (“ S>a*o f» .^ ”) Bemgwril propped up with pillows, he arranged 
his kinds upon the coverlet for the more convenient twirling of his thumbs s “ I'eiy well, I will 
do as you say j call the cbaplaiu," After the Sacrament hail liccn administered he continued to 
twirl his thumbs, and to mutter mack about Italy and hia people, until late in the nfternoon 
he breathed his last in the arms of his son, Prince Humbert. Tims died II Re Gatantuomo, a 
title which not Garibaldi nor D'Azeglio bad conferred upon him, but which be dubbed himself 
npin an interesting occasion. IVhen eome u£ his promises of granting a constilotTon 


were met with delicate suggestions nbont similar promises of his father Charles Albert 
which remaincil unfulfilled, he answered with: “Me poder I'era un baloss, ma mi son gihntom I" 
("My father was a rogue, but I .im an honest man l”l This remark he made with a\y humour, 
using the word for rogue in n tense cotrcspoodjog with that term when used in English in its 
secondary sense as a word of playlul endearment IIis honesty and integrity and valour were 
purer than his Italmn dialect, which he never succeeded in mastenng, and his character lema' 
indehhlf stamped upon (he hearts of his people as a brave, upright, fearless kin<». A comm 
was caused in his native place (Torio, where all h» ancestors had been buriedl W thf. inf it ° °° 
that the beloved King was to find his in Rome. King HumberTfi^^ f 

, l,.m i« lataos .«* . .lep. 11, ^le: «To lotake lb, tomb (,£^017 mcisl, ^ 
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ntlin;? rc»(in~.li1a'« fof tlic Firel \iitg ot » nnit^l TtaW." A* » r.Mnix;n»U''n, 

faTOurite sworJ of Victor Kmmanucl, wliuli lia<l l««a ll«« wmiwnion of hw rrstW* 
sent lo ow-n poopli.' 

On his acce«:»ion to the ihmnc, King llumlH*rt eoincwhat at first from tlm r’>nfra*t 

v.hKh hw tip'l hatttenr ha.1 afTor.le'l t*» the gwiial l^nlouit of lii* fallier. On twa or tlim- 
occasion*, when it had n-ivirtcl tlwt a fooln«i or wlnngcraefil had tahrn i^e l<twcen 
the rrince and PnDW<s M.irghcnto. a «!<*{>-m<.ut>ied growl of dtf«iti>r3ction aa-heinl lhroiigh‘-«t 
the country IVtore the Utc King** death iueh d.ime«lic iliffctenM lad comjiht.Iy ft-aW. and 
"Tlic Star of Italy,” having from the first won for lierv?lf the affei tKm of Hie nati-m, atlraetc-J to 
her hnsl^and its r.mlidenee and Ixiro. Tn'iire llomhcrl Ina shown limwlf fully «!e«er\ing of 
Wh. On coming to the tlirolU', he engagtal to fttllc hw falht.L lwhi!ilir» ( 5(5.«()O/0(* lire) ont 
cf his own [iniatf purse lie dwml*3ctl nemo «.l the hto King’s tniworlliy fjusirite*; eohl the 
eui'crfliious stud of Arab and Kiigh-h hor-m, which hail «<»l much, and for which there was no 
l^rtu-nlaT use lie detenninC'l to i<arl with the wt huntwig e«tatos of Ca-Ul I’urtiano, which 
had Uvo U'lighl h) the nation and presented to !ii» fatlicr. In the wi«h>m, g»ncn>«ity, and 
sclMemal of the new King peot'lc mw a rc«emhUncc to Ilenrj V of SJuiLcfpiif*’, and the 
apr»«nt clumge fomi the hanghty, uii|<oputar j-rince to the Ling of gi’nisl manners and nf 
pndound emotional ijualitiej, nffonJ* one more rcmarkahle iiwUam'e of the hltlo iinporUucc whhli 
can lie attached to prognitetication* of a young man'* future menU 

Tlie following proclamation wa* iMOicd by the new King hie in tho evening of the 'lay upon 
which hi* father died i— “ lt.a1un*t — An imoicn** calimit^ ha* Iwfallcn u*. N iclot JImmaniiel, 

the foamier and nnitcr of the Kingdom of Italy, ha* l><.>cn taken from ns 1 rcrcivi’il hi* 1i«t 

wgh, wIikH wsi* for the nation, ami hw 1a-t wwh«, whwh w«t« for the hippine** i-f hi* people. 
}Ii» voice, which will alwa^e eoound in my heart, impose* upon me the task c[ ean<iu«liiiig my 
wrrow, and paint* out to me ray duty. At this moment there is hut one eiiwolati-'D possible 

lor iwj that 19 , to *\iow ootscIvc* worthy of him — I, hy fiAlowing in hi* fuolstop*} you, hy 

remaining devoted to thos! clvie virtuca by tlie owl of which ho snccpctleil m accomplUhing the 
diflicuH taslc of renilcring Italy groat and united. 1 shall bo mindful of the grand example ho 
gave me of devotion to out country, love of pregres*, and faith in liberal in.titulion*, which are 
the pnde of Wj hou«e Vfy »ole ambition will W to deserve tho Icne cl mj people, 'italiansl 
A’our first king is dead Hi« siieceswr will prove to you that constitutions do not die. la-t n* 
unite in this hour of groat sorrow, and let ns strengthen that concord which h-is hcrelofure been 
the salvation of Italy. — Uuderto” TIImmi the time for lying-in^stale liml ilijr^c.! three great 
ceremonies followed in *urrcs»ion the aJmraisteriDg of the oaths to the Itoman garrison, the 
funeral procession from the Qairinal to the Pantheon, anil King Ilumliort's oath of fidelity to the 
eonetitution, taken in the IIou-c of lX-|>atics, before the uuited Senators and Deputies. On this 
list oees'ioa the Uou«c was anpTecedentedly erowded. 'The flucen* of Italy and Vorlugil were 
in the gallery to the nght of the tbreme, attended by the Pnnee Imperial of Germany, .tnhdiike 
Iteiiier, ami Court ladies and gentlemen In the gillery to tho loft of the throne wt.c(s the 
Diplomatic body, and the «i>ccial repre«enlativcs of Foreign Courts At (wo o’llotk the Kin" 
entered, preceded hy lUe primis of ll,e bloid. Pnnc« Amadeus and Prmce Carignano, attended 
by the Court officials and mimsterv The throne was guarded by the King’. wi««giers. The 
place of the PrciJoncy of the Chimber was coveted with scarlet cloth, beneath a long canopy 
hung with bbek- The nhole Uou^ was draped with monming. Immcdlalelr upon entering the King 
took Lis iat on the throne, and bade all present he seated. Signer Cnspi, Miubter of the Interior, 
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Uio batlloof ICorara anj Iho j>rMcnl tJmc, Italj m*/ jmtlr tr wnffratulatol oj>on the altnijtt 
nniqua icciirily o£ her poaition. Tlione tliutjrjrara Jure tritnea^iil at one tmio llic liumlliation of 
Rcu^bj anil have found Lcr njion two opouiona «itli nlunttnl trcwnry. TurVer has U«» 
in a disutrotis war; Las hern Orpritrd of the moat vafaahlr of her tnhutarirs, and, lankmpl m 
character and finances, drifts on to Iho iii*i;;nilicani« she dcJCTTM. Atutria, defratol in the 
campaign of IhGC, seems as incapnhie of comlnDio^ the opposing eh-nimta of her eaiptre at home as 
she seas incapable of retaining her mihtaiy ntahliihiDenU in Itafjr. Gertnati/, undi r tlie leadmhip 
of I'rus'ia, has been transformed into a camp, and without errn the semLIanre of a constitution, 
stands at ‘'attention'’ to the comnund of an irondiandcil autocrat. France has Pipcrton<r<l the 
jo^-s and sorrows of two Ilepuhlici and one fantastic Fttiptre: she is still in Join, Imt with the 
wUdom begotten of tuCTcring, has ceased ifving at tlic ran, and now, with fevt on finn ground, toils 
bravely towards the light. Italy alone of the great ContincBtal nations has gaincvl crerything and 
lost nothing. '* Half a century ago," a^ks a great bring wrilrr, “ wliat was Italy 7 An iJIing-pbce 
of dilettantism, or of itinerant notiveless wealth; a tenitcry jorallol out for I’spal sustenance, 
dvnastie convenience, and Uia profit of an alien government. Vlut were the Italians ? So I'coplc, 
no voice in Iiun>i>can wnaciU, no maiwire f-osrer in roropean affaim. .V race thought of in Knglt‘b. 
and French society as chiifiy a-bpted to the o|Wfatie atage, or to st'rsa aa tno'lels for {csiaten { di«* 
posed to smile gmlcfully at the reception of lialf|ieii<«: nnJ V the B>on> historical, rerBrinlwrcsl 
to lio rather i«liU' than truthful; in alt probability, a combination of ^faehiarelJl, Iluhini, and 
Manuiivllo. Tlianhs chielly to the divine gift of a ineniory wbieli inspire* the momrots with a past, 
a present, and a future, and gives the sense of corporate csistence tlist raid's man above (ho 
otherwise more respevUvlile and lunevcnl brvite, all that, or meal cl it, v« rbatigwl.” 


( 71/ Fsr1>\3il frfJLttJ U lilt Mtn 
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tot b. wn, Ult„„.nln.,. prlv, bn 161^ b, 

the Xalionnl Pa,lL™t°'.‘ ‘°,ur”ZIT '‘'"1 ■‘ '•'’ 7 

Cathol,ci.„,, Int ,JM l„ „ ,l,.,t of n»n.ln;noi ,h. ranan of 

-n feb'lr™, *“?I' 'f '“■> ...i CniLtna” 

.jnentlj it dona but rant iiulkr’to SL ll' ll 7 ‘° 

Judniam;” in 1500. •■Chmln.nitj ..J ,be olTaiTlt lb I P“W:-l«l '■IbsnnL.o .»! 
“ TLe Church and the Charcbw" mlSG-i -PM ^ thnr rounlilion; « ia ISCI, 

Up ,□ Ibi, ,i„n Dr, Djhnj., hLVn';'.“7'"''‘'”" 

Uon or to CUnreb, ton"!, hU bUlonnI o , ’’"I”' 

honMljr ol pnrpon. „ i. „oto ,i . , 7“ 

withes that hound Liin. It was the Joohm-on that Sansoa wouU bup»t the 

at length g-j forth ,wnth a sot fate tcicntiGc and historical truth which made him 

Borne. In 1SC3, on ‘the ovoaston of 

teaehiiig, he summoned a Conference com «r*»iDg out of Professor Krohecliamoer's 

for the purpose of doclannj the rights of noi .**’"** h-amed men of Gerauar, 

tnined out to he stronger than had been r* ^/! ** dogmatism. Ultnimontanum, howererj 
to he subjected to autliority. IWli,B»»cr .„i Confercuw dceidcd that scienw sras 

the dccUtation of the dogma of the ImtniJTi' c!* silcna*, too, he tuhmitted to 

Syllabus of 1881; hat we may imaffinc ho^k “J to the promulgation of the 

and liberty, and whtw knowledge of hi*f«r. J i “ffw^ed.one'who loicd truth 

dogma of the Immaculate Conception was^ r.T* * ^1“ 

baselees, and that the anathemas of the <? li7 "fSmments adJoeed in its farcur 

hanninees and pto.per.ty of free men .ud f^T . that made the 

■“-nsibihtr 1 nations. W„i, grujty of a man who 


feeU the respi.ns.b.I.iy .ttaehed both to .cT T"' h’M'ity of a man who 

J<at.ence; but ineritably. and eieu 

^hing the great po.u.ou forc«l upon h.m hr th nolccclenU led up to his 

imm^utely sueceed«l it. ^ »'■'' Council of 157u which 

Ihe Vatican Connell was the «„ 
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Doctor von Doellingee. 


"T~\OCTOIl VOJf DOELLINGIin may to n>;;anl«l aa the greatest ecclesiastic of the present 
-L' century. In his own country no ono but Bishop Ucfelc, in France no one but Bishop 
Dupanloup, in England no ono but Bishop Wilberforec and Cardinal Newman can be compared 
with him for that combination of learning and practical ability nhieh makes a great Churclimaii. 
Ihipanloup n-Bs a man of talent and activity, but not fcmarkable for learning; Ilefelc is a man 
of learning, but without oclivo talents; and both of them showed bek of courage to maintain 
their convictions when the trial cucnc. Newman, «cho fled to an extreme of d(^matism in order 
to save himself from an extreme of secplicisni, has been exfinguibhed under the hat of a 
eardmal; tVilberforcc has passed away prcmalurely. PocIIioger is eighty years of age, but In's 
ritf is not yet played out. IIU name represents an idea, uud it may jet stand as prommently 
ia the bistoiy of the nineteenth century as that of Cypnaa in the third century or of Luther 
in the sixteenth. 

John Joseph Ignatius vou Doetliogcr was born ou Fclimary SSth, 1700, at Bamberg, and 
«u edneated at ^Vuizburg. He wats ordained m 18S2, and having been for a short time pro* 
fessor in the eccleshutical seminary at AschalTenbcrg, ho was appointed one of the faculty of 
theology at Munich In ISid. lie commenced life as a student and an antbor. Is 1826 
appeared the first product of his pen, entitled, “ The Docinoe of the Euchari»t in the First Three 
Ccnhiritfs.” Id 1833 was issued the first volume of hu "Church History," and in 1833 the 
second volume of the same work made ils appearance. In 1833 he published "The Religion of 
Slaboraet." "A Compendium of the History of the Church down to the Reformation" and 
"The Reforovation : its Internal DeveJopment and its Effects” followed. At the same time ho 
was di.liver!ng lectures before the University of Munich, and was editor of the Hts/orucA- 
jioliliaeJIt BlatUr. At this time, too, be began a habit, which he continued for some years, of 
taking jonng men into his house as hoarders or pupils, over whose studies he exercised a 
general superintendence, while they attended the lectures of the university^ made use of his 
hbraiy, and listened to his instructive table-talk. Most of these young men were Englishmen ; 
and one of them. Lord Acton, stayed for foar years in his house— a pei-iod which probably 
laid the foundation of that love of historical investigation and of truth for truth’s sake for ■ 
which Lord Acton is exceptionally noliieable' among lay Roman Catholics 

Docllioger's connection with England and Enghshmen dates as far hack os 1837, when ho 
paid a visit to onr shores, and made many friends among the old Roman Catholic families. In 
1851 he paid England a second visit, and on this occaswa formed the acquaintance of many 

Anglican Churchmen Dr. Pusey, Mr. Charles Mamott, Dean Church, Professor JFoaley, the 

Bishop of Lincoln. For the third time he came among'ns in the year 1858; and it was only 
his seventy-nine winters and his multifarious ocenpatious which prevented his attendance ia 1878 
«t a Conference held at Furnham CiisUe, nnder the presidency of the Bidiop of Winchester. 

17 
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Doctor von Doellinger. 

HU iwhtica! career began in 1SI3, «ben be beome tbe Tcprwcnbbrc of the tiniversily 
in tie Bavarian Ciiatnl>cr, where bU ecclesiastical slews were so jtrononneed a eharaettr 
that he was generally rvgarJeJ as a ming member of the Ultramontane party. lo ISIS be 
svas deprived by a coart intrigne of bis |>n>fc«sorsU*P hU seat in the Cliamber. Bn. 
this injurs lasted only tor a jear, and to recoropenstf blm for it he svas sent as a deputy to 
the National Parluaroent at rraakf.vt, and here bo still maintained the caux* of Boman 
Calhoheism, but added to it that cf freeilom. 

Meantime his student's life conlmneO. In 1S5S apreareJ “Hippolytus and CallUtus" 
—a beoV of STTcat re^reh and tngetHuly, but «oaii''scd upon the princtplc, cot yet sluhen 
olt, that Poj>e Callixtu®, as Poi'C, must be, and mt»>t be prosed to be, in the right; couse* 
ijnenlly it docs but scant justice to St. Hippolytiw. In lSo7 was piblrthed “raganUm and 
Judaism;” in lh60, *' Chnstiamty and the Church ot the period of their Poundatioa ; " ia 16GJ, 
••The Church and the Churches j ’* in 180), “ Fables rCip«tiog the Popes m the Middle Age*.” 

l^p to this time Dr Doellingcr had been in the mam a supporter of the Papal constitu* 
tion of the Church, though his bUtenal researches bad been conducted with such fairness and 
honesty ol purpose as to male it aj^^r libely to Wbers-cm that Sanuwn '«nxW Vorst the 
withes tliat bound him It was the cause of scicotiCo and historical truth which made bim 
at length go forth A'lth a set face njion the path which put him in jlain antagnoutt to 
Rome. In IhOJ, on the occasion of a cenlroier»y ansing out of Professor FroL^fhamweria 
teachmg, he sumingoed a Cooferonce, eompnsiog some of the roost loomed laeo of Germany, 
for the purpose of declaring the rights ot science lo face of dogmatism. Ultramontanism, Lowerer, 
turned out to be strouger had been eijveted, and the Conference decided that science was 
to be subjected to authont)-. Doellinger sohmiHed In silence. In silence, too, he submitted lo 
the declaration of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception and to the promulgation of the 
Syllabus of 18Ct; but we may imagine how these la»t evenU affected, one’who loved truth 
and hberty, and whcee toowleJge of history made him not only believe, but know, that the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception was fabe and the arguments adduced in its tivour 
baseless, and that the anathemas of the SjUahus were directed against all that made the 
happiness and pKwp^nty of free men and free nations. 71 itb the gravity of a man who 
feels the re°pMn«ilidity attached both to actum and lazcUon he still po5.es~ed his a>ul in 
patience; but inevitablr, and even unconscioujly to himself, these antecedents led np to 'bis 
taking the great position forced Bjioa bun by the Council of 1S7U and the events which 
immediately succeeded it 

The Vatican ^uireil was the triumpb ot the pnaeiple and party in the Latin Church to 
which Docllinger wus moft energeticsify opposed — tbe principle of degmatkm wluch, unchetked 
by facts, paid no regard to theolc^ical, scientific, ®r histone truth, and the party of the 
Jesuits, Cltraroontane and auti-Teutonic, which hsd taken captive and kept in subservient 
to Itself the feelile, but not for that less obetinate, mind of Pius IX On the dictation 
of the Pope and his favounte counseiloiv, the Counril had determined— or rather, it had been 
determined at the Council, in spile of the protest of aW the most learned among the bishops — 
that the Pope was infallible in all matters of &ith and morals whenever he spoke « caiitJrj, 
Inmself being the judge whether or no he did speak e^ ealMras that entire submission was 
dne ^ him, not only in mattere of faith and mowU, but m all matfere appertaining to the 
Ch^, whether of doctrine or discipline, and that the immediate cpUcopal government of the 
Uruverval Church was vested in him. The minority at the Connol, led by tbe German and 
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Itaffari™ BiAop., „d 5ron,dg.™» Ihrboj, »,a D„p,.l„„p, M j.ft p 
Bnal ™t. wa, lata, aad „o,v m.n asta tl.™»lve.. „a , 1 . ' “ 

the d,.. ant, as; b.ahop, do, and wlat mil Doel&spar do? The hi, hop, jielded aainad . th 
are to the Papaej- by oath, talan at their eon»ctation and hy facnlt.e, mntad hr Ih. ^ 
and- capahle at any I, mo oi leanmption, Roman Catholic biahop. cannot but yield to ,h. It 
Cnrw .wbenercr a strnggle arises between them, unless thej are prepared i- 

can be expected from men of average ability and coniage. The Archbishop of SlunSi'^h 
himself submitted to the decrees which he had in vain resisted, called the theo1,T»,ta? ' 
of Slnnich around him, and proposed to them to e>« way. »Jlomo hag sp^ken,"^hVJIiJ^ 

continued 


" and, whatever our personal belief may he, we mnst submit. Ought we not 
turning to Docllinger, "to be ready to begin to labour afresh in the can'«e of th itT' 
Cliiirch?” ‘"Ves,” replied Dpelhnger, promptly, “ye«, /or the Oil Chirch:’ ^ 

s neither new nor oM' 


‘'Tliere is hut 

new one.” replied Doellinger, drily. In these words of Doellmger’s u fonnd^f " 

title. « Old Catholic." • indication 


one Clinrch," mid the Archbishop, " which i 


of the title, " Old Catholic." 

Tbe Tat, can decron ma. pa„td in Jnly, 1670. In |b, folbn-mj montli Docllinr. 
thirteen men of like mind met at Nuremberg, and there published what Ileicke ( ^ 
described as "the first declaration again't the Vatican treason." The vengeance orfj” 
nliQ bad tbcmselves jielded foil on those who would not yield. Keinlens w hisbops 

Bishop Forster; Tangerraann by the Archbishop of Cologne; and as tlie ice' an *°*^°^*^ ^■5' 
in the spring of 1S71, after six months’ hesitation, tbe Archbishop of ilnnicli ^dT 
submission of Doellinger and Fnednch. The tvo profe»sors did not act hastily • th 
ft fortnight's extension ‘of time for coosuleratioo. At the end of th.it time^Prie?' 
snhmission ; nod the hopes of the Ultramonfanes ran high when Doellinger demand T * 
fortnight hefere delivering his answer. When the ansner came they were th** f 
more infariiteil. Nothing could be more uncompromising. Instead of yieldin'* h ^ 
his "IrklaruDg an den Errhischof son ^^linchcn-FrclSlog " (llarch 2S, 19n\ ° .'*1'®*^ 

« deliberate defence of his refusal to yield, and undertaking to prove heforo the 


tb, C,ble ,ri.«l 
contrary » 


the 


Episcopate of Germany (1) that tbe texts 

infallibility of the Pope were interpreted m. • contrary sense by the unanimou 
of the Fathers, uliieh he and the bwliops were bound by oath to follow f2i 
infallibility of tbe Pope was contrary to the tradition of the Church and the 
of history for tbe first thousand jeare after Christ; (3) that the minds of the h' 

• the Intin countries— Spam, Italy, South America, Ftance— who formed the immense ^ 
at the Council, had been corrupted and mi«Ied by tbe manuals usc^l in rehrious 
such as S. Alfonso de' Liguori'a “Moral Tbeologj-,” Perrone’a “ Tlieology," and other 111^'^”^’ 
(1) that the resolutions of the Vatican Council were in glaring coutradictiou to tho dec*^^’" 
two General Councils in the fifteenth century, which were cODCrm-iI by Popes • (5) jj,^*** 
new decrees were incompatible with the constifutions of the States of Europe, and esnef' ii^ 
of Bavaria. Incase he did not prove his points, he promised to revoke all that ha liail 
on the subject. Ilis challenge ends with tbe following personal declaration 'I’ntten 

17.1 


'As a Christian, t 


doctrine: for it is irreconcilable with the spint of the Gospel and with tho plain w^tda^ 
ChrTst and of the ApoHles; it purposes just that establishment of the kingdom of.ii.:. 
which Christ rejected; it claims that role o\ei 


kingdom of.thU worf, 
aU communions which Peter forbids i„ * 

‘'I ••• and 
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to Bimself. Not a« a (hooJogian can I receive it, for tlie whole true tradition of the Clmrch 
j» ia •irreconcilable opposition to it Not ns an histomn can I accept it, for ns such, I kno'f 
that the persistent endeavonr to realise this theoiy of a tingJom of the world lias cost Europe 
rirer* of Wood, has confounded and degraded whole countries, has shaken the beaatifvd organic 
nrthiteetate of the elder Church, and has begotten, fed, and sustained the worst abuses of the 
Church. Finally, as a citizen 1 must put it awar from me, l^canse by the claims on the 
fiobmission of States and mon-srehs and of the whole political order nnJer the Papal power, 
and by the exceptional position which it claims for Iho clergy, it lays the fonndalion of endless 
ruinous dispute between Church and State, between clergy and laity /’ 

It need hardly be said that the ArchUshop declined the great theologian's cliallenge, 
curtly informing him, at the tame time, that adherence to the opinions which ho had pat forth 
would connet him of heresy. The eyes of Germany and of Europe were more and wore 
fixed on the ttrnggle. The professors of the Uaieetsity of Munich «cnt their leader an address of 
sympathy, in which all hut three assured him of their sni>portj a liko address was pre- 
sented from the Romau University, the Town Council of Vienna, and' other places. In 
April the Archbishop struck his final blow, and cicommnnieated Doelliogcr and rricdrich. 
DoeUioget tjuielly desisted from tbe exertise of bis priestly functions. Bnt tho Bavarian 
spirit was by this tune rcoscHl. Anti-Vatican meetings, addresses, and petition# followed each 
other at ^luaieh, and the refusal of the last ntes of Ibo Church to Dr. Zenger, on tlio 
ground of his having signed the address of sympathy to Dr. Doclhcgcr, led to an excited 
demonitialion of feeling against the Arthbubo]/s party. The University of Stnnich eleclwl 
Doeliisger as its Hector. The University of Oiioiil paid him tho compliment of creating 
him, in his absence, a Doctor of Civil Law. The syropathy of the Chnrch of England was 
shown him by visits paid to him by the A»cbbi«hop of Cantcrbnry, tho Bishop ©f Argyll 
and several English clergymen, one tf whom wrote at the beginning of June {-“"There Is a 
simplicity of manner and a tumOity about him which arc very attractive in so great a 
man. At the rame time, there is a fimness, a decision, and a courage which command 
respect, and a gentle cheerfulness in the midst of distress wliich is very winning and 
f e-assnriug, I believe hatn to be a genuine CbrisUan who u ill never cease to love *his Laid, 
and a firm Churchman who is resolved to maintain the deposit of the Faith as it was 
handed down to him, and to resist to the utmost ibe last Papal innovation, which corrupts 
and potentially nnnihilates it. It is true that the deposit, as TcceiTcd by him, is itself not 
altogether pure ; bnt as the principle on which, the battle against Infallibility must be fought 
is that of appeal to the Holy Scripture amt to the doctrines and usages of the Primitive 
Church, it is likely that all dogmas and practices which will not bear the application of 
that test will be gr^uaily given np. I saw no signs of any likelihood of a cowardly 
compromise with the Pope. As we parted, and I prayed God to bless the great work ia 
which be was engaged, be thanked me warmly, and said, with a bright smile, 'TVe are 
walking m parallel lines, if not in the cams path.' ** * 

Six months after the issue of Dr. Doellinget's Declaration to the Archbishop, the first 
Old Catholic Congress assembled. It sras beld at Jlunich, on September 22, 23 24 under 
tbe presidency of Professor von Sehulte, and consisted of 600 delegates. Doellinger wm u n 
the committee, and on Ins first appearance the whole meeting rose to do him honour ad' 
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again at llio dose o£ the Congress H -paiA hW the same tribute o' .csj^tt. This n-as the 
first of those Old Catholic Congresses vhich hare since been held annoallj. 

At the end of 1371 Doelhnger made hts inangural address as Rector of the Unirersity 
of Jlnmch, and in the next spring he delivered a course of lectures, is which ho sketched 
the history of the Engli'li and German Reformation with a fairness never found in a Roman 
Catholic controverablist, and invite all Christiana to n common meeting-ground in the 
leaching of the Holy Scriptures, the PrimiHre (Ecumenical Councils, and the Church of the 
Gr=t centuries. 

The next step forward in the Old Catholic movement was a C^mfirmafion tour, in the 
summer of 1872, by the Archbishop of Utrecht, who was welcomed, on his arrival at Slunich, 
by Doelhnger and others, at whose reqnest and on whose behalf he "confirmed the Churches.” 
In September was held the Congress at Cologne, which was altendcil by the Bisliops of 
TVinchester, Lincoln, and Sfarylaod. At this Congress a committee on the re-union of 
Christians was appointed, consisting of Dr- von Doelhnger, President, Professor Friedrich, 
Secretary; Professors Rcinkens, von Schulte, Michelis, Renech, Langen, Liitterleck, Xfichaiid, 
and Ilcrr RotUls. Reinhena, in proposing the appointment of this committee, declared thnt 
Doellinger and himself were agreed in Iho opinion "that n union of confessions may bo 
att.aised on the basis of Holy Scripture and of the (Ecumenical confessions of the early 
Chnrch, expounded in accordance with the doctrine of the undiriJed Church of the first 
centuries.” 

From this tune fomard Dr. Doellinger sppean to hare turned his attention primarily 
to the work of marsiulllng the rest of ChHstendoin against Vaticanism, leaving the (oak of 
the organisation of the German eongregationa and spoJs — an nncongenial work to so 
profonnd and severe a student— to others more qualified to deal with details. Accordingly, 
he took no leading pirt in tho election and consecntlon of Dt>hop Reinkens, nor in the Congre<i 
of (instance, heU in 1579. Dnt in Decenber of the same year committees of three Munich 
profw'ors and three Bonn profes«ors were constitnled, to enter info communication respectively 
with English and Rusri.m Churchmen. The Munich committee consisted of Drs. Doellinger, 
Friedrich, and Mcs«mer, and to them a series of letters was addressed by tho Rev. P. Jrc;riok, 
in behalf of an English committee, consisting of (ho Bwliops of Winchester and Lincoln, Professor 
Jliyor, and himself, dealiug with the following qnestiona (1) Schism ; (2) Tlic devotional 

spirit of tho Chnrch of England; (3) Her rule of Faith; (4) Ifcr conception of the (Hinrch’s 
constitution; (5) Her dcgmatical teaching; (0) Her reformation; (7) Tlie epccifie differences 
between her teacliing and that of the Roman Cliurch; p) Her present sympothies; {0} Her 
tciehing on the points under discns'ioD between tho Bonn Committee and Russian Cliurchmen. 
These communications led to the snntnnng in Dr. Doellmger'a mind of the sclidino of the 
re-union Conferences at Bonn, where these and kindred subjoefe might be d[scu.<^l nrd core 
by Old Catholics, Orientals, and EDgIi>b Churchmen. 

"Those who nre called Old Catholics,” he wrote (July 1, 1S74), "cannot and will not 
regulife themselves in questions of pcaee awl unity by tho decrees of Trent. If they did, an 
experiment like that ef the projected meeting 'wonW bo hopele<s indeed I firmly believe that 
we who claim to be true Cutliolics and professors of genuine unadulterated Christianity are 
obliged in conscience to make great eonee'rions, and to introdncc gradu.illy considerable modifi- 
cations uhercrer the departure of the rmbiyn A'atiean Church, as you call if, from the ancient 
Church and its principle* is evident. You have jointed out with perfect justice some of these 
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in<lUrcti«iMs corrcclion#, ami I trnit iJiat Ly ymonal a5«™«wn we may fnrtv fo an Krrfctfl.-'nt, 
(rt at Icait mutual fclcnlion, natyeclln? «T«al otlier ditlkTiU fjnwtienf.”* 

On S«istcjn\>cr lA, ISTl, lUe Cotifawtvce et B-mio met. It tras cal!.-.! l>r a cifctjiar fifcn.J 
by Docllin^r, in wbich il« object wa« Jcclartil to In* “tbo re-«fall!»bmcnt of intotwmmoniun 
Ijetnccn tbe Clitircbes on tlie lnsi< o! I’aifa# i* without intcrfircnce with tb«vw 

pnrticubr tenets of inJirulnal ClinreliM wbirb Jo not alTc-ct Ibe e««entisU of fbc ancient Cliurrb 
conrcffion.” l)r DocIlin;»eT, of course, prcaiJcJ o»er it. Tlio following; JMcription oI li’tm wa^ 
ffiven by the corrctpomlent of tbe Ti«'* — ^•‘Tlie calm lotcHiscnoc icitli «bich lie pra'pcl the 
mcanin" of tUc r.ngtiih speaber*, a* well as of the otiicr forcignera tbrwugh thi-ir I'wXi’n Oerman, 
escifed the admiration of e\ery one. When the noble, benignant.looling old tnan atool listening 
to the Ion-, hesitating objections of many |.rciient with admirable rotienee and temper, he 
jcrfcclly teali«ed wliat I imagine to have been tbc aj'peanncc of tho^e who, in the oM times 
of tbc Cbiireh, were read) to anffer death an.1 |>er»«ailion in defence of what they KdieTcil 
to l>c the tmtb.” 

The Confereneo was surprisingly sac«c<sfiil, an agreement Ixing come to Wtween the 
Old Catbolies, Onentals, and Anglieana there pre«ool on tbc eanen o! Sfri]>tTire, the 
itrperior authority of the onjmil text of Scriptorc to the Vnligste, the liberty ami doty of 
reading Senptnrc, the nw of the sulgar tongue id public prayer*, jusUneatioo, merit, 
worhs of supererogation, the nurober of the Sacrament*, Ira'litmn, the Immaeuble Conception, 
ronfeesioD, indulgence*, prayers for the dead, tho Eucharist. An address of congratubtion to 
Dr. Doellingcr on the re«n1tj of the meeting, baring leen adiptol by the Committee of iho 
Asglo-Continental Society, sras signed, without sohdiation, by English clergymen At 
the conelunen of the Conference a committee bad been appointisl for the eontideration of certain 
points which liad been left nndceidcJ, consisting of Dr. P'^dlingrr ami a represent-atiro of 
Boesia, Greece, England, and America-t Ttii* eornmiltec continued to correspond during the 
year, and eo prepared the way for the Conference of tho following year.} The inritation to 
the second Conletence was \hmw 1 in July, l^To, by Dr. DoclUnger, the object of it being 
declared to be: first, to effect a renewal of the common confession of the great Christian 
doctrines which constituted the faith of the original undivided Cburche* as laid dorm in 
tbeir creeds ; and next, on the ground of this common confession, to re-establish an inter- 
communion and confederatioa o! Clinrcbe*, each of which wonld recognise tbc other as a tme 
Church without proccediag to an absolute amalgamation, or destroying peculiarities of 
doitrin", consbtution, and ntnal. The Conference was held on Angust 12 — 1C, and 
during these five days the extraordinary and varied power* of the great Gernum theolcwriaa 
were even more con»pienoas than upon the occasion ©t the previons Conference. With a 
courage and confidence of success which was perhaps akired by nn other membcT* o! the 
Conference, Dr. Doellinger determined to find a formnH that should express the doctrine of 
the Procession of the Uoly Spirit to which both the East and West might yield adherence. 
As thU doctrine had been the chief subject of dispute between the Eastern and Western 
Churches for the last thousand jears, and hilhetto every effort to come to an understanding 
had been m vain, the attempt appeared bopeleas; bnt Doellinger succeeded. At first, indeed 
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notliing but dUsension appeared, on wlucli it was proposed and carried to relegate the 
qucatioa to a committee, consisting of fire members of the Eastern Church, three Old 
Catholics, and three Anglicans.* We are toU by a member of this committee that “notluji<' 
could exceed the gravity, the earnestness, the vivacity, the good temper, with which each 
point was contested by the rcpresentati>es of the East and We3t.'’t After many schemes 
had been proposed and abandoned, nnanimons agreement was at length come to on seven 
propositions, extracted by Dr Doellinger from the writings of St John of Damascus These 
propositions were afterwards nnanimow'ly accepted by the Conference, and their orthodoiy 
has been admitted by a committee of the Convocation of Canterbury, as well as by the 
authorities of the Old Catholic and Rnsso-GreeL Churches. As they do not shnnh from 
grappling fairly with the whole question, we may say that Doelhnger has soiled a diiHciilty 
which the Councils of Lyons and Horence and a thonsand years of controversy had been 
unable to oiercome 

The other questions brought before the Conference ly Dr. Doellinger were the validity 
of Holy Orders in the English Church, Purgatory, Infallibility, and the Papacy. On the 
first of thc'O Dr. Doellinger made two addresses to the Orientals, in which he unhesilatinglj 
defended the Anglican position, maiutammg that there was less doubt of the valiJity of 
Orders is the Church of England than in many parts of the Homan Communion. On the 
second he gave a concise history of the Roman doctrine of Purgatory, showing that it 
originated in the seienth century, and was formulated by the Schoolmen in the thirteenth 
century, while the theory of Indulgences was added to it in (be fonrteenth century. For 
himself and the Old Catbohes, be declared that be “washed his hands clean" of any such 
doctrine. On the subject of InfallibUity he showed how the necessity of occeptug it, together 
vith the absolute and immediate auprcmiK^ of the Pope over all baptued persons, reduced the 
whole of the Eaale’o Church, and euch GaUican and moderate Churchmen oe Bossuet and 
Dopio were, and he himself had been, to the state of heretics in the eyes of Rome. But 
the most surprising effort of the veteran controversblist and historian was his final speech. 
For four days he had stood almost continuously in front of the. assembled body of divines, 
taking up and replying to every speech as soon as it jvos made in German or in Eogli'h, and 
eotnetinies addressing the Conference continuously for hours; id the committee he Lad proposed,, 
refuted, argued, receiving on his shield weapoas from all sides, and retarniug them wth 
irresiitible force, allowing hini'clf no break or interval except such as was sufficient for a plunge 
each day in the Rhine And at the end of these four days he stood up, as if he had been a 
man of thirty-eight instead of seventy-six, and delivered a speech of five hours’ length on the 
disastrous effects that had been wrought on M’estem Chnstendom by the Papacy, passing in 
review, one after the other, Germany, IVance, Spam, Italy, South America, Austria, and 
hanAlmg tha iffusa eaeli ©juatcy with a fulness aiul exactness which would have been 
remarkable if he had confined himself to the hutoiy of a single nation; and throughout the 
five hours he riieted by his voice and action the attention of every one present, and retained 
their interest hour after hour, though addressing them in a language which to many was 
perfectly unkooiva, and to most was so nn famih a r , that his meaumg was only doubtfully 

• ArekWsliop Lyenrgos, ArcWmsnJntes Ansstssiades aad Brjeoalosi Professor Ossinin, Archpriest JsnyscJieff 
Dr. von Doellinger, BUhop Pemkens, Professor Ltogen. Cnnoa Diddon. Prebendary Ifeyrick, Dr. h'eTui- * 

t T\m Papert on the OH Calholie Jlfocraimt aad tto Bonn Con/erenee, read at the Ptyrnonth Church 
Congress, 1877, p. 13. (VTeUi Gardner ) 
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guessed at. The 'BUhop of Jlcalli, ncaBIng the scene, spolce at the PIjTnouth Chnicb 
Congress vrith enthusiasm of ‘"that old man eloquent/ trith keen glance and pbjful smile and 
hnsy hrain, still all 'aglow ■with the quenchless fire ot youth.” 

Since the seconds^nference of Bonn, in 1876, Df. Doellingcr has been less conspicuoasly 
before the world. He ^has cot hitherto summoned a third Conference. It is understood tliat 
he felt discouraged from doing so on seeing h» efforts for the peace of the Church thwarted 
by the unexpected opposition of Dr. Pusey in England, and hy the intolerance of some of 
the adherents of the One^al Church. Asty fear respecting English feeling, hoiievcr, was soon 
remored, for a committee of the House of ConToeatioP, after a careful and minute examina- 
tion of the proposals made. at Bonn, gave them their entire approval, and no fewer than 33 
bishops, 3,800 priests and deacons, and 4,170 by communicants of the Church of Engbiul 
(in all 8,005) signed an address of thanks and congratulation to him, on the invitation of 
Jlr. Beresford Hope, M P. But the storm of the Russbn and Turkish war fell upon Europe, 
and with it all hope of a Conference betnecn Rusatan and English Churchmen perished; nor 
Las the political atmosphere yet suOiciently cleared for the hope to revive. 

The accession of a new Pope and the con«equent change of policy in the Koman Ooru 
change not affecting the ends aimed at, hut only the means employed towards those 
cads— naturally raised hopes in the mtods ot the Papal party of recovering Doclliogcr to theif 
side. Ism Xlll. sent an Austr'ian prelate to him with a mesmgs bidding him return, dv 
there was uow a different Pope ” Vee,” said Doelliuger, “ lot the same Papacy.” A sew , 
Archbishop of Mnnich, once Doellingvr’e pupd, also made advances to him, but received for 
an»uee that he could not loeognUe ts true what be bebeved to be a falsehood. In. I87S, 
on the occasion of Dr. Newman’s proceeding to Italy to receive bis cardinal’s hat, the Vnttcanist 
pupers persutently maintained once more that the great German reformer was on the point 
of submission to the Papacy. Dr. Doellinger wrote at bst to Dr. Nevin, Rector of St. Paul’s 
Churih, Rome, oontradicbng these false reports. 

“I have neither written nor done anything nhicb could have given occasion to sneli a 
rumour,” he writes. “The circumstances which ore mentioned in somo yapera are gratnitoos 
inventions; and only three weeks ago' 1 published a lecture {JUsem. Zetluitj, Clh, 7th, Blh 
* April, 1879) in which I state in so many words that nobody possessing a scientific cultnre of 
mind cm ever accept the decrees of the Vatican Counal. Haring devoted my time during 
the last nine years principally to the renewed study of ail the questions connected with the 
history of the Popes and the Councils, and, I mar say, gone again over the whole ground of 
ecclesiastical history, the result is that the proofs of tho falsehood of the Vatican decrees 
amount to demonstration. IVhen I am told that 1 mO-t swe-ir to the truth of those doctriues, 
my feelmg is just as if I were asked to swear that two and two make five, and not four.” 

This decisive letter was written on 3Jay 4, 1379, from Munich. There the learned 
professor now, as formerly, resides, still pursuing his favourite stuly of eoclesbstica] history, 
preparing his volnminous 'notes for pnVUcatioii, and walehing with keen eyes the fortunes 
of the Cban.li m all ports of the globe. 
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H EXRY WADSWORTH LOXGEELLOW, the most popular of all living poets— not 
excepting even Jlr. Tennyson — ^was Lorn at Portland, JIaine, FeLniary 27th, 1807, "in 
an old sijoare wooden hoii»e upon the edge of the sea." He was a son of the late Hon. Stephen 
I/3ngfelIow, and a descendant of William Longfellocr, of Xewbury, Hassachusetts. This last- 
named gentleman was a native of Hampshire, Engbnd. He was bom in the year 16oI, and 
emigrated to Xewbury, ilassachusctts, where, at the age of Iwenfy.five, he marned Annie Sewall. 
He ended his career hy being accidentally drowned in an e$tuary of the St. lawrcnce, m 1600. 
The poet is descended on the mother's side from John Alden, who went over to America in 
the Jfoy/fcR-rr, and was the Crat man that landed at Plymouth. 

Entering Bowdois College at the age of fourteen, Hr Longfellow gndoated in 1825, and 
kuUcqnently devoted himself for a short time to tite atudy of the bw. When only eighteen year» 
of age lie received the appointment of Professor of Modem Inngoages in bis Jim J/afer— an 
ajipointment that is probably unprecedented m the annnU of literutore, but for which the yonng 
atadent sppean to ba\ e been well and amply qualified 1M6 he proceeded to E u r o pe, and spent 
throe years and a h-il7 in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, lloltand, and EngLmd. The results of 
this tour are apparent in bis early work^, the traveller having become thoronghly imbned with 
the spirit of varioos European hteratores. In 1S29 ^fr Longfellow returned to his native country, 
and two years afterwards married. In 1835 he succeeded Mr. George Tiefcnor as Professor of 
BtUei Xeltrei in Harvard College, and the same year he paid a second visit to Europe, Denmark, 
Sneden, HoUand, Germany, the Tyrol and Switzerland were all visited in succession. During his 
stay at Rotterdam, Hr. Longfellow had the misfortune to lose his wife, and this esent invested "the 
ancient city with an undying interest in his memory." Some years later ho visited Europe for 
a third time, and in 1843 be again married. In 1854 be retired from his professorship in Harvard 
College— which he had held for twenty years— in order to devote himself exclusively to hterary 
jnirsnifs. For upwards of forty years he has occupied the Craigie House, Cambridge, the head- 
quarters of General Washington after the battle of Bunher's Hill. The history of Craigie 
House (which has been the residence of many disfanguisbed Americans) is agreeably narrated 
in the " Homes of American Authors," by Mr. G, W- Cnrtia. 

The mere mention of the works of Hus suthw would occupy a considerable space. Very early in 
life we find him a contributor to the A'er/i Amencatt and two of his papers la that well-known 

pcnodical, entitled respectively " An Essay on Sir Hiilip Sidney's Defence of Poesy," and the 
“Moral and Devotional Poetry of Spain,” attractel great attention. But onginal poetical 
composition also early engaged his attention, and before tl^ age of eighteen he liad written " Woods 
in Winter,” " An April Day," and other popular short pieces, .\like m matter and style, these 
poems must be pronounced remarkable, as the productum of a mere youth. One who was no mean 
18 
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H EXHY ^V.YDSW0RTH LON'GEELLOW. tb« most popular of all living poets— not 
excepting exen ilr. TcnnrBon— was bom at Portland, JIaine, February 27fh, 1S07, "in 
an old sipiare wooden honso upin tbe edge of the sen." He was a son of tbe late Iton. Stephen. 
Longfellow, and a descendant of Longfellow, of Newbury, Massachusetts. This last- 

named gentleman was a native of Hampshire, EoglaaiL He was born in the }ear'165I, and 
emigrated to Neubury, 3rassachusetts. where, at the age of tueuty-fivu, he nurned Anme Sewall. 
He ended hU «reer by being accidentally drowned m an estuary of tbe St. lawrence, m 1690. 
The poet is descended «a thu mother's side from John Aldcn, who went over to America in 
the Jlaji/oirer, and wu the drat man that landed at Plymouth. 

Entering Bowdom College at the age of fourteen, 3fr. LongrelJoiv gradnated in 1S25, and 
sub*equently devoted himself for a short (me to tbe study of the bw. When only eighteen years 
of age he received the appointment of Professor of Modern Languages in bis Jl«ia Jfofer— an 
ojiiiointment that is probably unprecedented ifi tbe annals of hteratnrc, but for which the young 
stndeut appean to bai e been well and amply qualified. In lS2b he proceeded to Europe, and spent 
three years and a half in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Ilolbnd, and Esginnd. The results of 
this tour are apparent in his early works, tbe traveller having become thorough^ imbued with 
the spirit of various European literatures. In 1829 Mr Longfellow returned to his native country, 
and two years afterwards married. In 1835 he succeeded Mr. George Ticknor as Professor of 
Uellti Zetlret in Harvard College, and the same year he paid a second visit to Europe; Peninark, 
Sneden, Holland, Germany, the Tyrol and Switzerland were all visited in succession. Daring his 
stay at Rotterdam, ilr. Longfellow had the misfortune to l<v=* his wife, and tht» event invested "the 
ancient city with an undying interest in bis memory." Some years later he visited Europe for 
a third time, and in 15t3 be again morned. In 1854 bo retired from lus professorship in Harvard 
College — which he had held for twenty }ears — m order to devote himself exclusively to literary 
pursuits. For upwards of for*y years he has oceopied the Cnugie House, Chmbndge, the bead- 
quarters of General M'sshington after the battle of Bunker's Hill. The hLtory of Craigie 
House (which has been the residence of many dtstinguished Americans) b agreeably narrated 
in the “ Homes of Amervem AuihorB,” by 3Ir. G. W. Curtis. 

The mere mention of the w orks of this antbor would occupy a considerable space. Very early in 
life we find bim a contributor to the A'cr/i AmertcaH Settete, and two of h:s papersin that well-known 
periodical, entitled respectively "An Essay on Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poesy," and the 
“Moral and Devotional Poetry of Spam,” attracted great attenbon. But original poetical 
composition also early engaged his attention, and before the age of eighteen he had wntten " WootL. 
in Winter,” " An April Day," and other popular short pieces. Alike in matter and style, these 
poems must be pronounced remarkable, as (he produeiuin of a mere youth. One who was no mean 
18 
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j-x'tlimsdf. wrote of Lr.ngfcllow in ISIO: "The i^etiyof Jlr. LonsWlow is marlcO 

imagination ; gn-nt susceptihility to the impressions of natural scenery, and a ready pcrccj two 
©f the analogies l-etnrcn natural oljecls and the feelings of the Inman heart. Util, Wsides this, he 
possesses nn cstraordinaiy command o\er th(*|>owere©f Ungnage, and tarns it into any form at will 

' Untin.'^Uast sU tK« chktas tlut t>s 
Tlie bUI-Irn aoal ©t hannony"' 

Mr. Uti^rfillori's “ Outre Mcr: a IMgrimige Leyond the Sea” the Pr.t of hii proto n-orV*. 
appeared in.l''3j. and was followed two jeaw later hr " Ilyierioa, a Komanec." So popular wa* the 
latter work that filtrcn thousand eoj'V’* ©I it were sold 'm twenty years. An T-ngU-'h eritic, the’Utc 
Ocorge Gilflllan, interpreted the genera! feeling in regard to tbi* work when hi? dftcrilxJ its rharm 
as lying “ partly in the ‘ exceUiot ’ progress of the hero's asiod, partly in the sketches of (he great 
German authors, and principHy inihe sparkling imagi«ry,and waring lillowy language of the hor>k. 
Longrjlow in this work js Jean Taitl Richter, without his grotesque eitraraganries, or riotous 
humour, or turbulent foree.” It was undonhtolly a most succcs-ful effort in ronuntio Cctiom 
" The Voices of the r>ight,” a series of poems containing some of the most fotbetie utterranees of 
the jwet, were puhlulied in a cullectftl form in 1S19. Who l»ai not been moved by tie solemnity 
which penades the ” Hymn to the Night," “Tlie Reaper and the Flowers," " The Light of Stars," 
“Footstep* of AngclSi^ond “Tlie Midnight Mass for the Hying Vear?” InalUbwcpoemalhewithor 
directly appealed to the human heart, and awoke in it responsive cliorJs. The wle of this and other 
works appears almost fabulous. In 1657, that is, only eighteen years after the first pulhcatioii of 
the “Voices of the Ktght," forty*lhree thousand copies bad been disjvseJ of, and it ia not too 
tnuch to assume that since tlmt tirao the number of e«p>cs bas been doubled. 

In 1911 Mr. Longfellow published his "BalhiJ* and other Foems," a collection including 
those faipunte lyrics "The Village Bbck»milb".‘“nie Skeleton m ^knnonr," and "The M'reek of 
the llespcnis.” Edgar Allan Poe, with a pmooalily to be regretted aa coming from a brother poet, 
ottacked this Tolutne on the ground that the writer regarded the inculcation of n moral u essential. 
The highest morality U taught by the gteatc«t poets, and it U romewhat ettraorlinury to find 
this objectcil to. To the naancr of teaching morality ohjectioa may frequently fairly be taken, hot 
this ia nuolher matter. The same critic adversely leviewcd the " Foema on Slavery " and " The 
Spanish Student," alleging that " a man of genius bas no business with these hybrid and paraJoTieal 
compositions." Poc, however, stood alone; ilr. bVhipple representing the popular sentiment when 
he obsen ed that in " The Spanish Student," Mr. Longfellow most stnkingly manifested the alHuenco 
of his imagination m un^cs of grace, grandeur, and beauty. " None of his other pieces so weU 
illustrate all h» poetical qualities— his hnaginalion, hb fancy, his sentiment, and his manner. It 
seems to comprehend the whole esteut of his ‘eeuiu*.’" In 1616 appeared "The Belfry of 
Bruges, and other Poems," and in 1317, " Evangeline . a Tale of Acadie," This picture of life ia 
primitive Nova ScoUa is charged with tenderness, awl distisgnisbed for the intensity of its local 
colounog The Imtoncal incidents upon which this beautiful legendary poem are founded are now 
matter of almost universal knowledge The inhabitants of Acadie, or Nora Scotia, haring been 
suspected of giving ai,.ist3nce to the French (thar ancestors) by the Bntish GoTernment, were 
exiled from their Wes under circmn»tances of great hardship, nud distributed over other English 
colonics. Oat of the suHenng, of some of thtse expatriated the poet Las woicn a touching 

narrative, mteisperscd with pa,.ages of exqui^te descnpiwn of natural scenery. Tlic story of 
Oabncl and Eimigclme, with its Irsgic cnJmg. U told with geniime jmthos, and the poem remains 
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one of llie lx?-t mnnnmcnfs of it<! anlhor’s grains. A di«tii^bhfsl English painfer, Jfr. T F.ioil, 
UA., gave an aJtniralile reprwentatmn of Evangeline, and Sir Longfellow in acknoulwlging tlic 
excellence of the picture, n-rote • — “ I am delighted with the work, both in conception ami exccutinn, 
and have written to Mr. Faed to express mj aclcnowledgment for tins mark of hi« consideration, 
and ray appreciation of the scry great beauty and feeling of Ins illustration 

\fter the publication of "Kavanagh," a stoiy of New England life, Mr Longfellow 
devoted a considerable portion of his learned leinue to the compilation of "The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” emjiraeing biographical notices and translations from the earliest period to 
the present time. Ko fewer than three hundred and sixty authors arc laid under contribution 
in this wort, and Jfr. Longfellow— whose Iinguistie powers are well known— Ins liim«clf 
translated poems from the Anglo-Saxon, Swedish, Dutch, German, Freneli, Itah.nn, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. In 1S33 was puhli«hc<l "The Seng of Ilbnatha,” a poem which has cnjoyeil 
an almost unprecedented run of popularity. It i« not unworthy of the designation which lias 
been claimed for it of an Indian Ldda. In indicating lU origin, the author states tl> it it is 
founded on a tradition prevalent among the Xorth Amcnean Indians, of a personage of 
miraeulous birth, who was sent among (bem to clear their n^e^s, forests, and li»hing grounds, 
and to teach them the arts of peace. He was known among dilTercnt tril>cs by the several 
raamce of Miehaboa, Chiabo, Manabozo, Tarenyawagin, and Iluwatha. Into the old (nuIitloD 
wm woxro other curious Indian legend*- The scene of the poem u among the Ojibways, on 
the southern shore of Lake Soperior in tbe region between the Pietuml Rocks and the Grand 
Gable. TVithin a month after the publication of this poem ten thousand eopu-s b.id been soM, 
oral in two years nnd a half the number hail risen to (ifly thoumnd — Hgures to which wo cun 
oCer no parallel in the tale of works by our English poets, "lliaw.itln” nhilits much 
pieturosejue grandeur in its descriptions of river and mountain scenery. A charge was mide 
ogninst the writer that in its proiJiietion he had burroweil "the form, spirit, and many of the 
tno<l striking incidents of Kale'^la” — (be great national epic of the Pinns— but the grouralh 
ness of this allegation was conelurirety proved. The English and Aocricfin critical journal' 
V)C<1 with each other in commending tbe sinking poetic merits of this production, and by in.my 
persons cm both sides of the Atlanlvc it was legatded os the joel's most onginal work, N’ot 
long alter its issue, the poem could be readily piocured in London, Pans, Rome, 3'icnn.i, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, Brussels, Ba«!e, Turin, Tneslo, Venice, and Verona. Sir. Bright, in 
ft speech at ^fanchester, after making some lefereoccs to Mr. Tennyson's war lyrics, said : " 1 
have hul the opportunity l.vtely of reading a poem from another Country, written by the 
American poet Lingfcllow— a pc*em which treats of the legends of the Indnn tril'C*— and, 
while I have turncvl from the poem of onr poet laureate (‘ilaud'), in which I find him 
dcseeudiog to sUng of almost the gros-csl tbaracltr, I tom with delight to the esijuisite 
poem whith hi* come to us fpjm the other side of the Atlmlic." Another eminent man, 
superior as a critic to 3Ir. Bright, viz.. Cardinal IVi'cman, aUo confeeseil his high admiration 
for this poem. 

Another namtivc p.iem by Mr. Longfellow which ae<inireil great popul.irity, was "TIio 
Courtship of Miles StanJish,” published in 1S5S. Wntten in the hexameter measure, it is 
eonecmcil, like others of its predecessor*, witli Amencan hi'tory, in the " long-ago.” Mile* 
Stamlisb is ft fine, stalwart soldier, but while he gives the Idle to the work, the main interest 
centres in tbo history of (ho Puritan maiden, Priseilb. Thongb the strong warrior is net afraid 
of the perils of tbe field, he quails before a personal courtship of the modest aad U-autiful Priscilla. 
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He accorJinsly wov* proxy, tut wilt diuitrou re«u1t<- Sctidin” t» li5« rrpf^fniatJtf, Jotn 
AUon, a handsome, attractire youth, the Utter wina the maUen'i heart ere he is a»afe of the 
fact, but Priscilla archly rineali the »Ulc of her own feehejN by the •pi'^lion, " by don’t yon 
ejieafc for yourself, John? " He improrea bit ©pf«»rtuoitiea arcordins^y, and Sfan<ii»h afU-rward* 
puts the best and me*! praeetul face uj'oa the affair that he ean. In all probabilUy tUit tfory 
would have been more popular ttill 1ml for ita tcttin~. Ib-tli this and ether worVt of the 
ha\e been ndmtnbly illustmtcl by KnRbsb art»»U. Jn Ih&l Mr. I/msdcIlow a^ain ajpeawl 
at an author with “Tlic Talea of a Wayside Jun," a \olomc svhteli “ ronijecti the nature of the 
Xew M’orlJ with the pathetic romances and atirrin- yforthem Iivrods of the OhV’ Some of 
these tales are exrocdingly rjuaint, and all ate tin;j»rO with » spirit at once elcrated anil practicaL 
Tlie " New Enfriand Tragedies,” issufsl in censislof two drama*, entitled “John Eodicott,” 
a tale of the persecution of the Quaber*. ir.CS ; ami “(Jile* Corey of the Salem FarTfl*,” a taV 
of the witchcraft limw, ICOd. Tlie^c ftageJie* excellently rcllect the manner* and apirit of^ 
the old Pantan day*. They were succcedcl m 1ST® by "Tlie Divine Tragedy,” a tolome 
ronsutingpf the leatliag passage* of lh<* life of Cliriit, piefurt*! a* a dramatic ptwm— in ffTect, 
n poetic version of the chief orents ot the Gospel, arranffol in the onler of time. Not long 
aftcrwanla came “ Christa*: a Mystery.” Three dramatic poem*, hitherto detachwl, were now 
grouped into a unity of pootie effort, in the following orOer—Parl J. “The Xt’irine Tragedy;” 
Part II. "The Golden Legend;” Part HI. “New England Trige-liw." rroI.''guw and 
interludes furaished the connecting Imla between the«e joemj, and the author ailJcil a «n» 
eluding section, wherciu he epitomised the teaching* of the whole. Mr. Uayanl Tjyhrr, in 
rcriewing this Tolume, observed that "the publication of the •Divine Tragedy^ marb* the inovt 
important period of the life of it* nioslrious aatbor> and Ihn* le^-ome* an evrat of specia! 
signI6eaneo in American literature. Tlie theme, so oU and so often atfemptol, is in itstlf 
almost a ehallenge. As no sect can specially claim, so none on reject, the Chrirt he ha* 
transferrcil from the CospeU. Wiat Mr. Longfellow has done in the work is even n more 
etrikiug erideacu of his genius than what he has done.” 

In 1S72, “Three Books of Song” apprated. The ljr»t part of this wort ronristed of a 
seennd series of the “Tales of & Wayside Inn." Again the legends ate distingnlshtd for 
their high moral purpose. The second boot is the dfunu of ••Judas JIsrcaUTUS,” which deals 
with the struggle of the Jew* for the veligion* »nder<nd«nre of their irttion. Part third «m'i«ts 
of translatioo* from the Perrian, French, Oennan, and ItalLin. “The Hanging of the Crane” 
was pnblLehed in 1S71, sueoecding a \oljnie of mi^lUoeons poem* entitled “Aftermath;” 
the “JbiB'ine of Pandora” wa* published in ]87J, als® a graceful poem, “ Moritnri Salntamu*,” 
written for the fiftieth anniversary of the class of 1525 in Boivdoin College, and formin'^ a 
touching remembrance of departed days; and “K^ramos” appeared in 1878. 

We have already referred to the popularity of Mf. Longfellow's works, but it may now be 
stated that up to the year 1^57, the Ameriean editions alone reached a sale of three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand copie*. Since that time the sale m the United St-ifes, taking a most 
moderate computation, must have touched at ieast half a million of copies, nml if we include 
the sale in England, and the Colonies as well, we eboukl have, no doubt, a total number of 
upwards of one million eopia. of tbe works of this one poet in circulation. Amongst modera 
writers, only Dickens, in fiction, can equal the &voar with which he is re<»9rJoA 

Mr. Longfellow is tbe Psalmist amongst modeni poeU, and the umon of so much mnsie 
with sweetness, strength, and simplicity, has nrdy been witnessed. He is tbe poet of the 
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poor and the illiterate as well as of the learned and the wealthj. Ills Janjnage is of the 
clearest, and there is prohablj not one pas-aje in hu worls winch cannot Le rendilv cadersfood 
hy the most ca«nal reader, CTen if his alhsioos cannot alwajs he traied The reason why he 
has such a hold upon mankind must be sought for chicUy in his earnestness, and m hw 
faith in man and the Diune. His poetry is soothing and derating , and no one can lar down 
his boohs without feeling that the writer has done something towards BlIeiiatiDg the burden of 
humanity. As one who best understood him remarked — "The secret of his popularity as a 
poet is prohahly that of all similar popularity — ^iz., the fact that Ins poetry espresses a 
unircrsal sentiment in the simplest and most melodious manner. Hieh of his most notcil poems 
is the issue of n feeling common to every mind m moods into which erery mind is Imblc to f.-ill 
Thus, 'A r«alia of Life,' 'Tootsteps of Angels,' *To the River Charles,' 'Evcelsior,' 'The 
Bridge,' ‘The Glc-am of Snnshine,’ 'The Day is Done,' "Tlie Old Cl'vk on the Stairs,' "Tlic 
Arrow and the Song,’ 'Tlie Tire of Driftwood,' 'Twilight,' ‘The Open Window,’ arc all most 
odequafe and inexprc^sihly delicate renderings of quite unirersnl emotions. There is a liumanitv 
in them which i< irresistible in the St measures to which they are weddeil. If some etcgi.ie 
poet* have strung ro<ariea of tears, there U a weakness of uoe in their verses which repels; 
hut the quiet, pensive thought— the twilight of the mind, inwh’ch the little facts of life .ire 
saddened in their relation to the eternal hws, time tffia'^^ogc— thu is the meditation and 
jnouTuing of every manly heart, and this is the atturiug and permanent charm of Longfellow's 
poetry.” Into every part of the liabilatle glolic Longfellow's lyrics have penetrated. The spirit 
which permeates them all is escclicnt and pore, and calculated to lift humanity out of its 
misery and degradation. Tliey beat the nie«vige of hope for the whole liuman nee 

Tliat singular peculiarity of bis mind by which he u aide to as<iinilafc alike tlie lc«ons 
of the past and the present Las been well defined by a hnng cntic. "It is at ooeo his aid 
and his merit,” says this writer, “tl>at he can rcpt«<liice the choice pictures of the past and 
of other minds with new accessories of bis own, so that (he quaint old p'vts of Germany, the 
singers of the post centuries, the poetkal vision and earnest teachings of Coetlic, and the ever}'* 
day humours of /can Paul, as it were, come (o iiie among os io American homes and bmlicapo. 
'fhis interpretation in its highest form is one of the nrert benefits which the scliobr can 
bistow open his country. The genius of Longfellow has given us an American idyl, based 
on a touching episodo of ante-revolutionary history, parallel with the ' Hermann and Dorothea ' 
of Goethe; in the exquisite story of ‘ Eiangelinc ’ has shown us Imw Riehtcr might have snneved 
the higher and inferior conditions— the schoolmaster, tlw clergjTnan, the lovers, and the rustics 
of a Xeiv England village in hi* tale of 'Ksvanagh;' has reprwlueed the simple elegance of 
the lighter Spanbh drama in Ids plaj* of 'The Stmlcnts;* and in hi* ‘ GotJen I/igrnd ’ lias carried 
us, in his ingenious verse, to the heart of the ^lidJIe Ages, showing ns the most poetic aspect* 
of the lives of scholars, churchmen, and villagers; how they sang, travelled, practtsesl Jr-gic, 
medicine, and divinity, sod with what miracle-plays, jest, and grim literature they were 
entertained. His originality and peculiar merit consKt in thc>e felicitous trsnsfomutions. If 
he were simply a scholar, ho would be but an aunalHt, or an annotator, but being a poet of 
taste and imagination, with an anient syinpalliy for all e<x>d and refined trait* in the world, 
and for all forms of this objective life of others, hU writings being the icry emanations of 
kind, genen.us rniture, he has sueceeiled in reaching the heart of the public. All men irlu 
nrt and literature when they are free from pwlautiy. We are all picasoil with picture*,''^ 
hke to be charmed with thinking oobly and seting well by the delights of fancy." ' 
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ciitieisin, nercrtheless, admiralile anil scarc-Wng » it i«, stiH Imres sonictliin;’ to le desiml 
m estioiatmg Lotigfenotv’s influenM. Slaoy poets liare slionn similar qualitiw to 
eniitneTateil, bat they have {ailed to acquire a petmaneat hold upoa men. We most go deeper, 
BTid come to the moral force, amongst other qualities, so conspicuous in I^ngfellow. We see 
him taVe the deeper, softer emotions of the buman bmrt, and plat upon them at rrill. In such 
poems as “Resignation” he touches the pathetic chord, and few haie shown an equal mastery 
over the “ music of sorrow.” He teaches os that the lessons of death are full of a hidden meaning 
instinct with hope, and demonstrates that it is the oflice of the poet to bring these lessons 
forth, and set them strongly in the light on behalf of his fellows. lie is, moreorer, the foe of 
war, as bis noble verses on the “Arsenal at Spongtkld” testify. lie anticipates the time 
when the world shall be lapped in peace, and when 

“ Down the daric fahire, Ihrangh long gtoerstion.*. 

The whoiE^ sosixU grow tsioter, sad then cesie. 

And, hhe 4 bell, with sotcdui, sweet vibnlions, 

I hear once more the roiee of Christ ea j ' Pesos ! ’ 

" Ftsee 1 ud no toeger from it* hmen port*!* 

The bU.st of wtr’« gK*t orgttt «li«Le« tho thin ; 

BsMcsqti/at as MQgs of the unmeriel-H 
The holy aelodte* of lore an.^o.” 

lie is aI*o a patriot, as witness the lyric, “The Boildiog of the Ship." Bat not coofiniBg 
himself to an affectionate regard for bis onn country, his sympatLios are cosmopolitan; and his 
Chri<hamty and his natural scotloicnts abbe revolt from the practice of slavery. Ijongfellow Liboared 
energetically with Chsnning and others to sweep .away (be nefarious traflic in human lives. IIU 
poems npiA slavery ate full of moral indignation, and gleam with the electric current of sympathy 
with the oppressed, rercetving the danger of tlie tral5« to the Commouwealth, he compared, 
the paoc, JespUed slave with Samson, who might one day rise and avenge binuetf opou his 
enemies by polUng dowa the pillars of the State. The champions of human, freedom ha\e 
fortnnately lived to see the curse cf slavery removed (roca the States. 

IjougfsUow is successful in three kinds of poetic effort — the descriptive, the dramatic, and 
the lyrieid, Tacde wi depicting the moods of Nature, h« has also oousiJerable power in the 
delineation of human passion. This will have been gathered from what we have already 
remarked iu mentionit^ Ids various works in their chionoli^eal order. The dramatic facultv, 
however, is not so strong \q him as the lyrkaL A comparison between “ The Spanish Student" 

. and snth Etining Ij-ncs as “Victor Galbraith" will clearly show this. He is emphatically a 
poet c{ the people, and, as one writer has remarked, there is no greater lack in English literature 
than that t>l such a y«et~” one who shaft he to the labouring classes of Eughind what Goethe 
is to the peasant of Germany. He was » true plnkeopiier who eaiJ, • Let me make tha soni’^ 
of » Nation and I care not who makes it* laws' There U one writer who approaches’ nearer 
than any other to this standard ; and he has already gained such a hold on our hearts that it 
is almost unnewsrary for me to nienlioa his name. Our hemisphere cannot claim the honour 
of having hrouglii hm forth; but still he hdongs to us, for Ins works have bccomo as house- 
hold words wherever the English bugnago « spoken. And, whether we are charmed by las 
imagery, or sootb^ by his melodious serriGeatioii, «■ elevated hy the high moral teachings of his 
pure mc*e, or follow with sympathising hearts the wanderings of 'Erangelme,' I am sure that 
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all who hear mj- voice will join with me ia the tribute I desire to pay to the genius of Longfellow.'’ 
In onr admiration for his original poems, we most not omit to mention the many masterly 
translations which Mr. Longfellow has execnted. His first published work was a translation 
of Don Jorge 3ranriqne'g fine ode on the death of his father. Hzs latest is an admirable selection, 
entitled “Poems of Places." The two volumes devoted to England and Wales take a leiy wide 
range, and form as pleasant reading as can well-nigh be conceived Sfr. Longfellow states that 
this collection has been made partly for the pleasure of making it, and partly for the pleasure 
he hopes it may give to those who shall read »ts page*. “It is the voice of the poets expressing 
their delight in the scenes of nature, and, like the song of the birds, suirounding the earth with 
music For myself, I confess that these poems have an indescribable charm, as showing how 
the affections of men have gone forth to their fitionnte haunts, and consecrated them for ever." 
The collection teems with descriphons of the natural beauties of the mother country. 

The editions of his works are multiform, and we could not pretend even to enumerate them. 
They liave followed each other in quick succession, both in England and .Vmenca. An edition is 
now in coarse of issne which promises to give a worthy artistic setting to poems enjoying a 
world-wide edehrity. hlany of 3If. liongfetlow's works have been translated into continental 
languages. 3Ir. J. T. Fields, an iatimate friend of the poet, famishes some interesting 
details respeetbg his methods of compoidtion. The famous lync, “Excelsior," was wnttea bte 
one ant mnn evening, is 1841, when the word happened to catch bs eye upon a tom piece of 
newspaper. Lnngfellow'e imagination was at once Undled; be seized the firrt scrap of paper at hand, 
end immediately penned the stanzas which have since become “ familiar in our months as lionsehold 
words." The “ Psalm of Life " sprang into being one bright summer morning in Cambridge, as the 
writer eat betneen two windows at the small table in the comer of his chamber. Several of hie 
poems wen composed at one eitting, and in a bnef period, hU inspiration coming not by ciugle 
lines bnt by whole stanzas. That powerful ballad, “The Wreck of the Hesperus," was written 
during one night after a very violent storm, and the clock was sinking three as he finished the 
last stanza. His writings, hare not been the productions of protracted labour. It may ho 
mentioned here that a short time ago the “ spreading chestnut tvee," immoitallsed in the "Village 
Blacksmith," was cut down, and that the cbiklien of Cambridge subscribed to have an arm-chair 
made from it, which in due course was presented to Jlr. Longfellow. He returned his thanks 
for the well-timed present in a beautiful and fouching poem. 

It has sometimes been objected that in the higher range of ongmal thought Amenea ia still 
far behind England. In many respects this is no doubt true, for the Infellectual life of a nation 
can no more be forced that can its social growth. But just as America possesses phj sical treasures 
as yet unesplored and unconceived, so afeo she has slumbering intellectual forces, which must 
cue day give her high rank amongst the nations of the world Even now she may be said to 
have removed much of the charge of deficiemy and barrennees as regards her poetic genius; for 
a people is certainly entitled to honour and respect in this regard which has produced such contem- 
porary singers os Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, and I^well. Wc have la these names 
almost every quality of poetic thought pepr«vnted, and represented with a lery considerable 
amount of force, strength, and originality. 

Some jears ago Mr. Longfellow hod the misfortune to lose his second irife by a very painful 
death. A mu«lin dress which she was wearing having accidentally caught fire, the flames coaid 
not be extinguished until she had sustained fata] tnjuries. Duiiercal sympathy was manifested 
with Mr. Longfellow in his affliction. The poet has a family of three sons and two daughters. 
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One of his sons, Sir. Ernest Longfellow, who is on artist of repute, has recentlj made the tour 
of Europe. 

Tea years ago ilr liongfellow once more visited England, when the honorary de ^ ee of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon him hy the University of Oxford. This was in July, l§69, and a 
few years later he was elected atncoiber of tl^ Ribsian Academy of Science. In 1874 he was 
nominated to the Xiord Rectorship of the Univetsity of Edinburgh, and although he was defeated 
by Mr. Disraeh, the large number of votes be received attested his popularity in the Modem 
Athens It IS stated that hir. Longfdlow, in his personal appearance, frank, graceful maimers, 
fortune, and mode of life, reHects or anticipates the elegance of his writings. " In a home surrounded 
hy every refinement of art and cultivated intercoorse, in the mid»t of his family and friends,” he 
enjojs a retired leisure. He U, however, most accessible to visitors, and numerous anecdotes are 
recorded of his kindness and hosjiitahty. In religion he is a Unitarian, hut he delights in a high 
liturgical form of worship. As may be gathered from his writings, he is n passionate admirer of 
art, and of the beautiful in every shape. 


i Hr ParlnU seew/^urwf Ihj f u opal fn0t a Pa^ira/i fy lAt LtuJn Slmtuipc Om/sv*} 
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One of his sons, ilr. Ernest Longfellow, who b an artist of repute, has reccotlj made the tour 
of Europe. 

Ten years ago Jlr Longfellow odco more rbite«l England, when the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. wBiS conferred upon him by the University of Oxford. This was in July, 1S03, and a 
few years later he was elected a member of the Russcin Academy of Science. In 1874 he was, 
nominated to the Lord Bectorshjp of the UnwetsUy of Edinlmigh, and although he vras defeated 
by ilf. Disraeli, the large nomber of TOtes he leccised attested his popularity in the Modem 
Athens. It is stated that Jlr. Longfellow, in Lis personal appearance, frant, graceful manners, 
fortune, and mode of life, reflects or antiripates the elegance of his writings. " In a home surrounded 
hy every reflnement of art and cnltiTated interconrse, in the midst of his family and friends," he 
enjojs a retired leisure. He is, hoaever, movt accessible to Tisitors, and numerous anecdotes are 
recorded of his kmdncss and hot-pitality. In religion be is a Unitarian, but he delights in a high 
liturgical fnrm of worship As may be gathered Lorn his writbgB, he is a passionate admirer of 
art, and of the beautiful in every shape. 
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W HEN llie T^e^ly of Paria had been concladod by the I’lenipolcatiarios of the great ro«crj, 
in March, lb 56, Europe n-as naturallj led to expect that both Hossu and Turkey had leamnl 
a lesson which neither was hVely to forget. Prance had entered npon the Crimean War mainl/ 
for the purpose of gjimng Kapotoon III. an established position in the country whose liberties 
he had crushed, anti a respectable connection with more solid states of Europe. Napoleon attained 
bis object, and his army gained mneh distinction. Sardinia a]»o gained in respectability by the 
Crimean War. Turkey gained a new lease of a bad life, and England, as a set-off to the 
loss of twtnly-tvro thousand soldiers and fifty tnithona of monej, gained an estcnsjTC hnowlcdgi* 
of Eastern geography. A successful siege, a brilliant charge, and a few hot!} -contested haltlc<, 
iminifested once more that courage nhieli has never denied to the Eritivli soldier, and England, 
after a decent period of mourning for her brave sons, dned her eves, paid her debts, and proceeded 
to set her bouse in order Turkey, the cause of all (his loss and bloodshed, altliongh 8up{’ortcd 
in her attempted reforms by strung and wealthy neighbours — from motircs which were anything 
but disintcrested'>*-pro\ed hcr«elf ctterly incapable of making any progroso, except from leul to 
worse. In this direction she adv-anced with aecuraey and vtith the rapidity of geomctrienl pnv 
gravion. Her glaring iQi<i<iitiM to (he administratiott of her ovrn empire would probably hare 
passed withont much commeat for many years (o come, but in an evil moment she managed to 
eomhiiio the massacre of her subjects m Jlulgiria with the rv'pu'liation of her debt to England. 
Very shortly after the hoi Jen of Turkish l«nds had diseorered that thoso bonds were not u 
valuable as could be desind. vneigetic eorrcspondeiits for Engluh eeaspapen discovend, and 
doubtless amplified, all the di<gvbtiBg details of Turkish brutality. The atrocities in Bulgaria 
led to another invasion of the Turkish dominions by Uic great Norlhi’m Povror, and in developing 
our sketch of (he illustrious personagvs who was appdnfed of the European army of iurasbn, 
it is nccc^ry to rceapitnLite the erents which Inl t*> the vrar of 1S77— 8. 

An insurrection in the Turkish tributaiy slates of Hmi>govina and Bosnia Bssumi-d serious 
proportions in July, 1875, and led, in the foHovring month, to a Coosular Commission, appointed by 
the great Powers, to inquire into the cafusea of the duturlancv. Turkey veaa profuse >n the admiiion 
if her shortcomings and in promisiw of reform The revolted provinces were much too familiar 
with such shortcomings and promUes to attach any imi'ortonce to the btter, and the Governments 
of Austria, Germany, and IJvissia, agreed lo deibriwg that the internal dusordcr of Turkey formed 
a permanent source of danger to Earupc. The delibcritiotis of those Povrvr* led to the preparation 
of a letter to the Porte— aflerw-anls well Inonu as the Andrassy Note, in which the reforms 
rendered ucccs-aij' by the condition of Eiuwpcan Turkey were act forth in fulL The {■nneipal 
demands made in this document were the establishment of complete religious liberty, the abolition 
of the s)st(ni of tirmiiig tbu taxes, tbs gnbting of lanlitio to Oirutian agriculturists to aiv^olre 
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lan.l, the application of Jiwt la*cs to local j>nr]«^'3, the inilirtct Usm ffoin~, l-cfon', into the 
imjwrial cscliotnier, nnj tlii.' appointment of a inixol commtmloa of Jlu-sulman* atitl Clin'tiaru 
to ensure the ciecution of these reforms. Tliw ^Jote, to nWch the wicmt of the i:n;;li-h (Sovero- 
ment liaJ been given, wm pn-i.entt’l to the Porte lu J^ouarf, ami in lehnurr a Drenijr 

Xotc vras i«3ue.l 1/j the Turkish Oovcmmmt to the I’owew, Bgrwing to all the .lemancK eteef t 
that which limited the application of the direct lasM. Saeh promises cf the Porte, unguaranted 
hy other Powers, faihd to oli>fy the rchils. who were wppnrtcd by the accession to their rants 
of large bodies cf armc-l men fnim Sersw and Montenegro. At the beginning of Jfav Gernuny 
and Itnsjia were taking couniid upon the necwaiy measure* (o be enfoaed for the jacirieation of 
the revolteil province*, when new* arriced et the murder *t Salonika of the Prench and German 
«nsn\« Sit llcnty niiot, cmr amba5v*a.Wr at Constanlinojde, tcUgriphcd to the llnsluh Govero- 
inent, urging tliat the Uritidi fleet U' tent at onec to fttiHta Bay for protection cf the Christian 
inhahitatiU. 

Oiithcldthof May, Prince dtismarek. Count Andra^sy, anl Prince GortsthakolT, iltew up at 
Berlin a •■btvincnt if atTairs in Turkey, since kaoven a* the Betlin Mcmcrandam. Tlie Governments 
siguing this Memorandum ploilgcd themsidve* to urge upon the Sultan the immedutc necewity cf 
carrying out the reforms crabodicvl m tlie Atnlra'»T Note. Tliey dcn)aiii]i.*J a suspension of 
lio<tili(ici for too months, and fmuhed l-y di-clanog that if the annistice failed to procure 
jieacc, more rigorous measures should tw taken t<» prevent the war which »**cmed impending. Italy 
and Pranec s'gncd the Memoraii Jam. I/jtd Derby, on the fort of the English Goremmeni, df chneil 
to become a party to the agroemcat. The aa-enting Ponm pnxvedvO to prowjut the Mouionwylum 
at CoDstantinupICi hut Kfore all amngemint* for ao ildng lad U-^n cvnchiJeJ, the Soltaa, AWul 
Aziz, liad been dcthrouisl, and this nwr elT-'rt of diph’ovaey was defeated. Jost at this limo matters 
were coniplicateil liy the itulhrenk', to Bulgaria, of Iho^ *' horror* " with which ‘English readere 
liavc supped so full. 1/vtd Derby wrote to Sir Henry Elliott tlat ‘’the outrages and e*ct*»e» 
committ^ by the Turkish tnu]<s in Bulgaria lad aivu.'ed a unlrersal feeling of indigtatioo mail 
(lasres o! English society, and that in the eitrcme ca,c cf Bu«*ia declaring war egainst Turkey, 
Ikt Maie»ty‘s Goverwineftt wuuU find it practically impossiLlc to interfere in defence of the 
Ottoman Rnpirc.’’ Protest followed protest, with no arxll At the heginning of July Servia 
vommenced hostflities against Turkey, but by tlie cud of August was compillcd to setk the 
as'istance and mediation Europe. To the Tcprescntalions made by the great Powers in farour 
of an .'innisticc, Turkey paid no sttcntiOD, but proposed conditions of peace which were quite 
ini<liiua!Lle. Dii>loniatic B^Uatioas were eontioned with little success Turkey contemptuously 
rejeitedk all attempts to interfere whli Wr jurisdKti'in, until Iho Czar, finding that peace was 
umttalnable by diplomacy, is*ae<l a war manifesto on the 51th of April On the veiy fby 
upon wliieh this manifesto was issued one Busman army crosred the frontier in Asa, ami another 
force enssed the European frontier into Bonmania. Two distinct caropugns, tlwrefore, were l'cin>’ 
carried on simidtaneoudy. IVith the annyin Aria, osder eoramand of the Grand Dale yifichael, 
oar story is not connected, and we may dtiniss that part of the subject by stating that upon 
the fall of Kars and Erzerounj the Asutic eamiaign had exhausted itself. 

From the foregoing statement it may be iiereened that Russa offered to her adrersaiy 
^ery possible opj.jrtumty kr an amwable arrangement before resorting to extreme measures. 
The minds of noisy cLi«se, m Engbij.1 had become ternfiod at the bold atlilode of Kossia. 
which, coupled with "Bntish mteresls,” afforded ample gtwnd for terror to people who re-anleJ 
etch Russian « m. all-derouruig demon. But upon attempting to gca.p the rairo.'’dVt« 
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of II.C trar n],iel, 1,^, j.irt Wn BiiMml, mmj cnlcrhinol I, ,..111. 

Min^ InmrJ- R™, ha.,„, .trf.cJ tl» j.,,, 

""■f ■ ‘''■■’'7“'' 7 "•"■I'r or Prter ,™i „£ c,u,.„„ ii.R „r Ai„;„,w II., i,„: 

been dnvon to tbe conclusion tliat the average SossiaB m not a demon Tn 

ioloKbn,. ™b.d 5^” .'''ih^eor 

. ond .l™gdn„I., th,j. „e m„le..o»,, and eidlabk, tbaj- „f (j; 

v.o« o£ a taljret racOi but th. t™ „U bloodoJ .p.nt o£ the mn,a„„r me, eed ce.m. „£ 
violence rfnch are the complement o£ iml.tny anlom are rerev ,1,11. A, £re,nenllp happen, 
connechon with the vacea tve have mentioned, there cant, a .Irens .cnt.ment o£ familv relaiion.hin 
«E clan.hip, and o£ patviotmm. A dmtinsni.hed Ensli.l. rfatreman In.. „nni,be,l of the patriotic 
.entiment in Rn.eia, that »,t m not as ,n France «, Enoland, awocistod mill, a con.cio.mnre. o£ 
-njmniorilj. in athi, ams, o, o.viliration; or, a. ,n the United Slate., mill, the triumph o£ their 
political institotiona ; but, IILe the patriotism o£ the ancient Jews, it is blended with a spiritinl 
pnde rounded on the bd.el that Rnra.a i. the tvonred dcposilorj- e£ th. orthali, relioion, td,]', 

I have been prerenl at a ereat puUie ban, net, where the health at the Caar wa. drank with 
enthnanarai, but when th. raeoewl.ns ,o„, o£ ■ Prcperity to Rn„ia- wim eivcn, it wa. reeeivdi 
mth reiterated choetins Tb. altaehmcnl to conntry is not, however, ciel.isivolv £onndcil on 
a Hi^ona scntimenl. The Roaian povesre., ,» an eminent desree, the orwan to whirl, phrrnolo- 
R'st. hare given the name o£ • mlmbilivene.. ' Ife is pai.ionalel; weddid to hi. villase home 
and ]..m.a has bren dererihed as a great village. Kap, more, thi. people, whom Ve.l.rn' 
Europe regnnls nitli terror as a horde of imprisooed birlanans, dissafistied with their fato-and 
eager to neapo £rom their rigorou. climate aad nagrate£ol ml, to poor the tide of conoue.t 
over more fa, eared and oiydwrf region., are, bepoad an, other., pread ot Ih.i, own coaalrv, 
hep loy. ,1. wmter a. well a. .i.mmer life, aad would not willingly exelmage it for any ol f, 
l,nd. Thi. eharaoterulie oE the Rii..,n.n people i> referred to lip Caslmc, who given m >omo 
.pecimea. o£ letter., wrellea bp Eiimiaa ...rant., Irapellmg with fli.ir mnriers ia IVcslrm r, 
to Ihrir £ri,nd. at home i„ whioh th.p eomplam of the hamidilp ot th. winter 
hmg for the dap wh.a fcp .hall mh.,1, agai. the mri-goratrag air of their own eonntrp aad 
gl* over ,t. drp and harJend mow. Hiere no grenl.r deln.ion 1. th. world than that 
which atliilale. to the Roman people a dorire to overran and ocenpy, i„ 
aneient Goth, and Ifn.., anp part of Wmtorn Rurope. I„ d«,r.w.,„s thi. ..Ij,', a” 

iiHelligcnt Biifive, at JIcscow, he wound tip an argnment to prove that the Riu.ba L, 1 n 
not evckmge their country for any in the «orW with this remwkr 'Should ,omc n,.l Pi’^n'^" , 
be digrcovereil, to which all the population of the earth ewU be invited fo mlr-rtf *i 
l-c fewer volunteers found to abandon fbeir homes in Ru-ista tlian in an ■ (b ° '’■'^'*“1 

■m,en people .uch a. thorn darribcil in the ratorl, |„vo given oi toirofTL'lnTr''.”.’ 
tniiyiacre of brother ain»tims in Bulgaria j when they are told that in fb t ■ “ 

Eitrope, once the patnnsony of the Greek Church, millions of arirtiif.. of 

under Turkish de-pofisu], look to them for succour and rrav for iKm » o are groaning 

easp ,0 underehind the tran.fornml.on of , earelem, mprSrio" 11’""“! “ " 

and a fearless cni=ader. VTe are compelled fo belieae Umt the Russian JJT devofee 

on the 24tli of April, 1S77, actuated by exactlv the Eimm t i * ^ the frontier 

Huropcan hordes eight hundred yeare previously, when a mll,n7 ’ulliienecd other 

Hermit, called attention to Saracen atrocities and the Jt v fi l I„i n-imed Peter the 

The Grand Duke Mcholas Nicolaivich, who bad been Jemsilem. 

wn uppuintcd commanJer-in-chief of 
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tlie Armj of tbe DannW, was bom July 27rti, IWl. He is tbe thinl son of fbe lato Czit 
Nlcbolas’l., and brother of the pn?«>?nt Emperor of Russia. From bis cbildliood his principal 
education has been of an almost purely military character, with the result as stated by a 
military critic of the late war, that the "Grand DoVe whether phinnbg a campaign, or ordering a 
single lament to position, is the most practical soldier of all the solJior-mcnibcrs of the 
great imperial hor^” His serious, dignified beariiig throngh all the reverses and sueces-es 
of his campaign, gained the confidence and nltiniately the affection of his soldiers. ,Tbe war 
correspondent of a l/mdon paper has toW »» that wlalst staying at a hotel in Rueharest, the 
Grand Dube dined at the Mh-d'iStt, tnored shout amongst strangers and soldiers with a complete 
absence of pretension, and was remartablii in no s»y beyond ordinary people, eieept in the 
refaecnee and senonsness of a man npon whom depends chiefly the fate of 800,000 of his 
fellows. Ills previous expeneoee of warfare had not been great, prolonged and detailed though 
his education for it had been. In company with his brother, the Grand Duke 3Iidiac1, and 
Pnnee MenscbiLoff, he had been nnder fire at Inberniaon, though not nctmlly engaged iu 
the conflict j for their ''coolne-s” npon this occasion both young princes were decorated by 
IheiT fathifr The Grand Dnhe tad spent ^ ftw days to SsbastoT®! to 1553, when 

under the sViU of Todlebcn ibat fortress seeme<l itopregnable ; be then became attaobed fi>r 
two yea« to the army of the Cancosus, and, io the capacity of general staff officer, wrw present 
at eeveral sbirmisbes IVhen he was nominated inspector-general of engineers and eommsnder- 
in-ebUf of all the army, be appointed General Todleben bis second in command. His 
army on the Danube, m ifay 1877, consisted of nine army ccrp>», containing, on peipcr, 310,00n 
men, 5S,b06 horses and 072 gone, but os most of the raiments fell rnneh short of their fnll 
strength, the numbers have l>ecn differently computed, and, ineliiditig tlio 72,000 irregular 
Ronmanian troops under command of Prince Charles, it has been doubted whellier the nliolo 
setnal force amounted to more than 200,000 at the pasrage of the Danube. Jfr Forl«s, corre- 
spondent of the Daily Xetet, says that Giere were n^t 170,000 Russians m Tuthiy at the end 
of June. The Turkish army, nomlnaliy compio^ of 217,000 men, wns scattered in fortified 
towns over ft frontier of 500 miles. Fully two mouths were spent in preparing for the pa.^-ige 
of the Dauabe, a process rendered extremely difficult by natural causes, and rendered more 
difficult by Rossbn bureaucracy. As in all countries where cla.ss pnrileges are strongly 
nuirked, there prerails in Russia a powerful and idle faction which is ready to avail 
itself of every opportnnity for exciting warlike propen«itie«, and whose membets, after .a life 
of court intrigue or provincial lethaigy, seek upon the bottle-field an easy outlet for super- 
fluous energy. Men of this McIusiTe caste and military temperament, withoot mihtarj- 
capacity, naturally did their utmost to appropriate all leailing j«sitioag of the csccutive. 
Tumult, di»sfttisfaction, incompetence, and delay, were necessary consequences, and it was not 
unia the 21st of June that the Bnssian annj snccecded in crossing the Danabe. The CTDSsin» 
was effected at four points simoltaneonsly, Galalz, prahilor, Hir=ova, and Sistova. Upon the 
entry of the Russian army into Rnlgana, the Car addressed proclamations to the inhabitants 
in which he assured “the Chnstiaft people of the Balkan Peninsula m general, and 
the Bulganans in particular, of his solicitnde for ti** amelwratioa of their lot;” he added, 
"My army will secure to the Bulganans the sacrol nghls of their nationality; all races and all 
denominations shall be eqnaUy treated, and «der ^>U be enforced." To the Slusmlmans he 
sa^ : 3 our ™nce and your property, the l.res and honour of your fomiUee shall be sacred 

Wi CS u those of the Chmtians, but regular and impartial justice wdll overtake' tWe 
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criminals wlio liaro remained nnpnni«1»eJ, de^jnto tlie fact ttat tlieir names are well known to 
llie Gi'\cniment.''’ lie ai«o intimated clearlj m each of his addresses the brighter prospects of 
a new Bulgarw, under the protecting infloence of the Northern Power with which Nature had 
nllieil her by tics of taco and of religion. "As our troops adraneo into the interior of your 
country, the power of tlio Turk will he replaced by regular organisations, the native mliahitants 
will bo summoned to take part therein, nnder supreme direotion of specially appointed 
authorities.” Tlie Bulgarians received the Russian troo|s as brothers, and a senes of sueeesses, 
which followed npon the passage of the Danube, secmetl to promise one triumphal procession 
to Constantinople. But the procession though ultimately triumphant, was senonsly and 
frequently impeded. 

The capture of Timova wa« the second notable event of the campaign. Tiraova, the 
capital of the ancient Bulginan kingdom. Is sitnatcd in the centre of the modem Danube 
Principality, and is built upon the Janlra nver, which forms a hraneh of the Danube. It is fortj- 
miles from Sistova on the Danube, and thirty from the entrance to the Balkans. On July 
7fh General Gourko, commanding an advance guanl of the Russian army, look possession 
of the town with a squadron of his guards and a force of about 200 Cossacks A much stronger 
fotre of the enemy, oceupjing ailmirablc strongholds in the mountains adjoining, retreated 
npMly before the small body of Russian cavalry. Timova being an nnfortified town was of 
no strategical importaooc except as a basis of operation for the crossing of (he Balkans , It became 
the head-qnarters of the Russian army, and Pnuce Tscherkassi was appointed as the head of 
the new civil administration of Bulgaria. The march of the Grand Duke Nicholas from 
Sistova to Timova lias b^en celebrated in the Cue description written by a war correspondent. 
On entering the town on the 12th Jnly, "everywhere,” writes the correspondent, “the people 
came out to meet us, offering bread and salt and the ino<t friendly greetings, while the women 
and girls offered fruit aD<l peltol us with flowers Processions beaded by pnests came out 
ringing to meet us, with pictures from the churches, standards, and banners j at intervals the 
priests chanted prayers in the old Sclavonic tongue amidst the responses of an immense crowd.” 
Great however as liad been the fueccss at Timova, the taking of Nicopoh*, a fortified town upon 
the Danube, by General Krodeoer was a much more important military event This town 
was carried by assanlt on July ICtb, after severe fighting Six thonsand Turkish soldiers, with 
guns and munition of war, fell to the Russians, and the possession of Nieopohs afforded the 
command of a good portion of the Danube, which was thereby rendered capable of being kept 
open for communications. Slystenous movements of the Grand Duke nttracleJ some attention at 
this period; he was misseil by the army from time to time, and rumours floated of reverses 
experienced or impending. ^Vhatever meaning the mystenes or rumours possessed, it was quite true 
that disasters were impendirg, and Plevna, with the Schipki Pass, blocked up the passage to the 
south. Plevna, a Bulgarian town about twenty nnles south of the Danube, nos held by 0,man 
PacKa. Reinforcements which had arrived too late for Nicopolis were utilised at Plevna, and it 
became evident that the Turks were here delennined upon making a stand. As Plevna was a 
place of considerable importance to the Russians, order* were given that it should be occupied. 
Accordingly a brigade of infantry from Nieopohs, under the command of General Sehildner- 
Schuldner, was sent upon this service. The attempt was a complete failure, as the attackers 
were decoyed info a trap, and almost cut to pieces. A second battle of Plevna was fought 
on the Slst of July. The result of this disastniia conflict was that the Russians were com- 
pletely defeated after a 1o=3 of 8,000 killed, Ond as many wounded. South of the Balkans, 
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tlio liitliertrt Tirtorii^n* nrmj' l^^nnin* to crpcni-np*’ rp\crv of fiTtnn'*. SiilfimiTj 
Patha bavin" dofoatol (lenenl (tftnrl.<»’a fwci». oml ilmtn ibr Kiiv*ian tiwps l<Xfk to Ibc 
tnouTitaini, as'aiJiHl the Ilu«»isn foriiti'il p’rilionii in IW StlilpLi i-a'i. Ifcn'iipon fp!lon-f>l 
a scries c! conflict* ijnj'anllelcil in tW cimjiaiip!. Tlic ili!*«ian pam«m conri.f.'.l Dnl> i-f 
tbc Rul’ariaa Ic^on, an<l a rc"fmint of Ibc Pth diiivion, in all about ."/'OO ni'»n, with 10 
cannon. Tlie attai-V coTTiincnecil on Angn-vt 2Ut. RcinfoiwnvnU, tViwlj avvivin;; in tcaUcrcJ 
and csbauitcil divisions, were unable lo do more thin dilar difcsst for al-flil a ilav, irlicn 
sudJenlj' General Ttadctzkj, arnviDg with his fon«, sam! the Diilgnrian and Ttii««ian ln>op«. 
On ScptemlwT dnl, the nii«si.in«, under Prince Jfcretin»l.y and Gmrnl SlolxIolT, njecenlnl 
in captnnng Lnftclia. Important as was tlie enptore of lyfleba, the interest i* now coneciifrateil 
npon Plevna On the bt<l day of Angi»*t, O'man Pacha, with 25,ofi0 men, Iiad mnl-» a dctermincil 
but unsuccessful attacb uion the Russian cirntre; he Wt 3,000 men, and wa* dcfeatcl anil 
driven leick by General Zotolf. At this famt.a* *le^ was sborni very fully flu* incirnk-ncj- 
of tbc Russian dcparlmenU. The j-alousy irbkh prevaili'l among-t the Riisiian nobility 
t(I men nbo ncr© dwtnitpri'hctl for Vnowb-ilge and eajarity ai dullnct from *oei.il iinj'ov'ance, 
preicnW the service* of the ablest cnginccf* fr»>m Itiog put in roiukitimi, and it wa* not 
until the bongling efforts of a creat number of incompetent men hid Ui’n iinivemally acVnonWgwl 
lliat General T'dkUn was caltial upon. He procev0v>l at once to inmt the jlsce ujirtB the 
moit elaborate sciontifu pniiciplo* llis geniu* at (he inrcstment of Plevna was not b-s* 
remarkably duplayed than iiion a former oceasmn it had Uvn *o •trilinjly manifAlol at (In* 
defence of Selnstojiol. For neirly five mouth* Hevna had Jofieil the Rn»»bn armli'*, and 
upon three oeiSHtona, July 2Ptli nod 31»t, and ScplcmVr lllh, threw Wk, nilh terrible 
alaughterj the attaeVnog forces of the enemy. Parly in IloecmWr, owing to (be ligiLiBCe of 
TdleliCB, Plevna wae reduced to ttarvadoti point, and u]s^n every sitle ent off from all ehaoec 
rif obtainiog provisiafis. Oman Pactia summoncsl a council of war, and in bis nsnal bconlc 
manner, stated bii ease, and describol his position It na* detenninest to m.ike one List deepento 
effort to break through the Russiao lines in the only possible pbcc, acrovi the Vkl. On tbc 
night of December 0th, he left I'levra nilli .32,000 men, 20,000 infantry, and C.OnO cavalry, 
lie succeeded in breaking through the two first Vince of iiircstmcnt, but by mmnt of epic* and 
traitors, the Russiiss had been forewarned of tbc attempt, and the gallant clueftiin was compelled 
to vurrender. All the incvdenU connected with O'tnan’a capitulation b-ive Uren described by aa 
eyewitness, in a senes of brilliant article* wludi most ever remain ma'lcrpietes of yiumallstic 
literature. Tlie Riieseni commandcr'in-riiief, sonrrtMulcd by bis staff, rode op within ri(1e-*bot 
of ibo Turkish army immediately tliat the troee had been demanded. A delay eu'ned nhil.t 
messengers from Plevna arriied to treat for teimv ; Imt the messengers were sent back bv the 
Grand tmke, and instructed lo infertn tberr leaders that some one of the rank of Pjcha inu»t 
submit conditions of capitulation. Suddenly two horsemen rale out at full spocil, anil wheelin" 
up in front of the Qrand Duke, eaclatmcd “O-man Pacha L« wounded, but be i* coming himself 
to treat with wu ” The Russian officers, who hid closed op around their leader, were profcnmilly 
impressed with this intelligence, and eiclauned. “We must receive him with a most rKpcctfuI 
salute'” After some little time a eamage drove riowly from Plevna containing two Turkish 
officers— tbfl one with the shaUy uniform and the majestic face was O-man Pacha The 
Grand I>uke reJe foraard to the carnage The too general* looked at each other in .iicnce 
for some seconds, and as he held out bu hand the Grand Duke said, “I compliment von on 
your defence of Plevna, it u one cd the most spkndid military feats in historyl" Osman 
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smiled Ter 7 sadly, but risiog slowly, and endently suffering inncb pain from Lis wound, 
bowed slightly fowards the Russians. The Russian officers sU cned ” BraTO ! lra\o ' ” and saluted 
him as he prepared to retire “It is thefiiceofa great military chieftain," said jonag Skobeloff ; 
“I am glad to have seen him 0:;maa Ghazi he b, and Oaman the Victonous he will remain 
in spite of his surrender." 

The fall of Kars in Asiatic Tnrhey having almost ^nehronised with the surrender of 
Osman Pacha’s army marked the end of the caiD|<niga. Terms of an armistice submitted by 
Turkey early in January, were answered Jannai} 14tb, by a conciliatory reply receitcd at 
Constantinople. After some weeks of suspense Ihrooghout Europe, and of panic and distraction 
at Constantinople, where serions disturbances bad broken out whilst the Grand Duke and the 
plenipotentiaries of the Porte were negotiating peace at Kezantik, preliminaries of peace were at 
length signed at Adrianople, January 31st, 1878. Terms of peace comprised — Establishment of 
a princi'iKilily of Bulgaria , paj ment of a war in lemnily or a lemtonal compensation , independence 
of Roiimania, Servia, and Jlontenegro, with an increase of territory for each principality, the 
introduction of reforms in Bosnia and Herzegovina; an ulterior understanding between the 
Sultan and the Czar upon the question of the Straits, and, lastly, evacuation of the Danube 
fortresses by the Turks. Upon the signataro of the ambtice the Sultan and Czar esehangeO 
telegrams eipres^iug their mutual satisfaction at the termiiutioD of hostilities The Czar, howeier, 
intimated clearly the position which he bad adopted and which he mtended to maintain 
“I de«iro peace as much as yourself, but it is necessary for me, as it is necessary for ns, that 
it should be a sohd and an enduring peace." CoDSlaiitinople put on Iter hotidny attire, and 
St. Petersburg returoed to her solemn revelry. After much misunderstaniling and many symi)- 
toms of tmoolderiog discontent, the treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey was at length 
sigued at San Stefano, upon Sunday, the Srd of March, a fact which was announced to the 
Czar in a telegram from the Grand Doke Nirholas . — “I do myself the honour of congratuhting 
jour 'Majesty upon the conclusion of peace. God Las roucLrafod to os the happiness of 
accomplishing the holy work begun by yonr Majesty, and on the anniversary of the eafran- 
ililsemcnt of the serfs jour Sfajeaty bas delivered the Cbrislians from the Mussulman’s 
joke.” 

Parting, for the present, w ith the tnmnlt and the slaughter, wc take the hberty, in wuclusion, 
of quoting from the description, ;pien by an eyewitness, of San Stefano upon the occasion 
of the signature of peace. “Scarcely was it daylight, when, notwithstanding a storm, there 
was an unusual movement in the vilLige. There was n general idea that peace was to be signed 
that day. Tlic steamers from Constantinople came roUiog along through the rough sea, overladen 
with cicursionists attracted by the review which had been announced to take jilacc in celebration 
of the anDiver«ary of the Czar’s accession to the throne. Creeks, Bulgarians, Turks, and 
Rosslid', crowded the little village, bcsi^ing the Kslanrants, swarming alxml the doors of 
houses whence were supposed to issue great personages who were to l<!Come famous m history, 
all impatiently awaiting the hour of two The horses of the Grand Duke and Ins staff were 
gathered about tbe entrance to his qiurters, and keen.ejed spectators, n-aily to interpret the 
slightest movement of the coramander-in.«liief, formed nnbroken ranks nnuiiid the group of 
horses. At last, about four o’clock, the Grand Dnke mounted, and rode to the diplomatic 
chancery, where he asked at the doors ‘Is it ready?* and then gallopiod towards the hill where 
the army was drawn up. Here vvo halted for a few moments, wonJermg what would happen 
neiL Piually a carriage came whirling out of the nllagc towards us; General IgnaliefT was 
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in it, anil wbeu Le approached he rose and nid: *1 liare the honour to congratulate j'our 
Highness on the signature of peace.* There waa a long loud shoot. Then the Grand Duhe, 
followed by about a hundred officers, dashed forward tt> where the Irwjps were formed, on rising 
ground close hy the Eea*cc>3st just behind San Stefano L’ghthouse, and began riding along 
the lines. As he passed, the soldiers did not know that peace had been signed, as it was still 
unannounced; but soon the news spread, and the ch«*™s Crew louder and more enthusiastic. 
After riding between the lines, the Grand Duke halted on a UUle eminence, whence all the 
troops could be seen, and formally made the annonncement of the peace—' I have the honour 
to inform the army, that, with the help of God, we have concluded a treaty of peace.’ Then 
another shout burst forth froza 2&,!)00 throats, rising, snellmg, and dying away. There was 
a general feelbg of relief and satbfaetion. There stood the men, whose courage, devotion, 
and unparalleled endurance will go down to history- And there ^thered, scarcely more than 
a riCe-thot away, wm the enemy they had found worthy of their steel, for on the crest of 
the neighhouring hill stood the Turks in groups, interested spectators of the scene. After the 
reiiew, gathering his officers about him where the priest stood ready for the 2V Dean, tbtf 
Grand Duke spoke brieily and cmpbaticuUy, saying: 'To an army which has nccosplished 
what you have, my friends, nothiog is impossible*' Then all dlsmonsted, uncovered, and 
a solemn service was conducted, the soIdKrs all kneeling. A few ladies were present at the 
ceremony. Among others I noticed hfadame Ignatleff, kneeling on a for rug beside her earruge. 
The religious ceremony over, the Grand Dnke took bis stand, and the army began to file post 
with n swinging rapid stride, in forcible contrast to the weary pace uath which they used to 
drag themselves slowly along at the end of that exhanstiog chase, scarcely able at times to 
put one foot before tbe other. The n^ht was fallmg sod darkness settled quickly over the 
scene. 'When we left the spot the Grand Duke was still sitting immovable on his horse, 
and the troops were still pasrii^ As we rode down into the village we could hear the joyfaj 
shonts still riaging in the sir, and tbe measured tramp, tramp, going oS in , the darkness. 
So ends the war of 1877—^1" 


[71< Ftrtrate fr^ti ta tiu Mmar b tr/aJ, ty /rrmuS"m, fnm m fy it /Um.] 
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T he present GoTeraor-Gcneml of Canail'4, Sir John George Edcvnrd Henry Douglis Sotherland 
Cimpbell, ^farqriis of Ixime, la tbe eldest eon of the eighth Duke of Argyll, and was bom 
at Stafford House, London, on the 6th of August, ISIS The XlacCallnni Jlores hare an ancient 
and tllualnons pedigree. Xo fewer than eight centnncs ago, one Gillespict Campbell acquired, 
by marriage with an heiress, the lordship of Lochow, ia Argyllshire, sod from him sprang Sir 
Colin Campbell of Ixjcbow, who, from his distioguishrd aebieTcmenfs in war^ obtained the 
designation of ^Iorc, or Great- From his day until the present (be chief of the house has been 
styled, in Goclie, 3Iao Callam Jfore. Sir Colin was Lnigbfcd by AJeJander ill., in the year 
1S80, hud was one of the nominees, eleven years later, on the port of Robert Brace, in the contest 
for the crown of Scotland. He was eventnaUy slain in an encoonter ivith bis neighbour, the 
Lord of Lora, at the String of Cowo), where an imposing obeluh is erected over his grave. A 
senes cf fends resnltcd between the boores of Lochow and Lora, which at length ended in the 
marriage of the first Earl of .Argyll with the heiress of Lorn. Snch settlements of warhlce feuds 
ve common in fiction but rare in actnal Me. Sir Hiel Campbell, the succesMU of Colm, 
joined Hobert Brace, and clung to his caose throngb enl and tbroogb good report. The battle* 
of Bannockburn having decided the indepeodence of Scotbnd, Sir Hiel nas one of the great 
barons In the Ayr Parliament, which net on the SCth of April, 1315, and fixed the succession 
to the Scottish crown. He married Lady Mary Brace, the sbter of the king. Following the fortunes 
of the family, we come to Sit Doncan Campbell, of LoefaoW, who assumed the designation of 
Argyll, and was niscil to the dignity of a Lonl of Parliament by James II. in I'llo, by tbc 
title of Lord Campbell, having some y«rs before been siimniODed to the Privy Council, and 
appointed the King's Justicia^, and Lord Lieutenant of the county of Argyll, llis lordahip 
married the daughter of the Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotbnd, and one of their sons became 
the ancestor of the present Earls of Brradalbane. Lord Campbell rnamed, secondly, a grand- 
daughter of Robert III. He was one of the hostages for the redemption of James I. in 1421, 
bis annual revenue being larger than that of any other of tbe hostages. 

Sir Duncan (Lord) Campbell was succeeded by hw granilson, who was created Earl of 
Aigyll in the year 1457. After tilling many important posh,, the Karl was eveatna'iJy created 
Lord High Chancellor of Scotland. Hi» lofdehip married the eldest daughter and eo-heiress of 
John; Lord of Lorn. From this union ante the courteJy-title always borne by the eldest 
son cf the chief of the race, viz., that of Lord Lome. The second Earl of Argyll fell in 
the command of the vanguard at the battle of Flodden, fought on tlie Dth of September, 1513. 
The fonHh Earl was the first person of importance m Scotland who embraced the Protestant 
religion, and he became (according to Bnrke) ■ streuBOos advccafe for (he Reformation. The 
fifth Earl, ArthibalJ, Lad a Jliequered and not undi»lingui4ied career. At the breaking oat of 
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On llie 21st of Jlnrcli, 1871, the ManpiH of 'Lnme mis imrricJ to tlie Princess 
Lniiisp, fourtli d.iiiglitcr o! Her Majesty the Queen In flic Hotise ot Commons, m flie 
previous Febraary, Mr. Ghd^tone proposed tlje nsinl giant. In doing so, tlie rremier 
said: “The character o£ the royal bnde is known to somo’of us by perstrujl intercourse, 
to others by the voice which rumour carries forth; and I do not think that rumour has 
ever carried forth, in any case recorded in onr modem history, impressions more satisfactory 
or more delightful than those whieh have been conveyed to the popular mind with respect 
to the Princess Loui'e ” Mr. Gladstone was but interpreting the • general sentiment m this 
obserration, for to great mental gifts and aecomphshments, the Princess united a loving, a 
generous, and a religious nature. Dealing with another aspect of the marriage, tlie Premier 
remarked: “In the resolution which the Queen has taken that the absence pf rojal rank 
shall not of it«elf, and in every ca«e, form an insuperable bar to a suit for the hand of one of 
her daughters, she is not acting without the advice of responsible Ministers. But she has 
shown, in coming to such a resolution, another manifestation of that principle which has 
governed her life—the principle which has taught her, amid the pomp and splendour, and amid 
the duties and caros of royalty, never to forget the womanly and motherly character. She has 
justly impressed on the mind of the country a belief that there is no motlier throughout the 
wide expanse of her dontinions to whom the personal happiness of her children is more intcusely 
dejr." Jfr. Disraeli subsequently spoke in similar (crus, and/ refernog to the 3fanittls of 
Lornc, said that without using any but the words of truth, he bad gained the sympathies of 
the House of Commons by his intelligcuce nod by his breeding 

Tlie maiTiago was solemnised with great splendour at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. The 
coulemporary records describing tbe'scenc outside the Castle state that when tlie Queen and 
the bride oppeared m sight, nine hundred Eton boys, who ware stationed on Caslle IIilI, set 
up a vigorous shout. Tliis was taken up along the hoe, and re-echoed from the bottom of the 
sheet before the carriage bad turned into Casllc-yaid. Tlie Pnnce««, like Her Majesty, bowed 
rcpc.itedly, Ilje former, through the window, appearing as if looking out from a bower of 
oraDge-blossoras. Tliey disappeared within the Chapel, as the others Iiad done, leaving wet 
eyes, agitated hearts, and whispenogs of “ Cod bless her I ” amongst the thousands of 
Slicctators. The. scene inside the Chapel was one of great magnilicence. The ceremony it-.ilf 
was thus described: “Arrived at the altar, the bride’s procession became incoriioratcd with 
tliose which liad preceded it, and the posiUoa of the distinguislieJ personagea occujiying 
the seats of state upon the iiuul-pat hcfoiw the altar became morti defined. These seats were 
arranged in semicircular form, and within this semicircle, and closer to the altar-rails, stood 
the bride and bridegroom; the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Saic-CoLurg, 
being a few paces behind Princess Loiri«e} Lord Percy and I»rd Konald Gower occwpjing the 
same relative poaitiou to the Jlarquis of Lome. . MTulo the 'Wcdiliag March' Was still being 
played. Lord Sydney di»tributetl to the party on the dris books of the marriage service richly 
bound in crimson velvet. Then the sennee began, the two Pwlms being admirably clianled by 
the choir to a double clunt by Dr. Elvey. During the ceremony the sun shone Inghtly through 
the stained windows. The service was read by the Bi«hop of London in not too distinct a voice. 

As for the question, ‘■\V'.h-thou have this woman to Ic thy wedded wife?' and the intcre«ting 
questions and responses which fallow, not one word said by either bride or bridegroom 
could ho heard at the end ot the choir; and, as the silence ot the time was almost i^inful, 
it nwy bo easily surmised that both the Princess and the Jfarquis must have spoken in the 
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faint wlii-pcrs common to those nho llin' plight Ihcir Iroih. To the T1t«hop'« question, 'Wlio 
giveth this woman to l« marrieil to tht« man?' llic Queen roj'lu'J hjr a "’•sturc, nrnl then the 
Bishop joinej their hands. Tlie decUrati^o •entenoe ttliu'!i each n'i»*als, 'T, I’rinccss LoiiLse, 
take thee John Douglas Sotherl.ind, Marqnu of Irtrtie/ iras ns inamliUe ns all that LaJ -gone 
before. Wicn the ring was put on, the helU pealed, the gtnis firtsl, nn<l glee notice to itiC 
world without that the ceremony had been hapinljr celebrated. Tlie Bi*hop of Winch>-«tcf 
rcail the ehort address to the ncwly-matried couple, setting forth the duties of man and 
wife, nad liis clear, distinct roicc was licanl with fine effect in ccery part of the choir. 

. Before the blessing a chorus bj* Beethoven was iung by the choir. Tlien, the ceremony 
being ended, the Uucen gase her daughter a loving kiss, nnd the hriilegroom, bending low, 
kissed Her IMajO'ty’s liand. Tlie organ again penlej forth a march by Ilanihd, and then 
the bride look her hnahand’a arm, and wralkcil, with a linghl and liappy f.see, out of the 
church, the processions otherwise following in the same order in which they l«d enicrol. 
The Duke and Duchera of Argyll remained for *ony* moments on the iaul-jiat receiving tho 
congrotulitions* of thoir friends." In proceeding to Claremont, the iiewly-marn'cil couple 
lialted at Esher to receive a prcwntalion from the inhalillants. Tlie Princess acknowlolgwl 
tho gift, saying, ui a very distinct voice, "I thank you scry much, on I>9nl Lome's prt 
and my own, for jour very kind and loyal espA-rsion-s.” When the chet'ring which followed 
this flcVnowlcdgmcnt had iu\wnle«l, Wr Uoyal Highness added i “I receive with plcasnrv 
the kind welcome of the inluhilants of E»]ier, who on? the first to testify their good wishes 
■to me since ny marriage. 1 leg to express, on I,onf Lome's part and my own, oiir gmit 
tense of jonr kiodncss, and to tliank jou very sincerely for cxtimding to mo. (he same 
good feeling which for many years jou have thown to members of my family at Claremont." 
‘Whenever her Boyal Highness has since appcansl in public she hat been recehctl with 
pecnliat and affectionate regard. 

In July, 187S, Lord Dufferin having resigned (he position of Oo\enior>Oyneral of the 
Dominion of Oansda, tho Jfarquis of Lvme was appointwl to the vacant port. The 

appointment was most favourably recciveil both by the_ English and tho Canadian press. 

On tho litli of November, the Marqui* and ^Tarchioness of Lome were presented with 

addresses by the Livcrjiool Corporation «nd Liverpool Chamber of ‘Commerce. la reply, his 
lordship expressed the satisfaction wUh which he had ol«:cved live enlhusiartie feelings 

nunifested towards Canada among all cla^i^^s of (he commanity in England and Scotland, 
whenever he Imd of late had an opportnuity of bearing any expression of the public mind. 
The Jfarquis and her Boj-al IIigline«s next drove to the landing-stage, and embarked on 
board the S^rmaliaM, which was to convey them trf Cinada. Tlie Duke of Connanght and 
Prince Leopold, having taken a &rew«U of tlveii royal sister and her hnslvind, then retumeil 
to London. 

On \he aSfld tv? NwvmhW, tW Majijinx v< Wii? and Vis Ttoyal consort •arrived off 
Halifax liarbour, after a stormy pae^age, but (lie Sarnatt^n was unable to effect a landing. 
Next day the Prmcc«« and tlie Harqnis landed in a boat U-longiag to the Bhek TrUee, 
and altcnded church, afurwards relonang to the Pn«ee to lunch with the Duke of 

Edinburgh. The official teception took place two dajs hter. The . forts and ships alutcl 
state the daily journaU, the Heet manned jaids. and cheered; every ship in the harbonr 
was dre^^ed with Bags, and every pomt of bnd that offered a foothold whence the scene 
might be surveyed, was thronged with people. Canadians crowded in from aU ’part^- 
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Amongst them came the chief of the Micmacs, with a dozen of his tribe, craving permission 
to walk in the prwes-ion behind the daughter of the Queen of England. The JIarqnis and 
the Princess di^emharhed in the Dole of Edinburg’s barge, the Admiral leading the vrar, and 
a flotilla of boats followiDg. The ^larquis was rwcneJ at the wharf by General Jlacdougall 
and his staff. Sir John MacdonaW, and the other ilinislets Through trinmphal arches, and 
through the living Ian* of the enthusiastic population, tlie open carnages conveying the party 
passed to the Ijegiabtive Chamber, where. General Slacdougall resigning the intenm Governorship, 
the hlanjuis was sworn in amid loud ebeenng, drowned by n ealvo of artillery from the 
citadel. The Duhe of Edinburgh was present in the umform of a captain in the navy; 
the ^larquis of liome wore the IPindsor nnifortn. The Pnnce<«, flu«hed with the eseitement 
of the magnificent reception, looked esceedingly well as she stepped ashore, but was wearied 
before the ceremony was concluded. Her Royal Highness held a drawing-room in the evening, and 
it was largely attended The city was brflliantly illominated in honour of the occasion. 

The exalted office of Governor-General of Canada ts no sinecure , bat, in addition to its 
onertrus doti<^, it calls for the greatest citcumspectioa and ability in its holder* One of the 
English daily goumals observed at the time of Lord Lome’s appointment . “ With the arrival 
of the new Goiemor-General of Canada and bis wife Montreal the full duties of bis 
responsible post may be said to fall upon bun. The enthusiasm with which Lord Lome 
and the Princess Ljuj«e have been received by the people of what has eome title to U* 
considered our mo^ loyal colony show^ how httle difficulty there ought lo be in maintainui'g 
with the Ciu»lans those satisfactory telatmut to which Lord DuSerin referred so eloquently in 
his speech ht Belfast Yet, iu sao<.icediDg to a nutn of Lord Dufferm's tart and capacity, tbs Marquis 
of I/ime challenges compari'oa \s ith the ablest and most sneoessful of modem Governors ; ond 
it is not loo much to say that the more closely he follows Ins predecessor in dealing with 
party difference*, the roore likely ts he to gam the req>ect and affection of the whole colony. 
Of the effect produced on the Canadians by the appearance of a member of the royal family 
as the leader of colonial society it is QDnece»s3>7 to epcak We may to sure that some 
judgment and knowledge of the world, which is so w»ential even in onr aristocratic 
eommimltv, will not be found wanting in dealing ivith the somewhat different clomenU of 
Canadian socictv. A great opportunity is offered both to the Goiemor-Genoral and the 
Princess of helpio" to knit yet closer the connection letnecn the Canadian Dominion and the 
mother-country. Tliere is happily every ground to Ivlicvc that they mil take adi-antage of 
it." In the month of August, 1879, ih» ^larquis of Lome and the Princess Louise made a 
public progress through the pfovmce of New Brunswick. On the borders of the province they 
were met hy the Lieutenant-Govemor and the members of the local government. Ilia Excellency 
and the Princess received their fiist address of welcome from the Acadians of New Brunswick. 
The Acadians, who were the pioneers of the country, are now loyal subjects of tlie Queen; hut 
last century they were deported from Aca>lia under citcumstauccs of great hardship, owing to 
the fact that they refused allegiance to the British Crown. Lord Lome, in replying to the 
address, observed that the memory of French Acadian galLiiilry had been most perfeetJr preserved 
by Longfellow's " Evangeline;" and bis lordship added " The rights and privilege which were 
so well eustamed hy arms on the part of Canadian^ of Gallic blood are presen eJ to them intact 
and inviolate, not only by the letter of treaties but also by the spirit of DntLsh liberty, and the 
consequent respect .and Bymjuthy shown to loyal fellow-citizens, the sons of aueient rivals." 
In answer to another address, veceiveit ak Sussex, hw Excellency, speaking m. the name of the 
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rrioms, falJ: “She will alwayi in injlhio;? tmlin;* to thi* cf 

the people of this Dortiinion. In so <] np^ the trill fulC) ilip t»i«h of her father, the I’rince Contort, 
whose desire it «’as that his ehiUren thouM Mewtify thrmtrlre* with the inferwt* of onr eol'niJ 
empire." On arririnff at the tiljr of Si. John, the Ooremor-Ocnenl and the Prioo-ss were 
preeenteil with an aiUrcts, which n-csllitl the treat aacriCors for loyally tnaJe by tlw |utrKtio 
citizens nearly a century a«j. Ills lordship, in hit reply, trinarlM up>t>ii this jvdnt s " The wo.'ds 
in which jou recall the IriaU thron^h whuh many of jonf ftoerstort jia»»eil Jn this c«>ontTy— now 
the happy Iwroe of tlwir dMcvwlants— remiiwl me how ttroo!; to-ilay among jmj it thc f«Heg 
of the duty of patriotism— a duty, the fullilmeol of wlueli, I rejoice to thinl, is aecompanlol by 
no burden, btjt bnnjjs with it the enjoyment of mocli political aJraDtagr." Olhsr citW nerc 
embracfil in the Goremor-Ccneral's tour, nrwl » |itigre>(i was also arrangevl through the protiBCC 
of Onlano. 

Hie Mnniuis of Is'mc h.ss fiilfilb'd his numerous duties with peat tad, ditcritninalion, ami 
ability; while tlio I'rinrc&s lta.i won piMen opinions fn-m all who Iiatp* hml tlie henenr of 
la^ing bronght into relations with her Hio wisdoin < f IsonI I»me’s apj'snlmcnt lias been 
ahumlantly justified; and we canm-t diubt Isit that it mil laic the ismeh^'sinsl effect of 
bringing CanmU into an eren still ehtsr larmony with fitrat IlrltaiD. All the addpws,?* of 
the 0<l^e^^o^•0cne^ll to the Canaduns Imre Isrn matlnl by a concilialory rptrif, ami lave 
insaruLly been moinsl with satufsstivn and enthusiasm. 
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and rtpndi-mnwl violnirt liad iU crimmciirrDMUl in ft timl fiffht When ^f• Cr^y 
raised to the post of chiif cuflwVian of law Biid orfo’, many solemn people ahooV their liesd* 
and wghed their ngh* orcr this Mcapnde of hi* youth; l«jt— raeh is human nature— most 
Frenchmen were probahlr not displeased to Vnw that the staid, pesoeful, and seH-^tmtrC'lVfd 
maturity of tlieir chief ruler should hase had it* slay of fiol Mood tnij unealeulating 
It wM characteristic of Cn!"rT*a gooil sense that when hu «rurV aa a rrrolntloni*! of * .f^ 
days was comphted he went loch with fwfeet content to lii« Is'ohs, resisting the tcn|'t3ti'*> 
which a precocious intcrfcrenee m aetire usnaltr pres, to hate retirement and dei-^a*' 

study. The Toang man must liasc been a dilipmt trailer too, for tcry soon after Ids ailmli^ioo 
to his profession he jTOreil hiBi«clf an ahV and |itt>founil jleailer. Any one who had heard 
his Icameil liisquisitioni on law at this period, «WiTCin«! without pawion, and eluthdl in jdain 
and tense langnage, would hare ■(•mVAhlj iirinlieleil that the future for whieli CirtsT was 
destined, and after which alone he ilroTe, was lliat of tfie piwt .jurisprudent. Hut, somehow 
or other, rircnmitaTices interfeml then, as so often since, with the apyowntly manifest wishes 
and capacities of the lawyer, for he found hinwlf fmjuenlly employ wl in those State trials 
which form, rmfortunatclj , too large a part of the Imriness in tlie law courts of rratire. lo 
Jlay of IStP, for lastance, he was the chief defenilef of s»nie emtipanioot of M. IHaiiijui, the 
Ufe-long coatpiratoT, whose election, hy a ennona eoiocideflec, was aftemarJe one of the thief 
and most canting cicnts under If. Onfry's rule. The Mlertion of the mlrotnte, though jotfifieil 
by the rc*uJt, was not tpuite in aceordann? with the uiual tradition*. The eminenee of the majority 
of lawyers who Kire risen in France to inlitiml power will 1« found to originate in some 
irRpajwioneil dcaunnation of the existing OoTemmenl, for which a State trial snpplicsl the 
opportosity. Bat Gr^vy indalgnl in no mieh philippics, aaJ sought no surh personal gloiynt 
the expense of the intmrte of his eliente. Daniel O’Connell uksI to aay, in speaking of 
practice at the Bar, that a fine siioeth was a great thing, lot that the Terdiet WM tie thing, 
Or^ry acted on a similar principle, and so was fucreesful where a more brilliant orator or an 
aspiring politlciau would hare jiroloWy faileJ. 

Thus Grery went on for many years, quietly jutiniing his profesNion, ancl unheard 
cl by the public, cicei't when *>omc lla<lieal coo«|wlcir lod transgrosseij the narrow 
limits of liberty which the law alloweil. Those appearances, however, had pmelaimcil to the 

world the lawyer's pobUcal vrecd. Orfsy became known as an acoweil adherent ©f the 
Bepublici and from that ereod be has, donng a rarrer pass'd under ri^iwet that apixured to 
be omnipotent and dynastws tlut peorai^ed perpetuity, never once swctvnI. Up tn the very hour 
before his fall, Louis Philippe held his throne, so far -as one could see, by a tenare as nrure as 
that of any monarch in Europe; but not on a single occasion, throughout the Ion-’ s|»'H 
of eighteen years during whiih be held power, dnl the prosperous, able, and uniimallr 
respected lawyer accept place or post At last, the revolution of Ibll sent Louis rhilippe 
along tic same road over witch hw kmsman and ptcifecessor had travcllctl before him; am! 
with the proclamation of the Rejmblic came the day ©f the Republimn lawyer. Tlic authorifics 
at once bestoweil upon him a high office— that ©f Commissiry ©f thi. Republic for bis 
nabve Department of the Jura This was a trust whith it rwpiired no little slill to satis- 
factorily fulhl , and but few of the colleagues of SI Grevy m the office snccecdoil in bringing 
much credit either on themselves or on the Govwnnieiit they represented. It too oflcn haj|«is 
m xohtieal aSaim that public interests have to be wenficed to personal cUims ; arfd the d«irc 
to reward some .nd.ndnals who have worked laithfally m the past, or to get rid of others 
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wlio may jitoto Iroublt^omo ia tbe future, leads freqiioifly to tbe appointment of mcompefent 
jiersons to high office. Tlius it was wth the Conunissaries of the Republic in 18-18 Young 
buyers who were not wanted m Pans were permitted to air their juienile impudence among 
the povineials ; and the fussiness or the eccentnci^ that was feared in the metropolis had fnb 
scope for frightening the sober*mindod, harassing lested interests, and expenmentmg with 
established institutions in the Departments , and so the agent of the Government left behind 
him in many places a cordial hate for his own person, and a rooted distrust of the pohtieal 
regime lie so badly rejiresented. The etperienee of if. Greyy v^as of a diametrically opposite 
cbaracicT. He soon showed that, though he represented the Repubbe, be intended to act 
impartblly towards men of nil political parties; he dealt tenderly with all claims and all classes, 
and he snubbed unmercifully the noisy and greedy army of Hepublicau wire-pullers, who shouted 
that all others were traitors, and that they alone should have the loaves and fishes. 

The result of this prudent conduct was that Af. Grevy returned to Pans with an estab- 
L'shed reputation fur ezeeutire powers, and left behind him m the Jura golden memories 
among all cbascs. High rewards soon followed. When the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly came, he was returned for bu Pepartment by an immense number of rotes at the 
bead of the eight representatives ; and, after his election, his fellow-deputies raised him to the 
position of their Vice-President and Member of the Committee of Justice. He soon became haown 
tw one of the ablest, most lucid, and most moderate spokesmtu of tbe Demomtio party. Ke 
had too much individoality to bo the repiceentative of the narrow creed of any section, and 
too much good sense to share in the wild iIIosIods of (he theorists among his own colleagues; 
but hia speeches and hts rotes showed that he could he relied on as a £rm supporter of the 
doctrines represented by tho Extreme Left. The prinapal work which the Assembly had to 
do was to frame a Constitution, and it was while discussing the queshon of the Eseeutivo 
tliat hr. Gr^ry took a step which sccuree him a place in history, and establishes his reputation 
for that foresight which ia one ol the first and most necessary quuhtics of the statesman, 
When the question of the Presidency came to be discussed, hi. Qriry proposed an amend* 
ment, the effect of which would bare been to mako the chief of the E.recutive simply what wc 
would, call a Prune Minister — the President of the existing Cabinet. This official was to be 
elected by the Assembly by ballot, and by an absolnte majonty. The third and most 
important proviso was that the duration of power was to be indefinite, tie Assembly retaining 
anthority to dismiss him at any moment. This "Amendernent Grevy" excited a vast amonnt 
of public interest, and was for a considerable period on everybody’s tongue ; indeed, there is a 
story that a puazle-headed constituent of the proposer ashed him seriously whether lus name 
were M. Amendement or ML Grevy. ’The arguments which M. Grevy urged la favour of 
bis proposition sound more like comments on events after they had happened than wattiings 
against dangers that were yet to come. Poiniing out the imprudence of ejecting a man to a 
lengthened period of office, he mamtamed that the penl was greater than ever at that 

moment; and he jnstified this statement by alhidmg to the positioa of one citiiea in par- 
ticular. "If that ambitions man,” he said, "is a scion of one of those famibcs which have 

reigned in France, if he has never esphcitly renounced what he calls his rights, if commerce 

languishes, if the people are sufEering, if there is one of this hand of crises, when distress 
and disappointment give them ovei to those who veil beneath protnisea designs against their 
liberty, do Jou answer for it that that ambitions man will not succeed in overturning the 
Republic f" The Assembly, howeier, hke so many other Parliamentary bodies and previous 
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tolders of power in. Trance, was confiamk in the fattfie, langhed those fears to scorn, and ra 
the 7th of Octoler, ISIS, rejected the Gnyf Amendment by 643 votes to 153. 

The time soon came when the AfisemUy was W rceeire the most striting proof of its 
snieidal folly- As if impelled by a malign fate, the one man above all others which it helped 
to posh to the front was the voy man who was destined to destroy repr^entative mstltuHons 
in Trance for nearly a quarter of a century. The story of the Tresidential Election is soon told. 
Two candidates were before the Trench people— General Cavaignac and Prince Is5nis ?»apoleon. 
The one was a tried and consistent Republican j the other was a man of mystery, taeitnm, 
dreamy, and apparently not OTW-intelligcat. The eoontiy, too, was still in complete dartneas 
as to nhat were bis politKsl views and his ultimate aims. In the apparently wild escapades 
of his yonth, he had always put himself forward as the lawful heir of the Imperial throne that 
had once been held by his great tmele; and in the various pnblicatjons which had proceeded 
&om his pen, the thief theme had been the necessity of o revival in some shape of the Napoleonic 
legend. But all that belonged to the past, la recent times the Prince had spolen but on 
two or three ocmisions in the Assembly that had jost ceased to exist, and timid, nnpractised 
in rpealnng, and a Itranger to the vast majonty of the Deputies, he had l«n able to do no 
more than sttunble throngh a few halting sentences, and when be sat down, the Assembly 
accordingly was left in the same state of abeolote ignorance as to what he really meant. In 
fact, “ha had no'er,” as 3f, Gr^ry ha/I pul it m bis ejwh in favour of his amendment^ “be 
bad never explicitly renounced what he called bts rights." Under those ercmnstancee, the duty 
of s staunch Repubbenn like If. Gr^ ms quite plain. It was net for a Republican, he 
argued donbtlra with himwlf, to be allured by tb« promises of n revival of that miLtaiy 
glory, which bad cost France such terrible stiffeiings m the end; it was not for a BepnUinn 
to accept the doctrine that eien greatnes in war compensated a country for the loss of her 
liberty : and, finally, it was not for a Repoblican to expose the established goTernment to 
the memce of an indii'idaal, who had given bet loo many proofs of being no friend to those 
institutions. Under those mrcanislvoce^ we cannot wonder that 31. Grery iva.s among the 
mewt ardent advocates of General Cavaigoac and tbe bitterest foes of Prince I«ais Napoleon. 
As everybody knows, the country took a different view. The Napoleonic l^end had not yet 
lost its hold over (be imagmatioDs of FreDchmen, and thus the brir of the Bonapartes ms 
elected president by an overwheliaiag majority. 

From thia moment 31. Grery ha>I to fight a loring tattle. Installed at the Qys^, the 
new President and his followers begun at once the combmatinns which ended m the overthrow 
of the Republic and the establishment of the Empire. It would b« needless to give more 
than a passing glance at the events of the next few years. The prried was markeil hy constant 
coUuwins between the FaHiamcnt and tbe Preridency. There was the expedition to Rome, to 
which the memlers of tbe Left vebemcntly objected, portly because of iLeir sympathies with 
the efforts of the rerolutionista to establish a united Italy, and partly because they regarded 
the expedition as a violation of the Constitution. Then, there came those toun of Louis 
Napoleon throu;^ the provinces, in which he recetvcd »ddrea,es, deb'vercd mesaages, reviewed 
troops, and went through all the other cetvmonuls which belonged rather to a sovereign than 
to tlw chief of a P^epublicaa sute. Nor was this the only danger which daring this e vrit’'"g 
Umc seemfi to threaten the existing government The death of Louis Pbihpiv produced 
manifi-rtatons m favour of the Comte de Rina; tbe Comte de aamlonl at the same time 
WVl ttiiiuc court at WWladen, ami there was load talk of the two roialist branchew fusing 
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tlieir claims in order to make commoa caase against the Republic. During all those bitter 
trials J[. Grevy continued to follow the even tenor of Ins Republican course. TVhile so many 
otbers, bi^nning to perceive in tbo Prerident tbe rising snn, became Inkewarra in their once 
Lot Republicanism, and roared like sucking dovee, M. Gr^vy redoubled his efforts, and became 
mote pronounced in bis faitb as the tide rose hi^ier against him. The President had not 
among the deputies a more watchful or a more unsparing cntte. M GreVy spoke against the 
expedition to Rome, denounced the fnsion that was supposed to exist between the adherents 
of Orleanism and Legitimacy', and was equally bitter in his opposition to the steps inspired 
from the Presidential entoiriifft. Wien the coup d’/lal came, he was, of coarse, one of the 
deputies who were for a time imprisoned in Ikfazas. 

"With the downfall of the Repuhlican Goiemment began another long mten'al of political 
retireineiit for M. Grevy. The Bteroness of principle whiefe forbade him to accept favour from 
the Parliamentary Goiemment of Louis Phibppc shrank still more strongly from any employ- 
ment under the autocratic rule of tJic Third Empire. Throughout the twenty years of Imperial 
rule he never once abated lua opposition, and even when so many of bis Liberal friends saw a 
new era in the advent of bl. Emile Ollivier and the promise of a Cosstitutioa, be still obsiiaatcly 
held aloof, bfeanwhile, he pursued with 6teadiDc»9 the even tenor of bis professional career, 
and in IbGS was raised by his coUeagnes to the lof^ position of Mlcnnier, or bead of the 
profession. In the following year the time seemed to have at length arrived when he night 
re-enter the political aren.a with some hope of doing good. This was the period when the 
Empire, hitherto os linn apparently os the rocks, began to show the £r$t signs of crumbling at 
the base, and the coming crash began to be vaguely apprehended. M. Gtivy stood as a candidate 
of the Opposition before his old coosHtuents in the Jam. The contest excited a deep degree 
of interest, partly from the ecunenco of the candidate, and partly because this was the first 
time since 1852 that the Imperialist caase seemed in danger of failore in a rural con^Ktuency. 
A heavy defeat of the Adminlstmhoa was the result, M. Grevy ]>olljng no less than 22,423 
votes out of a total of 82,718. So conscious was the Government of its failure, that in the 
next year no oi&cial csmdulate was started, and bl. Gtdvy was re-elected. Soon, came that 
terrible July, in which the issues of peace or a bloody and gigantic conflict lay trembling in 
the balance; and bl. Grevy was one of (he small and courageous band who op]»sed the declamfion of 
the most disastrons war of our time. Thongb be bad thus fought against the Empire, be bad 
no sympathy with the men of the Fourth of September, who violently broke up the Legislative 
Assembly, and overthrew in a few hours a dynas^ of twenty years’ duration, llis argumeDt 
was that the Corps Le;^slatif, however nmeh one might object to the manner in which it had 
been, elected, was still the only existing representative of the people, and ought, therefore, to be 
left the duty of depoemg the dynasty. This also was the view of 31. Thiers, and their agree- 
ment on this point led to closer relations between the two men, and laid the foundations of an 
alliance destined to be very fruitful in the history of flie next few years As a consequence of 
bis taking this view of the origin of the Government of the dtb of September, JI. Grevy held 
aloof from it durbg the entire war. He waa also one of those who thought M. Gambelta 
should, instead of continuing to exercise dictatorial powers, call in the counsels of a representative 
Assembly ; and the difierenoe of opinion which arose between the two statesmen on this point 
is said to have led to a sharp exchange of imeompliineiitary language. ''Do what yon may," 
bl. Grevy is represented to have said to the yonng dictator, "you will never be a 
Republican; you are fated to die in the skm of a rebell” Fortunately, events have proved the 
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imiwiTafy of the the ia<>ei tcmitlahle tbin^ about (jamVtla in httr year* 

bein? hw «levelopment of ptatesmanliLc qoalitiw. FortiinateJr, also, fommuiutr cf j«ililical 
*yrQiQthie«, am] jiartnership in tlie Kime stnij^W for (Jw Ib'jajLlitf, hare brought the tuo men 
into close alliance; anil now they both iTOlnWy loot back with some amusement on their 
fah=e estimates of each oilier tn the ]iasl, 

tVlien, after the agm'ment to an armistice on llie fall of Pari», the National Assembly 
was conveneil at lionlcaux, public opinion was alm<i»t unanimous in jwinling out ^f. («rcvj’ as the 
most suitable person for occupying the l^iesblentLi) chatr; anil on the rote Isong taken in the 
Asserablv there were in his favour 613, and against him but 13. Though he was known to 
be a man of strong political sympathies, nobody \enlured to acense him of portiality rn the 
discharge of hia difficult duties, and he was te-eksted t<* the oflii'e fc’veral lime* in the year* 
Itifl, 1S(2, and IS73. Towards tl« middle of the Utter year, howrercr, the Jlcnarehicat fon’« 
seemed to hare arn\e<l at a combination of lltcir ranks; tlie time ap]orently was at hand 
when they would be able to re^tabli<h the Mooanby; and soon an Inciilrot oreurreJ in the 
Chamber which rendered 31. (Ir^ry’s |iosition no longer (enable. He found it nwefisary to call one 
of the 3Ioaarihical speakers tn onlet for u«iog the word ‘'impertinent." Ily qiiestiuping his 
dedrioo, the ItoyalUt Deputies showed that they were no longer willing to p»c to him the 
mpect necGsary for fulfilling hU duties pro{«r1r. Besides, he was donbticas ansioue to 
escape from a position ia which he was compelhsl to look on at the efforts to destroy the 
only form of gorenunent wherein he saw tbo safety of his country. He sommed up Lts 
position temly by declaring that he would neitbet t« on accomplice not a dupe. He pultlshed 
a pompblet, in which he said: "Brame has bren innsfoRneJ, and h.as become a pure 
dcm>«tacy. Her first mistake," be raid, "wu not to bare foundol the Constitntional Afonareby 
nhen she po<re«ed the elements of one;" and "her fecom] mistake would be to attempt to 
establish it when those elements no longer existed." In his new position of a simple deputy be 
spoke against the Septeunate, srguiag that the Assembly was going b^ond its powers in 

establishing a Gorernment for the following seren years; he supiorted the Constitution of 

1S7&, and he refused to enter the Senate ax a life tneialier. It is malter of bUtory bow the 
jealousies lietween diSeimt 3Ionarehtoal parties, and the itnpnicticable policy of the Count de 
Cbambordj brought to nullity the efforts of the friends of a 3ronarehy, and Low in the end 
a Kepublic was defimtely established. 

In the general election of 187C 31. Crevy was again returned to the Notional ^ksseably, 
end he was once more raised to the Presidency. He retained his place through the different 
hlinistries; anil, thoi^ silent, was one of the most influential L-aders of the BepubL'enn 
party in thsu opixBitmn to the Goaemment of lire IGtb of May. hlarebal Mochlahon thoi^ht. 

so highly of hi3 ability and integrity, widely as he differed from him in polities, that ho 

was ready to consult him in cases of difficult} ; and he is reported to hace said, at the 
conclusion of one of the conferences between them ; "You are the most honest man I know." 
Similar testimony Lad been green W another, and even still more pronounred, political 
opponent. M. Schneider, the President of tbe Coqis Lfgislatif under the Empire, in giring 
his endence m 1371 before the CoininbsKm of Inquiry into the Goaefmnent of National 
Defence, declared that " at a tune when there was so nmcb degeneracy of character it was 
really a pleasure to find a character so senons, opnght, and lofty as that of M. Grery." 

death of 31. Thiers removed the ehocen camlidate of the liberal party in bpposition to 
hlarshal hfscMahon, ond it became an accept fact that whenever the 3Iar»lia] should, either by 
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tie lapse ol time or of hie own motion, wase to he President, M Grevy shoidd be his successor. 
TVe need not recapitulate the oents which induced the ilarshal to lay down his office before 
the allotted time. Let us hurry on to tell how his successor was elecfed. The circumstances 
of that election form one of the brightest and most hopeful pages in the modem history of 
France. It has been one of the greatest mUfoitunes of that country that nio'-t of her changes 
of Government have been effected by violence; and the pojsiUtion of the towns especially have 
thus grown up in traditions of bloodshed, and the country generally is, even in its moments 
of deepest tranquilhty, always haunted by the spectre of pubbe disorder. The manner of 
M. Grevy’s election marks, therefore, an era in the anna ls of France which is not only novel, 
but also fruitful of most needful and roost nscfnl lessons to that country. 

It nns on the morning of the 30th of Janaaiy, 1678, that hfarshal Mflc^fabon announivil his 
iinal decision on the question which had formed the subject of dispute between himself and 
the Cabinet; and his decision was resignation. At twenty minutes pist three on the sume day, 
M. Grevy, as President of the Chamber of Deputies, read the ^Ifarslial’s letter of resignation 
to the assembled rcprcscntatii es in solemn silence. Kest be quo(«l the article of (he Constitu- 
tion which provnled for the eairting eme^nry, that provision Wag that the two Chambers 
should sit together in Congress and elect by lullot a new President. Then it nas anoouni'ed 
that the IIoa«c stood adj'oumod till half-pn^t four, and just as the clock pointed to half-jost 
three — that is, tea minutes nClcr the commencement— came the close of the sitting. A linitUr 
scene had been at the same time cn.-ie(od m the Senate At half-past four the Congn>ss of the 
two Houses ivns opened, nnder the PRvuiency of Martel. But brief spue was wasted j a few 
moments suffiool to bring the members from standing in lively convcmlion to silence and their 
seats; with eqmil promptitude, an eseitablo Bonapartixt, who asked imiio>sib1c questions and 
shneked out some' vehement incoherences, was di<poscd of; and at five o'clock the voting 
licgoo. It lasted for an hour and a half, and was inarkol by more than one ptiture9Hj;ue 
incident. ThiTC were cheers for the grratert poet of France, as he asienjwl the tribune to drop 
his voting paper. A still greater demonstration followed M. Diifauxe, the aide, honi-st, and 
vigorous octogvairun, nho had seen the Republic through its iali'st jxinlj while the Due de 
Broglie posscii on amid the frigid silence of bi-v encompa«sing aQ<l victonons opponents An 
hour later 51. Slartel annoiineol the result. Out of 670 voles, M. Gruvy had recciv«l 6(W, 
the remainder h.iving been given to General Chamy, who, without his consent, and prulably 
to his annoTAnce, had been put forward by some of the ^^onarchis(s. Ami thus, m the same 
dvy, without the firing of one shot, the sbedduig of one drop of blood, almost without fho 
exchange of one acrimonious won!, France sulistituted one chief ruler for another. ‘‘Moa«ieur 
.Gamlietta,” commcntcil 31. Grevy, when his now close ally called upon him willi liU congratula- 
tions, "my bwl will not lio altogether one of mscaj” and in thiw? words he gave the best 
expression to what were, in all probabih'tj, his true fecliogs on his elevation. He is a serious, 
steady, unevciteble man, more inebncd to eonsidpr the wspmisibilities than the dignity of hi* ]v«>ition, 
and not eapible of the atroganee whkh prosperity bmvls m little minds and mean iwtures. 

Smiv; his accession to offico 31. GrCvy bos futfilleil the hopes that were entertaincil of him. 

It is probably true of n rrwuknt, as of a woman, that the best i* the one of whom people 
ppeak least. There have been burning qucrfioiis, 3Iiiu<terial erws, inconvenient otitbnwU of siir- 
ebargwl rcvolulionary feeling, even in the smgle year once 31. Grevy took offiov; but the 
President has steered clear of all share m these controTcrrics. It is nccdli'es to [eant out (hat 
this is the pnijKT attitude of a Chief of the £x«.ative. 
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The rietare of M. Grcvr wouU not be eomplrte without ieJlin" iomdliinij of the man 
personally. lie is di-PiiboJ by the «j>erien«d anJ IfillLaDt pen cf Mr. Oti-nrille Mumy 
as “ ft short, dapper man, with ft face nsooth-shasen all hot a In’rn frinjjin™ of 
whisker; thin, firm lips; a square, bald bcoil; pwy «>•«} ““‘1 a peremjitory soirt.” In 
bis private actvons M. Grevy gtecs a vety esempUty model of nepoblioan simjilidfy. It >* 
rejorted of Sfarshal Mao^^ahon that, in one of lii« qiiamls with the reprewnU* 

lives of tie Republican party, he exrlaime«l impatiently, “If jou want a rresident m ft 
black, coat, try one I He hiin*elf was wt-sinly not a Rresltlenl in a black coat, for on all 
State occasions he appeared resplendent in bit luilitary nnifortn, wac s’lrroonded by a brillant 
STiite, and rode in carrias^ and with podiHiont pwgevm* in heraldic lrapptB;?«- Tbi', id 

«nr«e, he had a perfect right to do, e>-p«ially at, with the generosity characterislic of hii 

manly nature, he paid the greater port of the iiecrs«aiy Kpendittire out of hit private 
pUTvc. 51. Grdvy, on the other hand, is a lawyer, end iiirt a twldicr, and evinces now, a# 
throughout his life, a remarkahlc aversion to outward pomp. Mr. Grenville Murray, in the 
interesting sketch of the President to which we are ioJehtorl for so much of our infortnation, 
telales that when M. Grivy was Commissary ot the Re{«blie in IBIS he weald have srmgbt 
ef the embroidered coat and plntned Lat which formwl part of the haHlimests ascrihed to 
hla position, and vm content with weariog a tricolor saeh around hu wnirt. It it alto ebarao> 
tcristie that he never yielded to what is, |>erhaps more than lore itivlf, the ^ranJi j^uSan ef 
the Pienchman — the hunger for a decoration. It was not (ill the day when, as Fmident, 
he Iwcaine Grand 5ra<ter of the Logioa of Honour that M. Gr^v)* h.vd any right to don 
the bit of nbboa which ia so prominent an ornament of rmisest non in his country. 
AVhen he was Frvsident of the Assembly be always preferml the demoerntio wide-awake to 

(be more fumldaUe «i\k bat, and in summer lime be even ventureil on the still Ima aris- 

tocratic punama. He never pc’sscs.<«d a brougham till be was nUed to hU high position 
in the As«embTy; his servants were not in livery; and be not nnfreqitcntly miglif be eren 
in a cab, or among the oc<u]>ants of the bumble omnibus. Ivor did be aspire to the amphi- 
tryonic glnrii-s which sometimes form one of Uic ambitions of sueecssful politicians; for diirin'» 
his Presidency of the .\sfcmbly he gave no lolls, confining himself to dinner parties, to which 
men of all opinions were invited, ilis )lra--um are few and simple. He can omtLsc him«elf 
for any length of time over dominoes— a game that has the high merit of laiising but an 
mfinitesimal amount of intellectual effort; the Fivs-hleut al^J) is very fond of a^game of 
billiards, il. Grevy has other nimbwipenls when be leaves Paris for his estate in the Jura. 
There he may be seen bunting game with vigour anJ fport»manlike rest, or stroHing with 
satisbiction thtough hts fields of com or vine. 

Such IS 5L Gtdvy-, ami tha W. hope tlw ««U-wywT uf Tmuto mu We is that she may 
be able in the futare to find many men wiuaRy fitted, by personal convictions, Idstory, CnancJ, 
and toleration, to attain to the clue! nde of a free people. 


« » Jrym s fy j, 

Xi. Borlttvri Jtt lyAtmt, Faru.'l 
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kamU oa tUe 15th of July. Tlie fruiU ©f thk nidory, which B<rtin was iuarlr.1 hy many 
otrowlies on the part of the Cariiats, were oftorwanl* rMiiJcrtJ nuf^'atotr hy th-* luHirify of the 
Itepuhlican trt) 0 |»; lot for some month* snoi'esii iaclioed to tlic wJe of Pim Carh»*. Jfsnhal 
Zalaala, the Ilepuhliean commander, nrlumiag to ifodHtl, tvjxJunoeJ hi's command; and tJu* 
step was rf^rJed as part of a moTement whicli was (piiniri^ ground among the army and 
most of the monarchical Liberals, to put an enJ to tha j>ron*ional g»nremmcnt, and jiroclaiin 
as king the son of Isabella. Jlanwhile, the fortunes of war turned against the Carfirts. They 
sustained a signal defeat near Pampeluna ia September, and were afterward* driven from Inin. 
The Presiilent of the Pepublic, hlanhal Smano, now aAsumed the command of the army of the 
north; but dunng hu absence from the cnjatal the AlfonsisU, or advocates of the I’rin'^ 
of the Astana*, had Iwen rilenlty bat cnetgetieally wociing oa hia behalf. The supi>orters of 
Alfonso consisted of a large majority of the middle and npiicr cUsAw of society. They had 
sent addresses to the joung jinna' at Sandhurst on the o«a.«ion of Li* acrentwnfh hirth'lay, 
and to these addresses he had rrtomml an answer, from which ne extract what may be reganh^l 
as Its chief passage s— " In rirtne of the spootaneoo* and solemn abdication of my august mother, 
whose generosity u only e^iulled by her misfortune, 1 am Iho solo representative of monanhical 
right b Spain. This right rests upon the legUIatioa of ages, conBruied by all the prwedcnl* 
o! history, and it is indissolubly nnited to the rvpreseatnUre iasUtntjoa* which sever ccaml to 
act legally danng the thirt)*fi>e jear* whkh pasM-d from the bcgbnisg of my motheri* ivogn, 
until I, being still a child, trod with all my family, a foreign soil. 'Hve nation being now orphaned 
of all pnblic right*, and indcfimUly deprived of her hbertie*, it it batnial that the should turn 
her eyes to her acciutomed coastituiional right*, and to those free institution* which nrithrr 
preiented her from defeodbg her indepeodenoe in ISIS, nor fmol coneladlug in IStO another 
obstinate civil war. She oweil to them also many years of constant progres, of jitosperity, of 
credit, and even of some glory; years which it is not easy to blot out from the memury, wJien 
there are still so many who hare known theni. Let no one exjvvit me to derido anything hastily 
CO athitraiyj. ^Vithcral Cortes, Spanish princes never transacted serious businesa b the ancient 
time of the cioiurchy, and this most just vole of tondmrt will not L© forgotten by me b the 
present state of things, and when all Spaoianl* ire already used to thirlioaicntarv ptoocedings. 
"WBen cases shall arise, it will be easy for a trae-bearted feinro and a free people to naderstanJ 
each other, and to agree upon all the qucstwiis which may have to be deeiJed.*’ The Prince 
concluded by stating that, be lus fate what it night, he should not cease to be a true Sponiard, 
nor, like all his ancestors, a true CathoTie, nor, as a nan of his time, truly Liberal. 

Tbis frank and conrtitntional doenment greatly enlarged the nombcia of the young prince’s 
adherents, and on the 3l«t o! December he was prodalmed Ling at VaWncta by General Martini'S 
Compos. Semmo was nnable to fight against the wishes both of the people and the army, 
which were unmistakably in favour of Don Alfonso. Queen Isabella and her fcon, who had 
taken np their abo.le at the Hotel BasDewsky, Paris, were infonsed e- the last day of the rear 
that the armies of the north and centre had made common caose with Martinc* Campos's 
baUalions; that ihe Madrid garrison, informed beforehand when the movement was to occur 
bad proelaimeil the Pntux of the Asturias King of Sp^, vavder the title of Alfonso X31. • and 
that a ministiy, taking the title of the Jlegen^ 'MinLby, had been constituted. Its chief was 
Cauoras del Castillo. *1116 Slarquis di Vega di Annijo, Spanish ambasador at Parts recriced 
a telegram apprising him of the new Mder of things, and directing him to give i^ormation 
thereof to the Trench Government. The newly-constituted ttonanh was *,.eedily overwhelmed 
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trilh con^liibtions, and tliP follonin" brief addrasa from the army of the north to the Minister 
President reached the hotel Ba«ile«9ky ; — ••'We congratulate your Excellencj with the greatest 
vrarmth. The army of the north, m eecing King Alfonso, the representative of the legiMmate 
monarehy, on the throne, hopes the nqral Hag will not henceforth hr the ensign of a party, 
hut that under which all who love order and liberty range themselves ” 

This new revolution was liailed with the wnrmest demonstrations of delight at Madrid. 
Appointments of distingni'-hed Alfonsists were nnnouncwl, and adhesions to the restored 
monarchy came in hour after hour from numbers nf mihtarj' commanders and ciiil governors 
of the provineet. King Alfonso landed at Barcetonn on the JHh of January, and two days 
afterwards entered Valenew, the city which originated the movement, and which was now 
beride itself with enthusiasm. A spectator of the scene stated that the son of Isabella showed 
himself every inch n king, and to the manner born. "He sat and guided his horse with 
masterly skill, serene and perfectly collected in the midst of all that thundering artilleiy, of 
those flashing battalions, of that jangling brass from the church steeples, of that roaring, 
siraying, surging mnllilude, like a man long familiar with the world's homage, accostonicd 
to the pomp and coi'.e, the lofty isolation, the |>roud self*eonccctnition and security of one 
Inm to command. The {leoptc of all classes felt the rpell of that naturol, innate majesty, 
Tlie crowd at the Orao, along the road, in the streets, at the church doors, everywhere, was 
perfectly appalling. Is'ot only was all Valencia oat to greet the king, but from 25,000 to 
80,000 of the roantry population bad flocked in to avail ibenseliH of the opportunity to 
catch a glimpee of him " Entering hfadnd on the 14tb, King Alfonso issued a notification 
to the different European Powers anoounring his oseension of the throne. Determined to shove 
to his people that he was one with them in eterything, and prepared likewise to share (heir 
dangers, the young sovereign immediately resolved npon joining the army of the north, 
where Generals Laserna, Loma, and hforiones, were commanding the Goremment forecs 
against the insurgents, then threatening Djmpeluna. IVocIamations were issued from 
Pesalta, and iu that addressed to the inhabitants of the Basiiae provinces and hTavarro 
the king said: — "On returning to my lutive country I earnestly wished for peace. I have 
ascended the throne, ss I desired, without bloodshed. If you dispute my rights by force, I 
shall be compelled to fight far them. If jou are fighting for the mouarehical faith, I am 
the reprc«!entative of the dynasty to which your fstherB eivore fidehty. If you are fighting 
for the Catholic faith, 1 am & Catholic king, and shall undo the injustioe perpetrated against 
the Chorch. I am and shall remain a ConsHtntibnal king. You love liberty, and you 
cannot deprive Bpaniavds of it. lay down yonc arms, and you will see the prosperity of 
Cuba revived, and you shall enjoy the freedom you possessed under the sceptre of my mother. 
Before commenong battle I offer yon peace. Idaten to the voice of your king I” Ilia 
Ifajcsty offered a full pardon and complete amnesty as regarded the past to all who had 
participated in the insurrections j and exhorted the officcw who by the revolutionary movement 
had been induced to join Don Carlos, to return and take their place among their former 
comrades. In a second proclamation, addressed to the army, the king said : — “ I ask you to 
display abnegation and energy, not for the soke of glory, hut in order to obtain peace. Our 
adversaries are Spaniards, and I have addiemed them in the langnagc of peace. If they refuse 
to listen to it, we shall give them battle, and God will protect those who are desirous of 
l«ace, and are not fighting against the Fatherlaad. It is your duty to aid your king to 
triamph in this cause.” Pampcluna vvas relieved, and the king entered the city on the 6th 
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of retniarj*; fcnt tlu? GoTenuneot troops eustuned a ctcck ucar Es1<>lla. Alfonso’# adrlsers 
tli^Toupon dwided on bis return to Mwlrid; and the young mnnarcb entered bis capital only 
to discover that home dilBcnlties of gra\e importance eristcd. The President of the Conncfl 
bad been unable to effect a reconciliation between the ConeeiratiTes and Liberals. General 
Moriones threw np his corntnand in the north, and the ting was driien to the unp>opijlaf 
rfep of ordering a new lery of seientv thonsand roldlei* to meet tbc esigcncies of tbe rebellion. 
At Logrono Alfoneo had been mot by the veteran soldier ilawhal Esj<actero, who handed 
to his foiereign the grand colour of the order of St. Fenlinand, which he had worn for 
many years In blanh the cause of the new King obtained an important adhesion In thj 
person of the old Carlist General Cabrera. Issmog a manifesto from Paris, Cabrera annonneed 
his recognition of Don Alfons-i as King of Spain. ' Accepting an accomplished fact, be placed 
in Alfonso’s hand the flag he had always defended, inscnlied with the sacred principle# of the 
holy cause. Disdaining to reply to calomiues directed against himself, Cabrera obserred that 
the same causes which paralysed Oirbst efforts in 1S39 and 1&4S had reappeared. He 
ashed whether they should always maintain the Wind struggle to keep np a germ of discord 
which doomed the country to an eternal martyrdom. The test of the CoDeention offered by 
the Madrid miolstry and accepted by Cabrera was appeoiled to his proclamation. It provided 
that the Bssr^ne and h<'ayatTe prorinoes which thould enhmit to King Alfonso within a month 
should enjoy their /nfrot as they existed before the present war; that all Curllst civil and 
mUltai; appointnenti and deconbons, after being duly prased before Cabrera, shoald he recog* 
nised, their holders being incorporated in the Atfonsist army and civil service. Cabrera bsoed 
« second manifesto, appealing to the frnitlessness of the war in proof of the wisdom of his 
couniels, but his attempt to break np the Carlist party proved unsuccessful. Don Carlo# issued 
ft decree depriving him of his decorations and titles. The war proceeiled, and two demsive 
events occurred in Jnly and August, )S75. General Que^a relieved Mttoria, and CeneraU 
■Martine* Campos and dovellar captured Sw> d'Orgel. The Catalan Cailists now retired from 
the struggle, which, however, was as jet by no mcano over. In December, Cacoras, who had 
temporarily weeded from the conduct of ]>ublic affairs, once more resumed office as head of the 
ministry at Madrid, and General Jovellar made prepantions for conducting a mnter campaign 
against the enemy. On the IClh of January, 1S76, Don Carlos nddre^sed a letter to his 
captain-general, the Duke de Dio, amunioring that the critical moment for which his heart 
longed bad arrived. "?«ow that yoB ran no longer accumjany me," wrote the Pretender, "act 
at least as adiiser, so that the honour of the flag to which von have dedicated your life may 
remain untarnished in every combat, and that with letter fortune, though perhaps with l^s 
skill, we may bear it triumphantly tbroogh Spain, overthrowing eveiy obstacle presuming to 
obstruct OUT march.*’ Don (hirlos also addressed a letter to the mihtary chaplain-geneial, 
rwjnesting that *' m these Mhinn moments, when the fate of the couatiy is at sULe, yon will 
invite all the elergv, nuhtary and pancbtAl, to ask God for a blessing upon me and my 
«nbj<-ds.’’ 

SuWiuent events, involvmg the total collapse of the Carhst cause, may be briefly 
dcKTib^ General Sfartmez Campw, the commander-m-chief of the AUonsiats, conceived 
the hold pUn of seizing the valley of the Bida.<9oa, which would drive the Carhsts lock to 
their pn^itioM Gmpuzeta, shut off thdr communication with France, and cut them off 
from paining mv rapphes except by era Accordmgly (his ends being facilitated by the French 
Govemmeny. General ilononcs captured the he^ts of GaraU-ilendi above GwUvria by • 
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feint, on the 25th of January. QaesaJa, adranang from Vittoria, pushed the Carlists towanls 
him in the direction of Gnipuzcoa, and took Datango on February 3. Loma, meanwhile, 
haying taken Valmonade, succeeded in occupy ing Gnemica before February 8. The three 
generals now made a amultaneons moTemmt npoa Gaipnzeoj, and met the ting at Vergara. 
His ITajes^ had again assumed the eoniiaand of the army m the north, with General Qnrsada 
as chief of hU general staff Zstella, the head-quarters of tlie C-srlists, was captured by General 
Primo de Kirera on the 19th of February, while Martinez Campos defeafcil the enemy m their 
positions aboye Veras. On the 21rt King Alfonso was teceired with great popular demou- 
strations at Tolosa, which for four years had reeogaised the Pretender as the soyereign of 
Spain. Don Cirlos fled into French territory, and enmndered to the Governor of Bayonne. 
Fearing that bis presenco'might cause some embanassment. Marshal S^ao^^abon did not inyite 
Don Carlos to prolong his stay on French soil, and the Pretender consequently left for England, 
afterwards yisiting the Dnited States. 

In 3ilaich the king proclaimed a full amnesty to all Carlists who should make submission 
before the 15th of the month. On the opcniog of the Cortes the king and his sister the 
Princess of the Asturias, were received with loyal acclamations by the members, and the royal 
speech excited great enthusiasm, more especially that part of it which alluded to the release of 
76,000 slarea in Cuba. Peace having been restored to the country. King ^Ufonso, accompanied 
by Generals Pnmo de Itiven and Gnesada, entered ^ladrid on the 19th of March. The 
pnhlio entry was celebrated by religions services, puhbc concerts, and buiUfights. On the 
S7th of March, in the sitting of Congress, the draught of a new Constitution was read; the 
following the most Important article tberaia: — ^*'That the Boman Cathohe religion is 
the reli^on of and shall bo excturirely maintained by the Skitc, that, witbn the lunits of 
Christian morality, freed<im of religions shall he lawful , but no public manifestations 

other than those of the Church." Thu article, with its slight religions concession, excited 
the utmost hostility at the Vatican, and the Pope strongly conilemneil it id a brief addressed 
to the Cardinal Archbi<bop of Toledo. llis Holioess alv> aJJres«ed a letter to the ladies 
of 3Iadrid on the subject. The Goyeronicnt were batterly assailed, and the Po]>e threatened, 
if the obnoxious article should be passed, to withdraw the Fro-Nuncio from the capital. The 
Ministry, however, remained linn, and carried the* article by large majonties It stiU 
continued to be fulminated against for a consideniUe period by the dignitaries of the Boman 
Church. The new Constitution was promulgated at hladrid early in July, but the Iranquilhty 
of the kingdom was for some time disturbed by the ret urn of the euleil Queen Isabella. 
She was received at Santander by the long, and entered the capital pm-ately. 

In 1877 the work of paciflcation of the coontry was continueil, and it was felt that 
Spain enjoyed a greater measure of repose than had been the case for many yeare. King 
Alfonso a tour of the east coast in February, and after enthusiastic receptions at other 

places he arrived at Cartagena, where he laid the corner-stone of a new mole or jetty. Ilis 
hlajesty made the following reply to an address presented to him:— ‘'Now that the war is 
ended, thanks to the army and the support of the eonulty, the souieea of public wealth must 
be developed by encouraging indostiy and commerce- I desire to lo associated with every 
enterprise useful to the nation, and ji^nlly accept the title of founder of this great work, 
which will redound to the good of Cartagena and of labour in general. I am also gratified 
by the attachment minifested to me by Cartagena in her reception, and shall preserve this 
souvenir of it all my life.” A decree of much importance, assimilating the Basque proiinces 
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to the rest of Sp^n and dissoftit^ their Jontas, vas proeottlgated on ^lay T. The Vtog forthtr 
manifested lus detmainafion to support the Cortes in the Intr relating to religions liberty by 
issuing an order censuring the conduct of the iFsyor of Tgnatnnf, nhd bad used his authimly 
to compel Protestant parents to hare their cluldren baptised by a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. " His Majesty,” so ran the order, "dearing to male respected the principle of 
freedom of eonsdence and religious profe*sion, vrhich constitutes one of the rights of Spaniards 
and of every person inhabiting this realm, has ordered you to he informed of the displeasure 
•mth wlueh ho has seen the conduct of the Mayor of Ignatoraf, and to enjoin him to ohatain 
in fotnre from employing the influence of hw anthority in anything relating to the free cxeicise 
of the religion of any person in the limits marked ont by the coortitution and the laws.” 

Formal annonneement was made in December of King Alfonso’s engagement with his 
ctmsiu the Princess hlercedes, daughter of the Doc de hfontpensier. The Due was ertieraely 
unpopular in Spain, but the marriage contemplated was one of pure affection — which had not 
always been the case in roj-al marriages — and the people accepted the yonng princess as eminently 
worthy of their love and homage by reason of her many viitnes. Replying to the congratulation^ 
of the municipality of liladrid, the ting said: — "I receiin with gladness the congratulations of 
hladrid, my native town, as well as that of the future quern. I am certain that your congratnlations 
ml] olso be very agreeable to her. The histoiy of the population of ^ladrid is sine. I share 
its joys and its sorrows. I hope that your wUhee tor the welfare of the throne and the prosperity 
of tho counby may be realised ” A debate ensued in the Congress, and in the end the marriage 
wu approred by SOd rotes against 4, the distinguished orator Seiior Costclsr abstaining from 
Toring. The marriage was solemnised on the SSnl of January, with n gorgeous ceremonial, and 
in the presence of an Qlostrioas assembly. One of the most notable episodes of the ceremony 
Was the Due lie hfontpensicr’s refusal (in accordance with old Spanish etiquette) to allow his 
daughter to Vies his hand, the Oocen of Spain lieing supposed to he elevated above all satunl 
reverence. The queen wos presented to the nssemhlnl senators and depaties in the Cortes on 
the ISth of Febrnary. In the speech from (he throne, the king declared that both he usd his 
consort would devote all the strength and energy they poswssed to promote the welfare of Spain, 
with which they identifled all their own asimtions after happiness and their views for the future- 
The Chamber of Deputies afterwards congntnlatod the king at the royal palace, and he thanked 
them earnestly. The young monarch's happiness, however, waa all too short-lived. The queen, 
who had captivated her enemies even by her grace and her winning manners, died within a 
few months of the marriage we have seen so auTiicionsly celebrated. The Timet, dealing with 
the melancholy event, observed that her influence was a guarantee for her husband's throne, 

and would possibly have been used, es was likely from her Orieanist origin, in the cause of 

liberalism. She attained her eighteenth jvaf on the 24lh of June, and two days later she 
had posse.! away, exfinng in her husband's arm.*, from gastric fev». The news of her death 
created a feeling of consternation almost, w>l only ra hiadrid, hut eveiywhete. The body was 
carried to tbe i suits of the Escurial, passing under the great gate which the royal fsmfly 
of Spain never go through olive On the Ifllh of July, the king, still overcome by grief, gave 
audience ti> the special envoys from forrign courts who went to Jladrid to represent their 
sovereigns at the funeral obseqmra of the queen, which took place m the church of San Fiuncisco. 
The nave, uhich nws occupied by a vast enrod, oumhering about four thousand persons, was 

lighted by four bundrcl lustres and one thoosand candles The service lasted for three boors. 

Shortly after the funeral tbe king caused it (« be announced that he had dreided on having 
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aa immense basilica raised over the remauts of Queea Mercedes A million reals would be 
deducted annually from tbe Civil List for tbe const ru ction of the building, until the time of 
its completion. The queen-mother, the Due de Montpcnsi^, and the Princess of the Asturias, 
also eontribnted munificently towards tbe |wojeet. 

King Alfonso XII. had always been so popular personally with his subjects that an attempt 
made upon his life in the year 1878 ezdted feelings of strong indignation amongst the people. 
He was in the Calle Mayor, Madrid, when the wonld-be assassm fired a pistol at him His 
Maj'esty fortunately escaped unhurt, and tf»e conspirator was seized by the soldiers and 
hurried oE to prison. King Alfonso, meanwhile, being loudly cheered on his way to the 
palace. The prisoner, in his exammabon, gave the name of Juan Oliva Moncasi, and declared 
Inmself to be » member of the International Sodety. He added that he had come from 
Tarragona, his native place, to Madrid, where be arrived about a week before, with tbe mtention 
of killmg the Ling. Tbe feeling of horror at the attempted crime, and the rcj'oicing that tbe 
ting bad escaped, u’ere universal. Ministers and foreign representatives crowded to tbe royal 
palace to congratulate the ting upon Lis providential escape. A solemn Te Deum was celebrated, 
at tbe expense of the Madrid munidpabty, in the church of Santa Maria, in thanksgiving 
for the king’s escape from assassination; nnd similar celebrations were held throughout tbe 
provini-es. This attempt upon his life left the sovereign of Spam more firmly rooted in tbe 
affections of his people than before. Another attempt to assassinate bis ^loj'esty was made 
towards tbe dose of 1879, but this also was happily onsnccessful. 

The Hapaborgs and the Bourbons have again found a bond of union in the nineteenth 
century by the second marriage of King Alfonso. Those acquainted with Court diplomacy 
were in no wise astonished when the announcement was made of his betrothal to the Arebdoebess 
Maria Christina of Austria. The marriage took place on the 29th of November, 1879. '* The 
two families which once in their union and relationship were thought to menace KuropCi are 
once more nnited by marriage Tbe Cardinal Patriarch of the Indies — a functionary whose title, 
renaming after the meaning of it is gone, recalls at once the most glorious and tbe most disgraceful 
events in the annals of Spam— has joined tbe bands of a Bourbon and a Hapsburg, and there 
are probably few people in Spam, and ceriamly not maay out of it, who have any reason to 
wish other than good luck to the union." Tbe ceremony, which took place in the historic.il 
church of Atocha, was of a most bnllbnt character. It is thus described by an eye- 
witness:— "At 9 o’clock tbe Archduchess, accompanied by her mother and suite, arrived 
from the Prado at the Ministry of Marine, whicli is at the north entrance of the city. 
They were received by Admiral Pavia and staff with royal boaouis. A little before 13 tbe 
Arebduebess left in a gala carriage, accompanied by her mother and aunt, the Archduchess 
Ecgnier, ivith her suite. Salvoes of artillery announced the depirture of the king and his 
suite from the palace, the procession passing Calle Mayor, Puerta del Sol, and Carrera. San 
Geronirao, to Atocha Iloyal trumpeters and mounted kettle-drummers led the procession, 
four macebearers followed, then twenty-four magnificent horses from the royal stables, in rich, 
ancient trappings, led by grooms in State liveries; following these, fourteen State carriages 
with the grandees of Spam, including tbe Dukes of Feman Nunez, Osnna de Granada, Biilen, 
Scsto, and the Marquis de Mohos, ambassador in Paris, next, eleven unique gala carriages of the 
last century and earlier periods, containing tie Marquis Novalichas, and ladies of honour to Queen 
Isabella and In&ntas, chamberlains, and high Court officials; next, a squadron of the Guards, 
then the members of the royal family." l^ie Kmg's cort«§t was impusing and magnificent. 
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S IR HENRY BARTLE EDWARD FRERE, Bart., late Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

and High Commissioner for Great Britain in Soutbmi Africa, is the son of Mr. Eilmird 
Frere, of Clydach, Llanelly, Co. Brecon, and of Mary Ann, eldest daughter and co-heir of James 
Greene, Esq., of Turton Tower and Cbyton Hall, lAncnster, and of Llansantfraicl, Co. Mosmonlb, 
M.P. for Arnndel, 1750. Mr. Frere’e family was very numerous, numbering seven sons and 
five daughters. The fifth son was the emment mao who forms the subject of this article, and 
whose action at the Cape in 1878-9 engrossed the attention of his ccumliymen and of the Imperial 
Parliament. Burhe traces his lineage as far hock as the middle of the sixteenth century, nhen 
Mr. John r«re, third wn of Mr. John Frere of Wickham Abbey, settled at Fianingham, 
Suffolk, and pnrchased lands there. A descendant of this gentleman, hfr. John Frere, F R.S., F.S.A., 
of Roydon, Norfolk, and Scddiugton, Surrey, became high sben/f for the county of Suffolk 
in 1778, andM.F. forNorwich in 1800. lie married thedanghter and heir of John llookham. Esq., 
and his eldest son was the distinguished diplomatist and political writer, the Right Hon. John 
llookham Frere. The hut.uamed gentleman, Mr. llookham Frere, was the college companion 
and subsequently intimate friend of (be great statesman George Canning, with whom he 
collaborated on the AMUJaechtn Uteiem. He was M.P. for "West Loc, and became Under. 
Secrctnry for Foreign Affairs in 1789. Ho was appointe*! envoy to Lisboa in 1800, and was 
Bnlish hlinuter at hiadrid in 1602 and IbOS. The subject of our present biography was the 
nephew of Itlr. llookham Frere, being the son of his younger brother Edivard. 

Sit Baitk Fiere waa born m March, 1815, and was educated first at King Edward tlie 
Sixth’s Grammar School, Bath, and afterwards at Ilailejbury College. At the early age of 
eighteen — that is va 1838 — he entered the Bombay Civil Setvioe— a service which has been (he 
nursery ground of many men who have subsequeotly n«cn (o distinction. After passing various 
grades of promotion, he was in 1817 appointed sccietary to Sir George Artliur, then Goreinor 
• of Bombay. In 1856 we find him British Resident in Scinde, and four years liter occupjing 
the important office of Chief Commissions. IVhoD the Indian mutiny broke out Sir Bartle 
Frere rendered essential service in the preservation of peace in the province over which he was 
the civil head. The terrible ev ents of that anxious period m the history of oiir Colonial po*s«sion8 
can never bo foigotten, and the valour of (be troops and the fidelity of the servants of the 
British Crown desene to be held in everlasting remembrance. For hts conspicuous services on 
that critical occasion Sir Bartle Frere was cieated a E.C.B., civil division; and on two oecaaioos 
received the direct acknowledgmeots of Parliament. In the House of Lords, on the 14fh of 
April, 1S59, the Prime Minister, the Earl of Derby, moved a vole of tbanks to tbe Oovemor- 
Oencral of India, the military commanders and forces, and the civil officers, the mime of Bartle 
Yrtre aj.jicariiig fifth upon this honourable list. In the course of his speech the picmicr observed 
23 
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tbal :Mr. Barile Freie’s task was not, jwkaia, » ajdnons as tkat of Sit John Lawtcow. a» ke 
saecoeded to a government in nhicli mack had been done before to tranquHIise and settle the 
minds of the natires, and to establish among the «iH natire tribes the blessings of a pod 
and benefiwnt government. “But," added his lordship, “to Mr. Trere is due the credit ot 
having supported that svstem throughout, and ot having maintained his province— when a 
great portion of India was in a state of disturbaDCC and revolt — in a state of entire and unbrolcn 
tranquilh^; and, my lords, permit mo h«e to say that though the duties performed and the 
services rendered by these civil offieers are not so brilHant and dazz l i n g as those of the military 
service, the^ are not less essential to the good government of India. Our hold on India must 
not depend solely, though it must mainly, on onr military force; but the hold maintained by a 
ro'dilary force suffitient for its purpose must he strengthened and sapported by the respect and esteem 
which the natives entertain for those who hold nil that unlimited authority in those distant provinces. 
Earl Granville, in seconding the motion, said he knew of nothing which appealed more strongly 
to the ima^nation than the manner in which Jfr. Fretc, amidst ft population of some sis millions 
of natives, and supported by but between 100 and 200 Europeans, contrived to maintaio perfect 
tranquillity in the province entrusted to hb charge, after denuling himself in every dirortion 
of troops, and despatching them to points at which he thought they were mote icquireiL I«rd 
Stanley was equally unstinted in his praise in moving the vote in the House of Commons. 

At a comparatively early period In life, therefore. Sir Bartle Frere demonstrated that he 
possessed administrative talents of no eommon order, and it is not surprising that high sotfcIpatioDi 
were indulged iu as to bis future. lu the year 1802 he was nominated Governor of Bombay, 
and on the 5th of September, 15C5, be received the chiefs of the Pcccan in a grcat durbar 
held at Poonah. After a successful governorship be returned to his native conntry in 1S57, 
when he wus cteated a Enight Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of India, and was nominated 
a meoher of Her hlajcs^s Indiaa Conod) at home. In the coarse of the same j’car 'the 
Unlvenity ot Oxford conferred upon him the honoraiy degree of B.C.L., and he also became 
’t’lce-Preodent of the Boyal Geographical Society. 

Sit Bartle Trere first proceeded to Abrica offidally in 1872, when he was appointed by 
the Engluh Government special commissbner to investigate the condition of the slave trade 
as carried on in the eastern part of the A&icnn contineut, and to negotiate for its suppression. 
Prior to his (Icpartose on this mission he was entertained by the Kcyrd Geographical Sodety at n 
farewell banquet at lYJlis's Rooms. The president. Sir Elenty RawUnson, m proposing the prin- 
cipal toast, referred in eulogistic terms to his feDow-officer in the Society. Sir Bartle Frere, in 
acknowleJsmg the compliment, made eome general obeervatiofis affecting his mi^oa. He ex- 
pressed his belief that there was not one nation that boosted of being a «^sed nation which had 
not sent in to the Foreign Office iU adhesum to the efforts which Her ilajesty’s Government 
bad made, and were makiiig, to put a final «top to the slave trade on the east coast of 
Africa. He could claim nothing more than a hearty desire to do good in hU generation by 
giving some effect to this veiy limited effort, which he thought it was a mistake to my 
would be the extinction of the slave trade, because he feared that as as human nature 

remained what it was they would be liable to find the slave trade again showin-' its head 
if they did not look after it and keep A down. He believed he might say that the measures 
which Her .Majesty's Govemment bad undertaken were such as wotdd practically entirely 
Jiswnuret all nations having any pretcnsioDS to dvihsation from the ahominahlo traffic. And 
if It remained in after ages it could only be by stealth, and as a thing which would attempt 
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to raise up, wliatevcr migiit I* done Ij- ciTitised states to put it down. It would 

le very much like crime in civilised conntries, wfaich might never be entirely eradicated, but 
which might be hcpt under by the crxntitms made to suppress it as soon as it eslubited 
itself. In eonelading his address. Sir Bartle FVere uttered the following glowing enloginm 
upon the great associate of the Gec^raphical Society, David Lmngstone — " It is to him, to 
his persei'ering efforts thmngh a whole lifetime, that yon owe the tnowlcdge which you 
posess of this great evil, and also, to a great estent, yonr knowledge of the means by which 
it may be counteracted. I am a&aid that Sir Henry Rawlinson was a little sapgnine in 
hoping that Dr. Livingstone and I might have the pleasure of meeting before I returned from 
this mission. 11 1 know the Doctor aright, as long as there remains any part of the work 
that he has nndertaken undone, nothing whatever, not even the whole of Her llajesty’s 
Government itself assembled at ^mahor, would induco him to refrain from honestly and 
thoroughly completing it. At the peril of his life he will do it, whatever may happen. 
And it is becansc I feel that at some humble distance wc are all endeavoartsg to do the 
work which Livingstone commenced, and which has so long been and is now prospered by 
this Society — a work which was also the work of onr bte presiileitt, and which, as I can 
testify from what I Lave seen, is now the most congenbi work of the Counal of this 
institution — it is, I nr, because we are doing at a humble distance a small part of that 
wotk that 1 feci we have a guarantee of coccesa. .\nd m returniog you my most heart} thanks 
for the honour yon have done me, I can only hope that we may all of us adopt what 1 
heliere ia the motto of the good Dr. Livingstone, and what has bng been the motto of our 
Indbn Empire — ^"That Heaven's light may be ©or guide.'" 

Sir Darile Ficre, with his suite, oiled in the £»eimfre*t, and arrited at Zanzibar on 
the I3(h of March, 1673. He was well received by (he Sultan; bat two or three days 
bier an tmeasy feeling was created ia England in consequence of reports descnbing the mission 
os a failure. It was said that the Sultan and his Arab chiefs had determined to reject the 
Treaty, not only for the financbl rvasons which he hod previously put forward as hb main 
objection, but also on the gmunda that slavery was a timc-honourcd institutino, sanctioned alike 
l>y the ^lohamncdan religion and wicieDt enstom; that its abolition would lead to insur- 
rection aad disOLftterj and that, moreover, no confidence could be placed in any new 
treaties. Sir Bartle Frerc, however, was Kiocessful in overcoming these objections, and in 
the following Slay the Sultan of ^nsibar consented to sign a treaty abolishing the ohcosions 
traffic. The Sultan lumself has since shown a desire to abide by the provisions of thb ti«it) ; 
but, as the English Spccbl Commisaoner foresaw, slaveiy has not been entirely suppressed, 
though efforts are being made to arrest the secret traffic which is still being carried on. 

Some reference may be appropriately made hav, while dealing with Sir Hurtle's efforts 
for the suppression of slavery, to the deep interest he has taken in the question of the 
opening up of the continent of Africa to the infinenoes of Chrbtianity, and also to the 
interest he has displayed in Indian missions- He has for many years been a Vice-President 
of the Soaety for the Propagation of the Go^l in Foreign Parts, and in lb74 published 
a work entitled "Eastern Africa as a Field for Missionary Labour,” consisting of four 
letters addressed to the Archbishop of Ckntcrhury. In the first letter the writer discussed 
the various classes of population, ahowing the vast numbers of persons who could be readily 
reached by missionary effort on the cast coast. Secondly, he described the vanons missionary 
agencies already at work; thirdly, he recapitiilated the work to be done; aad fourthly, 
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.diseased the tneaia which 11 was to he •rwmpVwharl. The oothor conclndcl t1« tmli"e 
with the /ollowinrr general reflectiana: — we *4W in Africa confirmetl the Wief I ba*l 
ahrarf cberishwl, that there U nothing in the eircamtlaneo or the ihartcter of the African 
new to inaVe as desjoir of their gradoal wnjinrrement and eletation in the non!, the social, 
or the pohtieJ ecale. It must be a tedious and rety process, efteo wearying the 

most jatienf, and duappoinling the most saDgnine; hot I see no reason to doult the 
ultimate result. The mo«l impartant of all the eletaeats ta the change is, I Wiere, the 
teaching of Chnstianitr, and it is because I telieTe our own Church of England bolds and 
prizes among her titl« ta her allegiance the marhs of a trulj" mbwonary Church— obeying, 
howeser impcrfectlr, the last injunctiont of oat liord on earth — that I rentare ta adiresi 
ta the prunate of that Church these few rnnarLs on the work to be ondcrtalen in East 
Africa, einccrelT helieriag that nothing more {■ennanent can l« done for th* amelioration of 
Africa than that our Chnrch shouU rw«gni«e the doty fa’fore her in those distant rrgions, and 
strite, by God's blessing, to perform it,” ‘Ihew were weighty words, and especially worthy 
of attenuon from the perwmal etjcricttrc whwh Sir Hartle Frere Itad galheteil upon the 
subject of which he wrote. The nglit honourahte laronct also published an equally rsluabW 
little treatise upon Inilian mtsnoos. lie iiujaired iota the work which the missions were 
doisg, and iota the nature of the diflicnlti<^ which surronDded them. With regsrd ta 
British relations tawanli India, he olrwrred— ^ We hare, aui a aalioo, fonnidalle debtor aod 
CTcdlioT accounts of ranons kinds with India, and it U often iktHenll ta say on which ride 
the net latance lies. But there is one obligstirm wbkh seems ta me ta ontweigh ell other* 
in magnitude and importance, and that is, the obligation to {eveidc for India some nlalitBta 
for (haee social tie* which are dissolred by the unaroidable action of oor mlc/' And again, 
as to the immediate and future danger* of Indu—" There seems to me to he but one gift 
which imagination could dense, and that >*, the gift of those tnitha which are the nwl fccret 
of the power we eaeicise on other nations. They hare rfftue to biod as well as to locmj 
to draw together by tbc bonrls of Christiao lose and hrutherbrind, as well as to set free fn>m 
the fetters of Satan. They, and they alone, can render the people of India capable of that 
degree of self'goremment which eeems the only msdiUon on which India can be retained as 
a portion of the British Empire, and preserved from falling a prey to intestine discords and 
the domination of forrign power* whose scourges of scorpions would *i»e<li]y ca.«t into 
obhri’on the harshest records of British mJe. Should it lie permitted to England to leare 
Christian truth as our legacy to the people of Ilindoetan, our rule there wtU not a 

memorial more enduring than her aoaent Lings hare graven on her rocks, or her ancient 
cobqoeTOr* burnt into the memorie* of her people." 

On the 16th of July, 1874, the freedom of the City of London, in a gold {“'■t of the 
value of 100 gniaeas, was presented to the flight lion. Sir Battle Frere, in recognition of hi* 
long and bononrable career, and eminent eervices in India, together with his cucctssfsl mission 
for the abohbon of elavery on tbc east coast of Africa. The City Chamberlain having reoted 
the KTwes of the new citizen, Sr Barlle Fiw signed the roll of freedom, and addressed 
the Common Counol. Befemi^ to the fact that it was to the East Trd ia Company that he 
owed his training for the service of the State, he observed that if thty sent Englishmen to 
India, the work would make the workmen, and that they would not fall to do their duty 
there. At the same time he felt that it was a task worthy of the greatest statesmanship of 
this country to keep up the high etawlard of tfikkney which was so rigidly upheld bv the 
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Compan 7 as loDg as the destinies of the Indian Eminire were in their hands. The East In^lia 
Company would long remain among the moat glorioua memories and traditions of that great 
city. The response to the appeal of the land Mayor for aid to the famine-striefcen sufferers 
itt India was the latest proof that India had a h«ii hold upon the sympathies and affections 
of England, and wonld Berer he spumed while England existed. IVith regard to the qncetion 
of slavery, the young horgess said he could not help fedu^ that the interest of this country 
in the matter had not slaetened since the days of Wilberforce, Groanlle Sharp, and Clarkson, 
and he was convinced that it would never be so vriiile the City of London was in the van. 
Africa had too long been a hlot on the face of the earth, and a disgrace to civilisation, but 
he trusted that they might hope that hetlei daya were la store for at. Vv'hen they found that 
Russia, America, Germany, France, and Italy, were all engaged in the same eaose of freedom, 
wrth England at their head, he helieved England had yet before it a destiny of leading the 
eirilised nations of Europe in a great act of liberty and justice for a large portion of (he 
world,’ and that the horrors which. Baker and Livingstone had described would never ugain be 
a reproacb to mankind. Two years later Sir Battle fVere again recurred to the subject of 
slavery, when be addressed the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce on the general question of the 
einlisatioa of Africa and the extinction of slavery. He desenbed the proposals of the King 
of the Belgians, and moved the approval of Hia Majesty’s plan for an loternahODal Sorfety 
for thfl exploration of Africa for the suppression of the slave trade, and the formation of a 
Scottish branch of the British National Association. The resolution was carried, and the 
mwtmg further agreed to memorisUae the Fore^n Secretary respecting the opening up of a 
conunmucntion with the African lakes and the coast.. A large nod infiuantul committee was 
sppointfid, eud great interest was manifested through the whole of Scotland in the proposals 
put forth at this meeting. 

But the most flattering tribute paid to Sit Battle Frere — and one of which any Engliehman 
Wight well be proud— -was that implied fn tbo banquet given to bim at the Langbam Hotel 
on the 28th of February, 1877, by tepresentalives of Cape svnd Natal merchants in London, 
in eoauneaoration of bis appointment as Governor of Cape Colony. Mr. Gosehea, M.P., 
ptcided, and the Prince of Wales sent an espresrion of regret that, owing to a jrevions en- 
gagement, he was unable to be present; but, in older to sljow his great respect for the guest 
of the evetung, l« desired the Chairman to convey hia seurirnents to the gentlemen present. In 
proposing the health of Sir Bartle Frers, Mr, Goschen sketched the principal events in his 
csreer. As CoBinnssionet of Sclnde he had to encounter difficulties in rimes of great peril, in 
• p** "hen mutiny raised its head in lu^a; he was afterwards appointed Governor at 
Bomhaj, and was subsequently elevated to the Council of India He had conducted a difficult 
^Mlon in conaection with the slave trade oa the Coast of Zanxibar ; be had accompanied 
sucoesrful tonr in India; and he had been selected by the Marquis 
the*" existing Gorecameot to that post to which he was about to succeed with 

abilities. Mr. Goshen 

Stotii *Tpudiatmg any agsectiou Uiat nught ever have been made that any party m the 

wd “^‘'^erent to the welfare of the Colonies. Sir Bartle Frere spoke wwh diffidence 
of ^ arduoim nature of the duties upon which he bad engaged. The 

thin wmaikii^ upon the eondirion and prosperity of South Afnca, expressed a 

‘kat the task wlA.h Sr Battle Frere had undertaken would be 
an that singular abdi^ and Bnccess which bad distinguished his past rsirccr. 
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TJjc M»rqa» of Salisbury, in rf^jiondioff for ifco toa-H of the Hon*' of lonK obserml that 
almost all the problems wbiili had Ijcen allmlod to ae aff»xtiiis South Africa, Sir Bartlc Fiere 
had had to meet in India and to aohr. "We arc t»>M that th'iw is a native question in 
South Africa," said the noble marquis, " hu! the Goreraident of Imlia i« one prat nalive question. 
He has leamiHl in the U-st of all schools how (o solro that most ilifTicult of all problems, 
how to enable Englishmen to twuro ihr allepanee of a tart majority of natiiea by rhecr 
exhibition of statesmanship. He has home high the Etandard of England, and nowhere has 
it Iiccn iorne up mote hnlliantly than in India atnid lArUiriana and half-civilised native*, 
and I venture to predict that when he return* from this ta.»lc which he has unJertalen, he will 
have done as much to uphold the greatne** of the empire of Engliod ns be has already done 
in that great dependency from whr«e eemce he unhajqHly retires." 

When our diffieuHies with Afghanistan hrohe out the Timet pullUhe,!, a.* appropriate to the 
Dctasion, a minute written by Sir Bartlc Freiv jt» I6?i, which gave sm inteTe*ting and claliorate 
review of the frontier situation. It w*.* ap|arvnt that the rninnte io preoirely sbclched the 
fuhwqiient line of policy wliieh the MarqnLi of Salisbury and Eon! Ijvttoa followed, that it 
was at onre aerepteil as banng >,een their Wis of action. 

Sir Battle Frere speedily di^roien'd that bia apiwintment as High Commivioner in South 
Africa was no titu-oute. Early in IS78 it w« suppored that the Ooleka ri*ing in Caffrana 
had l«en suppre^eil; but the OiiLaa rose immediately afterwards, and this rising was followed 
by other troiibh**. A border warfare of a prolonged character ensued. Sir Bartlc Frere resolved 
upon energetic meamres, bat his policy was not heartily tndorKvl by bU Ministry, who clahacd 
an independmt control o! the war, which the gf^mnor held ronld not 1* granted cimw'rtenUy 
with the pubho safety. The mioLrtry were onnvquently (It«s>i*»t>d. and a new Csbinet formed, 
the result of which was that, with the aid of tlie Imperial troops, Sir Bartle TVre bad restored 
tranquillity in CaSraria by the end of July. Aootlu-r outlxreah of a more aerioos nature, however, 
miine^ately occurred. The troops were urgently reqiure<l in *>atal and the Transvaal, where 
the Zola king had for some time been threatcnlug bo*tilitice, and wbere one of his vassals was 
actually defying the Bntisb rule in arms. ImhI Chelmsford, commander of the Queen's fortes, 
found the situation so senous (hat he called for reioforeemeots from the home Government, 
which were duly despatched. In the foBowing December a Boundary Commission sat to 
adjudicate upon the Zola claims. The bonndaiy was settled in favour of the Zulus. An 
ultimatum was sent to King Cetewaro, oevertfaeless, demanding the surrender of rertain 
chiefs, and imposing a fine of 600 bead of cattle. It also required that the Znln armv should 
be disbanded, that fiwdnni of marriage should be granted to all young men, that the missionariea 
should be allowed to return, that % Rcrident shonld be appointed before whom and the king * 
all ^spntes with Europeans were to be beanl, and that no Earopean should be expelled from 
Zululand without the consent of the Iteridenl. The Zulu deUgntes expressed great repugnance 
to carrying the message, which the mhabaianta of Ifatal cozuideted to be coached in terms much 
too mild Cetewayo tephed that he was willing to g^ve up some of the persons whose snjrendcT 
was demanded, and to pay the fine imposed npon him. He required time, however, to consider 
the other conditions, whereupon Sir Bartle Frere announced that no alteration in the terms 
could be made. Ko reply hating been received from the long, the war commenced with the 
crossing of the Tugtla by the Bnti«h troops On the 12th of Jannajy, lS7t>, the first engagement 
was fought, victory remaining with Captam GIjn. the commander of the British force* ou 
that occasion. But this news was speedily followed by the announcement of the terrible disasta- 
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onto in l'' '**^^*** ^mstd the greatest gloom and conslernatlon, not 

Hint T ' r n ‘'’"“Sbool Care Colonj. Amongst tie nolioni nhioh occnmKl demonstmlmg 
toat ^gl..l ralonr ™ „lat it had mer tom,, lb. lemi. defend by Inooteo.ot. Cbaii 

TrL^T o T ? ■ ? 1— or, Lord Cholmsfoid 

II, o r . B'oBimanlaburg, nbere ho conferred irith Sir Bartio Frere. It mas decided that 
noml”^ r ^ command of Lord Chelmsford rrcie insufficient to cope with the orerrrhelmmg 
K-n of tLe enemy, »na reinforeemcnU were dcmaadeJ from EngLinil. These were qrnckty 
^ c la the scene of w»r. Cotoocl Pearson subscqaently non a subsfantLil victory over 
fem^ Zulus at £Lonc. On the 25lh of March the Mnnjuis of Innsdowne bwnight 

If. 4J, «*• “ resolution ecnsiiting the Government for it* pobeym relation 

wo alUirs of Sooth Africa, but this um rojectea by 16G to Cl. In the House of Commons, 

^ iimiiar delate arose upon the motion of Sir Charles Dille. The pohey of Sir Bartlc Frore 
M ronjly attaclej, the Opposition bying upon bun chiefly the blame for the ifficulties which 
arisen in South d\frioa, but the resolution was lost by 80C votes against 24C. Notwiti- 
the demands of (be Opposition, Sir Cartle Frerc was stDI continued u bis post as High 
hail ?******|*^' Covcmnient maintaining that (he real question was, not what Sir Bartle 
So ib°Af providing for the future latereats of the 

M*" b Colonies. Another disaster to a detachment of British troops occurred early in 

^ ™ * P®rtioo of the SOth Regiment was overpowered at the Intomhe River by a force 

*t 4,000. Forty-ooe Bntish were killed, including Captain Bloriarty. This 
. more than retrioveil, howeycr, by the splendid engagement at GinghdoTo, which 

w the relief of Colonel Pearson. The Zulus were on this occasion defeated with great 
“S ter, their losses bring reported at nearly 3,000 men. 

. ** of April Sir Bartle Frere arnred at Pretoria, having had a satisfactory interview 

^ lotuy tyitf, jjjg Boers, whose attitude caused coosiderable anxiety. Replying to an address 
• h M thought they would see m the promptitude with which reinforcements 

A Ja territory over whkh the British flag once waved was ever abindoned. 

, ^ ^““her of the inhabitants of the Transvaal declared, notwithstanding, that nothing 

grant \ . *^*^*^°‘^®°** would satisfy them; bnt Sir Bartle Frere stated that ho could neither 
Garn f v* support it even if it were made to the Home Government. In May Sir 

^olseley was appointed the new commander in Natal, and immediately departed for 
of ^ ^o^ith Liter Pngland was startled ly the news of the melancholy death 

of Jul "bo had been assegaied a party of Zulus in ambush. On the 4th 

jlf *® British gained a decisive victory over the enemy at Ulundi — an engagement which 
oiilita The Zulus suffered tembly, aod Ulundi and the neighhonriDg 

thT afterwards burnt. Sit Bartle FVere, in a despatch to the Colonial Secretary 

aits of South Africa generally, sod the means to be adopted for the padGcation of 
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to the anarchy which pttrailoj in the Tranaraa! ° to alonJon tlio ronnhy 

the brillbnt \ie(oi7 at Ulundi n. i " ■" <***' ItcTulhe. IlaTlng reported 

close of August hfajor Richard ■\rnrf “cw m»gTjeil hb command. Towards the 

captured King Cetj; . 0 i V* * Guards. 

wercKccired in England from Sir Oar^rt Iwmg wrerndcrcl, <l«pafch« 

The country was divided between Ihr ml ® '7' •"Bcourinff » new conititation for ZuhlamL 

Reaw was immediately estahhahed IhrougSirt ZolDW** comditntioB. 

in the north; and after a period of ,W *' *" * '’"T jortion of (eirifcrty 

-naassed, Sir Rartla Frere M the Zf . I-' — 

Inmnphant. the johey which he ha-l a.lrcw!ed 

CMlyinKWmW.ll7o"*”oa^7^r;fT‘r ^ p^minent subjert of interest 

of membera of the Colonial Parhament ant tk mfloential dcpuUtion, eonsretieg 

ou the subiM of the pr«ent nS L ' ^ ““ 

to the repr^cntatKins made to t ’'««»««'• »« EicrlJeney, 

imvoeable, but that when the inhaliLi, !“f .r*^ Mcexalioa of the Tramrv»sl *■« 

cy were placed, they would rcceiic as Liw k ^ *ceeptej the situation in wbteh 

Ibeif tenaiaiag Rntiih subjects. ^ ^-If-poteniment at was eompaliMe with 

Sarlf IQ ISSO Sir Bartlc Fren.'. 
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CrUSTAVE DORS. 


T he oecajtQd ea alufli ’^c la»l of l>.huMm^ one of Don:’* lar^t can^nsw 

mu tt the exbibttr>n of hia famotw "Le Taj«« haJ attnrt<x! so much inttnrt 

in the &tfQ» of 1SC7. In the antutan of the nine rear, it wa* exhibital in an o|'pef gallity of 
the Hall, IV’ca'liIIr. It u tnio t)iat the Lututoo |Hih1tc »h«rtlr before this hml at 

the Gennaa GaHery, lk>Q>l Stiwt, sWty familiaTv#U theni«elve* vrsth that marreUon* stuJjr of 
iliperw eharaeter dispUrnl ia hw moobi<h |«ct«re of “The Neoj-b/to/' mth b» beaaliful gwup 
—^•0 Lfe^nrnl— of “ I’aolo tixl FrM)Cf>«^ Ja flimini," I |nna»Iy logvther a* they float 
o«T the abyss of the Inferno, ao'l »uh hu Coe alh'jtoni'nt wmi^ntioo of “The TViimph of 
ChAtiaasty" over the pagntatn of the artto^ne wotW, both rtaMic an'l buhtTun. Thia Lttet 
picture attracU^I largely the nonous jvrtion of the public, anil the nunjUt* who went to we it 
prernl pKipbetic of (he great populaniy which woulJ yit a1ten<] the arti>t, when once he haJ 
fairly cuile up his nunl to a<]<In.at tumeclf to Chrutuo themes with at) his heart, asJ with all 
hia aoul, a&il with all hi* rtrength. 

Bat, altbongh tbu pictiire cootaiaoJ many Cgure*, Bone of thorn wtio Iife>sIzo; ani] although 
It Was nearly ten Cvt h!^ as'I Kwen fixt whJe, it eouM scattely be oaJIeJ a Lugo .earn as. ttlion, 
hoTrerer, the groat picture of paiublmg life »t Bj<lon-Bj<Ien appciueJ, fouxtoon feet m height anJ 
thirty^ae («t in wilth, with the two cronpim u> the rentro, ami beauty anil faihiw, laaoevncy ami 
tiUainy, gta»e auj gay, the young ami tloomuig, anJ the old and witbiwl, soato*! roimj "the 
green table,” busy at IreKU tl quarante, and all of Iifc>suc, there could be no ijuv-stioning the 
magnilpdc of the scale on which the work was pointed, and tho cntieal mind of London was 
aceordingly very much eaereised. 

The press hail been Tory Unsb of its praise in the «uc of the pictures at tho German 
^Gallery, to which reference has just been made; but, what with the sub^i'ct and what with 
the size, tlia critical fjcolty of the London “prctoman” was conshlerably purzlod by this 
unblushing “glower" into the goings-on in the palaAd Cii«eefw(io«4ass or at 

BsJcn-Boden, and a little coterie was inclmcd to fe*ent tho art-pretensions of tho giftcil 
Ercnchman. On one occasion this elicited a reproof from (ho lato Oi'orgc CruikshanL, which 
MOW la this wise. The writer of the present Iw^iaphy was poiating out to tho canealimst some of 
the more famous of the gambling notabilities that crowrded the tuni'ns, when tlu'se WTll-wuru phrases 
ftU upon his car— "fearfully crude," “ mrsistilde tendency to bliiekne<s," " no daylight whatever, " 
“no (ease of colour,” and tho like. Gcoigc Crnikshank, whoso ire hail Uvu greiilii.any gathering, 
tnrnel to the wnter and in clear, dceisita aecenU, aatd: "They mny call him crude and black 
and colourless if they like, but 1 say the picturo w noU^ l>o(h in line and coniposilien, full of 
character, and as eatisfyiiig in colour os such a anbjcct need U', and Eiigtuli artisls will be big 
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fools if the/ do not Is/ to heart the lessons it Icaehes. Don? is cvHentl/ a man of preat 
criminal power, and the world of art will hare to noknon l«Ige it one dar jet” Then* was 
instant silence in tho hall, and tlie disparaging coterie left "gloombg constiinedl/," while 
the cver-jonthful Cniilshank passed to hU friend a coaCdenlbl and triumphant wink. 

We biTc been particular to note this little cinsode m the historj' of Dora’s introduction to 
the English publie, bwause the criticum to wlucb we hare referred contains in its ci- 
trcmesl capresrion STlialcecr exception can be taken to the art-practice of Dorf, and locause 
the rejoinder of George CruiUhank is in thorough liannon/ with tho Jwlgment of IXiri’s 
admircie, and embodies moreorer a prof'hcc/ which time has alraul/ fulfilled- The Don? Gallery 
ivas established the following jear, and in lS7i that most a}>«olulel/ triumplont of all Dore’s 
larger canrascs, "Clirist Leaving the Prwtorium,*' which Iwl lain »fel/ concealed during the 
whole of the siege of Paris, was {inUhnl and became the crowning ?lor/ of the Bond Street 
exhihition- From tunc to time other works of the master wero aided, and the Dore Galler/ 
furnishes the manrcllous spectacle of ministering to the resthetie taste and mligioas sentiment 
of ncfcr-ilackening crowds, and all b/ the taboors of one man. 

Paul Gustave Doro was bom at Slrashurg on the Cth of Januar/, I5S3. Ills father was 
a civil engineer, and was trnt, while the future {>aioter was still a child, to Bourg, tie capital 
of the undent province of Ia Deesss, and now of the de)ortmeat of the Aia. Tho 

infancy of Dore was therefore, llenc D«.'lorme tells us, under (he inHarsce of two strikiag 
natunl objects, viz., the romantic hills of the Vo<gat and the grander rooustains of the Alps. 
Bat ho forgets thc'woadcrfuU/ impressive anhitccfanl fmtutvs both of Straahorg and of Boorg. 

Most of our renders can, from thnr persona) knowledge of the plaa*, imagine how multi* 
tndinonsl/ the tmad of a child would bo filled when gazing from its nurse’s arms on the 
Tart pillared aisles of Stnsburg Cathedral, enchrkiog hero hrradths of brightness, goardiog there 
dejiths of gloom, while ever and anon shaft and pavement would be alike bathed in all the 
varied radiancr ^of transmitted colour cLaractcnstic of meJisva] glass. Then there was the 
antique character of the ton-n itself, fossed and bastioned 1/ the genius of Vanlon, and cen* 
taining much picturesque street architecture, with man/ a quaint ninoxion, lugh-peako<l at to 
roof, and with as man/ dormers as Argus had eyes. Then, within ea-t/ vision-range were, on 
the one Land, the wooded hills of the V<»«gcs looking down upon man/ a toraanlie gl<*n; 
while, on tho other, the grand sweep of the Rhine bad for its distant background that wav/ 
range of hills which for a handled miles is clothed b/ the Black Forest. 

Then, as the observant faculties of the child increased, he found himself, when at Bourg, 
transported to scenes no le^ impressive and grand, for he was within influence of tha everlasting 
Alps, and could with his own eyes behold the lofty chain of the Jura. Again, within the old 
town Itself the romantic side of his nature would find ample scope. In the Church of Notre 
Dame, for example, there is a goodly show of sixty-right carved wood Stalls of fine sixteenth- 
century workmanship, and no lack of architcetunil qamntnees in the town itself. Outride the 
walls, also, will be found a remarkable e: cample of late Gothic in tho Church of Notre Dame do 
Brou, founded by Margaret of Austria, GovemCEs of the Netherlands, in 1511, and finishcfl 
six years after her death, m 1530. The portal in the west front, which is surmounted by three 
gables, consists of a flattened arch highly enridied with carvings and arabesques. The choir 
is parbeularly gorgeous, and the splendours of tho riitine are heightened by the play of coloured 
light which streams through the pamted windows. ITithin the shrine are the superb monutnecls of 
Margaret, the founder, of her uiother-m-Iaw, Margaret of Bourbon, and in the middle the huslaad 
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tools it tlicj do not lay lo tcart tbe l«*<os it teaches. Dwe is evidently a wan of ptiat 
oiiginal power, and tlie -ROtU of art will have to actnoalodge it one day yet" Itere was 
instant silcno: in Mat tall, and the disparasu^ eotene left "glootnuig coosumedly,” «li2c 
the evet-yonlhfnl Cniitshant passed to his fnend a cooHlenlial and trimnphant wint. 

We have fcecn partienUr to note this Uttb episode b the history of Dor^’e inlroduclioD to 
the Ibglish pnbUe, becanse the critkism to wlildi wc have referred contains ia its ei- 
ticmert erpression whatever exception can be tabeo lo the art-p'seticc of Dote, anil bccau-sc 
the teiobiler of George Croilshank is in thorough bannony with the judgment of Dora’s 
admirers, and imibodles moreoicr a proihecy which time has a1rca/!y fulfilled. The D>rc Galleiy 
was established the following year, and m lS7d that mort absolutely irinmpbaat of all Dore s 
larger canvases, " Christ Lcaviug the Pnetorinin," whkh haJ lain afely concealed during the 
whole of the siego of Paris, was finished and became the crowning glory of the Bond Street 
exhibition. From time to time other works of the master were aided, and the Dor^ Gallery 
fumishes the marvellous spectacle of ministering lo the nsthetic taste and rellgioiis sentiment 
of npver-riaclening crowds, and alt by the labours of one m a n . 

Paul Gustave Doris was bom at Strasburg on the Clb ol January, Ills father was 

a civil engineer, and was eent, while the future printer was still a di3J, to Bowrg, tie tajnlal 
of the anaent proviace of Id Dressc, and now eie/Vtica of the dcjcirtmenl of the Ain, The 
infancy o! Core was lheTef«e, P,«ne Delorme t*^ ns, under the inSuesce of two strOdog 
natural objects, vix., the romantic hitU «{ the Vwgvs and the grander aounUlns of the Alpe. 
But he forgets the wonderfully unptosrive aichitectnral (entnros both of Stzasburg and of Bonrg. 

Most of OUT readers cio, from thrir personal laiowkdge of the place, imagine how mnlti* 
tndmonsly the mind of a child would be filkd when gariog from its nurse’s arms on the 
Tart jnllared aielee of StrXibnrg Cathedral, enclosing here breadths of brightses, gnardiog there 
depiths of gloom, while ever and anon shaft and pavement would be alike bathed in all the 
varied radiancy _of transmitted colour dianctenstie of mednrral glass. Then 'there was the 
antiijne character cf the town it^cif, fossod and tostiooed by the genius of Taaban, and Cc>n* 
taining mudi pictnresipic street architecture, with many a quaint mann'nn, high>pcnked as to 
loof, and vrith as many dormers os Argus had eyes. Then, within easy VTsion-range were, on 
the one hand, the wooded hills of the Vosges looking down upon many a romantic giro; 
while, on the other, the grand sweep of the Hhine had for its distant bockground that wavy 
range of hills which for a hundred mites is clcthied hy the Black Forert. 

Then, as the observant faculties of the chfld increas'^, he found himself, when at Bourg, 
transported to scenes no less impressive and grand, for he was within infloence of the evwlasting 
Alps, and could with his own ^es behold the lof^ chain cf the Jura. Again, within the old" 
town itself the romantic side of ids Batme would find ample scope. In tie Church cf Notre 
Dame, for example, there is a goodly show of rixty-right carved wood stalls of fine eirfeenth- 
century workman=lup, and no lack of andntectnral quaintness in the town itself. Outride the 
walls, also, voU be found a remarkabU example of lAte Gothic in tie Church of Notre Dame de 
Brou, founded by Ma r garet of Anstna, Governess of the Netherlands, in 1511, and finished 
six years after her death, m 1556. Tdie portal m the west front, which is surmounted by three 
gshles, consists of a flattened Mch highly cociched with carvings and anhesques. The choir 
is particalarly gorgeous, and the splendoms of the shrine are hei^tcned hy the play cf coloured 
light whicb streams through the painted wiadovn. IFithhi the shrine are the superb monuments of 
Maigaiet, the founder, of her motheMnJaw, Afaq;arel cf Bourbon, and ia the middle the hnsl<iQd 
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of Ihe httor, rhililxTf le Boaii, Diike of Savoy. The choir and Lady Chapel, in *hort, arc as 
»plendi>l in ilMoraiion as eolowtcil Tnarhles, rare vood carvings, and Bcolptured alabaster can 
possibly make thorn, and jnst of the kind to impress the miiw! of boyhood. The centre one, for 
cs.amplo, of tJie wbife marble moaiimonts, and by far the finest of the three, that of Phibbert le 
Bean, just refcireJ to, rep-vsenta in its lower stage the dafcc dying, and m its upper the duke 
dead. The contemplation of such a tomb would not Us a bad method for attuning the mind 
to the stady of Daatej and although »t is acatcely possible that Dorc eoatcroplated illastrating 
the great Tuscan at this early perioil of his career, there is little doubt, when he came to peruse 
the pages of the poi-t, the recollection of this monumental memento mori with its grim duality 
would still leave a prctlNpovrig influence on hi# mind. 

These local and topognpliical details aro necessary to the proper understanding of Dord’b 
genius, because the impressions, physical or mental, made in boyhood's years — say between 
nine or ten and his early teens— arc inclf iccablc. One can scarcely doubt that the conditions 
of his boyhood mightily influenced the pencil of Dore, tJi.at his mountain landscape, with its 
readies of gleaming water, and his rocky gorges, dominated by etrongholils whose haftlemenfeJ 
towers beetled over the abyss, were bnt the pictorial emphasising of early impressions made 
on his plastic mind in the ncighViurhi> 0 (l of " the wide and winding Rhine,” or within the 
•limlcw of the lefty J«ta. Nor must it he for{p>tlea that in those cegwag there Unscred, os 
tliera still lingers, the mcmery of mraance, ami tint to the mouths of high and low the legends 
of a mystic past, witii lovely naLvls beguiling food, odreiriog mortals onto death, with fire> 
Ttmaling dragons and nll-cen'jnciing Icnights, were familiar as bousebnIJ word*. 

It is not known uhen Dord hamc*! to draw, and he himself is eqiutly ignorant on the 
subject ; hut before ho was eight years of age be eonlJ nse his pencil with ease, and when only 
eleven ho designed two pictures, showing at once facility and humour. The one had for its 
subject the inauguration of David’s statue of llKhat, the eminent anatomist, and the other 
reprevutod a boys' slide on the slope of the walk called the Bastion. He entered the Lycde 
or grammar school of Bourg, precodoij by his reputation of dranghtvinan, and his masters had 
the sense not to thwart his vocation. They allowcil bun to draw la his wpy-hooLs, and place 
pictorial annotations on the marguis of bis grammar. Once, in a composition of verse — according 
to Delorme, «ho tells the story — Dord gave the professor, by way of translation, a drawing 
rcpre'cnting witb rioenjus exactitude the ronidcr of Clitus. ^hile solecisnis abounded in the 
copies of his little comrades, Dor6 had alone thoroughly understood and rendered vrith eonectness 
the s«no dcscribeil by the historian; and M. Grandmottet, the professor, did not hesitate to give 
Gustave the first place. 

• To encourage the boy to work, his father premised to take him to Paris, provided he obtained 
prizes at the end of his quarter. The boy recrived his burets and departed, taking in hia box 
sundry portfolios. As soon as be doscenJol at the hotel, he escaped and presented himself all 
alone to the editor of the Journal pour Jlire, whose office was sittuited in the Place de la Bourse. 
Judge of the surpri-'e of Phdippon, exclaims Delorme, when the httle schoolboy showed him 
B remarkable set of drawings, among which was s senes of "The Labours of Hercules.” “ Who 
did this?” "Twas I, sir.” Veiy surprised, the editor talked with the httle fellow, who told 
him how he h ad seen a number of the Journal pour Jlim at Bourg, and how he had escaped 
from the hotel to come and present himself. He confided also to him his great desire to stay 
in Paris to study drawing and become an artist, and he feared that he would be taken back to 
Biiipg, because Ids father found cJucatkm too eqiciisiie in the schools of Paris. 
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PhiKppoD -was an eaeellent man anij lisf«ied attrtJtiTely to the little sdiolar, and then gald 
to him, "Leave me your (Iran-mgs, return to your parents, who are no donht anxiona, and ash 
yonr father to come and sm me. 1 helieve all yon <!e=ire could he realised” , 

An hour afterwards Philippon declared to the fiith<T of Dore that the vocation of the child 
appeared really extraordinary — that on no account mast he leave the precincts of the Mnseam 
of the Louvre; and, that thmgs might he made ea^ and pleasant, he would puhlish *'The lahonis 
of HercnlDs,” assnnng hiTn at the aaioe tune that the pn« of these drawings and those that 
Gustave Core could make would etilHce amply to pay for his schooling at the Charlemagne. 

This inajent oecorred in the autumn of 1547, when the boy was about fourteen, and 
finally led to his remaining m Pans. He stayed with a fiiend of his mother, hladame Jleroniille, 
who hved in the Rue St. Paul, two steps from the college. 

His new profe«sors were as kindly consideiate and accommodating as those at Bou^. 
^Vhea il. Girard, who taught the students histoiy, had described to them the cbaiactcr and 
more salient pomts of a Roman Emperor, he generally ended his lesson ly saying, “Ihire, go 
to the hoard and make a. portrait of Nero, that these gentlemen may understand properly what 
1 am saying.” 31. Berger rvas another of Dore's eminent proff«sors, who rejoiced in his genius 
and did all he could to foster it. 

Besides such spoatancons work as from time to tiise rejoiced the eyes o! his appreebtire 
professors, the pencil of Bord during those student days was regularly employed by his friend, 
hi. PhilippOB, in prodactsg illustrations for Zs Caneature, &nd the Journal jionr Sire. 
Thc*o and his subecqneat designs to Balzao's "Coales I)rdlati<]nes," helped much to male his 
name familiar in the art-world, mul to lay the foundation of his great repntatKin. 

In the meantime came the days of June, ISIS, and the irepmsionahlc Dorf, taking up his 
[Kst m the Street of St. Paal, oesisted at the insnncction of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, lllut 
drew lum to volcanic quarter, however, with its turbulent inhaVitants, its inprovlseO borrintdesi 
shootings tnassacies, was not politics, which have Uttle signifirance for him, but the terrible 
spectacle of cautending bodies of men animated by the dendhest passion. Hetc, indeed, was a 
pchool for studying the live model, loth singly and in group*. The play of muscle, whether in 
grimy face or bared arm, was to be wen under almost every tonceivable attitude; and while 
the war o! revolution went on. Bore was swift to take advantage with his pencil of its ever- 
varying pluiw?, and to lay up for future artistic use the knowledge of how humani^ conducted 
itself when loosened from all conventional re&trmnts and thrown bock on the primeval instincts 
of strife, bloodshed, and wlt-prescrratioii- It was doubtless under such ciieumstanecs that hu 
marvellous faculty for tumultuous groupujg was first quklened mto active eiereise. 

From 184S to 1532 Dorc, sccoidiog to Delorme, studied vnth much assiduity and courage' 
whatever belonged to the technique of painting, and in ISoS or 1534 he exhibited for the first 
time two picturi's, vir , "The Family of the 3fountebanls,” and "The Thrivini* ChtH and the 
Sully Chikl." The first was a pHtnresque eomi-wition. The Rvond had for sahjoet the meeting 
of two mothm, one o! whom leads trimnjibantly a bttle one with fresh, round, roby cheeks, 
and the olh« camss m her arms a poor, tbm, polmg infant The touih of natura in the picture 
lies in tlie mournful look of envy nbich the second mother throws at the first. 

In spile, however, o! his wish to prosecute his study of painting, the young artist wm 
turned from Id* eAsel by the cnntinnal and cvcr-increasiug demand for his drawin«»s. Tlie 
rvhtors of the Journal ponr Tout, the Janrnal panr Rtrt, the ifmfe FranfaU-Jo^laU, Icrie-iHl 
hu d.x'f. .tugusre Rrj canw lo httn h> aswt in the illiatrjfioa of hU rvmaiiow. 
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prinff irsf, fLenjfon?, ta their triskes, liote re^ohed not ta afcanJon the palette, 
lie acTOnlm^lj diviJoJ hi* time, and g^te one half to drawing and consecrated the other to 
painting. It is to this period that his illostiatioiis of Ralctau, the “Contes Drdlatiqnes” 
and the “L^genJes Popuhiircs,” belong; and one's admiration rises into perfect wonder in 
lemcmhrring that thf>se designs were conemTod by on artist only two-and-tv\enty years of 
age. lUbchus had ne>er Leforc found a dnu^tsman worthy of his gemns. 

At the Unirersal Exhibition of 1S55 Dore was represented by three pictures — "la 
Balaille do I’Alnia," “ Le Soir," and la Piainc." lie wonld hare exhibited s fourth, 
“Kiecio,” but there was no room for it. Of this work both Th&phde Gautier and Edmond 
Al'out had a high opinion, and Mid at the time that it would hare been an undoubted enceess 
luul it been shown. They prophesied of him great things for the future, and time has placed 
its myn’aatsr on crery word they wrote. 

It was during the Crimean war, 1S51-C, that he projected and earned oot a monthly 
journal, which hi* friend Philippon publUhe>l, entitled J/i/t/f Franfou-AiifflaU. It appeared 
fimnltaneonsly in France and England, and eontained pictnres from the pencil of Dorti of the 
chief eii-cnts of the war. To the tame period belongs his “Comic History of Rnsria,” ahonnding 
in cuts of the most grotevque and farcical land. 

la ISSd (he English public was tairoduoeJ to « rmion of the old Freoch romaaee of 
"laufry the Knight and the Fair Bninwsendc: a Tale of the Times of King Arihoi,'’ to 
wh^ Dord bsil contnbat<^ twenty pictures as full of the glamour of romance as the text of 
hii original; and tie folio publication of "The Wandering Jew,” brought out tie following 
year, was tliU more imaguiatire, weird>hle, and startling. Bnt tic fall height of his fame aa 
an I'llnstratnr was not reached (ill the pubheation of his illnstnfios* to Dante's "Inferno,” 
which appeared in Fans in ISGt, and were rc.issned in this country by hlcssrs Cassell, Fetter 
and Galpm in ISCG. French and English art-loeers became familiar with the “Purgatorio” and 
“Fandiso,” issued by the sime puUtshers in 1S6S. "The number of Dante designs,” says 
Sir. Ollier, "is orcr 13C— an artonisbing numUrr, cooridenng their excellence, their eariety, 
the extraordinary height and range of tbcir conceptions, auJ (he pictorial elabontinn of (heir . 
handling.” 

But, strange to say— and the fact has never been noticed by any of his biographers — the 
“ Inferno," the first of ihw truly magnifiecDt and original series, was declined by one of the 
most eminent firms in Fans. 'When Dore toot bis drawings to the publisher, and proposed 
his unJertakuig the publication of the wort, he wag assumj with a smile of well-bred com- 
nuseration that there was not the slightest chance of lU proving profitable. M. Dore, however, 
was not to be deterred from his purpose, and proposed to have the work pubhshed at his own 
risk. In rain the pabli>.her, as a fnend, tried to dissuade him from such an nndertakiiig, 
assunng him that he was certain to lo«e his money — that there would he no demand for Dante 
with eoch largo design*. Hi* arguments wew all m vaia. Dore, hie all great men, had a 
belief in himself. The book was published, took the world by storm, and the edition was 
exhausted in a few days. The “Infemo” contained eeven^'-su drawings, and the “Porgatono” 
and "Paradiso” sixty. 

On the 15th of August, ISCl, Gustave Dorrf was made a Chevahet of the Legion of Honour- 
and two ytars afterwards, in JSCS, he prodnerd his "Den Onlxote.” Its 370 drawings so 
enhanced the text of Cervantes that, in refeimig to this edition, the glory of the great Spuui iid 
is merged in that of the Frenchman, and we inianably say, “Dor^s Don Quixote.” 
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At the reqnest of JIes*rs. Haehetfe and Co,, the pablubcrs of the works jnst eenmerated, he 
pnxlaced forty-four works for Chateaubriand’a "Atala," forty-ciplit large compositions and 250 
Leads of for the FaLles of 1 a Fontaine, 300 eognrings vUtutratiog Spain, 150 doing 

a like smice for London, forty designs for Coletidge's "Ancient ilarinci," and thirty-six 
lor Tennyson’s " Idylls of tie King.” To the illustration of these mnltitndinons snij^is he 
hrongit a Tiridness and fecondity of imaginatioo, a readiness and spontaneity of pencil, un- 
equalled in the whole history of art 

And yet these by no means represent all that Dare has done. In 18CC appeared the Holy 
Bible, with nearly 250 illustratjons, whieb has been fitly described as "the culminating and 
vastest work of the artist’s life as a wort of ilhistiation.'’ The producrion of these engravings 
octmpied ^1. Lore no less a period than four years, and the cost of drawing and engraving alone 
amonnted to more than £15,000. In the same year was completed the edition of Milton executed 
expressly for Jfessrs. Cassell, Fetter and Galpio Various other works have also been produced 
since, illosfraUng writings of etau'latd authors, both English and French, lie does not know 
himself how many des^ns he has made in his Ufetime. Several years ago a collector in Paris, 
who was eagerly eciaing nil he eonU get of his published sketches, had then ascertained that thew 
were over 20,000 in existenoe. 

Turning to Lore’s paintings, captions critics, because his mtcllcet is so creative and hU 
hand so ready, arc apt to speak of them as tnosient affairs that bod been dashed off withont 
ather thought or care. He very reasoasbly complains that is this respeef people do him an 
injartice. “Do they think,*’ be will say, "that I can paint sneh subjects as ’Christ Leaving 
the Pnetorinm,' ‘The Kight of the Cfucifixion,’ the 'Freaoesea da Bimini/ or any of my 
pictorrs iritbost much coftscientioos hbourf Let them try to make a Mere cnllin^ on a laige 
canvas themselves, they will then have some idea of what the painttnj of such canvases 
means.” 

Those, on the contrary, who know Dord arc aware that he is a nun of the most unlLiggi'ng 
mental activity, and regards li/t and work as great realities, and no one was ever more viWJly 
• impressed with the force of what Jlippociates said aboot life being short and art long tL-in 
Dote. "When the lighter boors of relaxation and recrcotion are over — and he is as full of animal 
eplrita as a boy — ha will often resume his work at his drawings and sketches, and labour 
far into the early morning. His patience ami fastidionsDess are remarkable. Hia grand ctcLing 
of " The Keophyte,” for example— which, by the way, k amoag the largest plates in existence, 
and will one day bo prized as one of the rare things in nrt—was the source of endless trouble, 
lie made tUrtu eUlungs of tins subject before he was satisfied with the twelfth 1 His 
friends thought it mere wanton fastidioosness to drstioy plate after plate, esperially as many of 
them were very successful ; but Dot€ thought no lahoUT too great to satisfy himself. 

hni yet Snsrt has Vy na*rQre many gSa iorailuabV to an artist. His memory, for msbinee, 
is as vivid and trustworthy ns that of the late Horace Vernet. Beantilnl forms or scenery 
fasten on him with a surprumg tenacity. 'Without effort he can recall ami portray with almost 
magical aecntacj a landscape or a face he has only once previously seen. He has been known 
to do this repeatedly. His power of observation and pereephon u indeed great. His inception 
of forert subjects comes to him sometimes with the spontaneity and rapidity of iasi>iration. 
Hw Inend, Mr. Bectortb, to whom we are indebted for several particulars coneerning the painter, 
has sren him start op, ask for penril and paper, and in a mmute or two produce a sketch 
suggesting a vast amount of comp«ition, and then idea after idea would follow and be depicte-l 
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with the same marvehons rapidity. The first idea of Bome of the most celebrated worts in llie 
Dore Gallery has been imtiated by bim in this manner. 

It is in this gallery that the genius of Doze can be most adequately grasped. It %ras 
opened in 1869 with the principal work* remored from the German Gallery, mth such additions 
as that fine piece of painting representing his dear friend “Eossim, after Death," "La Prairie," 
"Diana," &c. These were followed in subsequent ycais by "Tbe Christian Martyrs," "Christ 
Leaving the Pfrotoriam," "The Night of the Cmdfixion," “La Psaltcnon,” “Alsace," "Andro- 
meda," “ The Brazen Serpent," “ The Dream of Pilate's Wife,” " Christ’s Entry mto Jerusalem," 
and many landscapes eommemorarivc of his virits to Scotland and other regions amenable to art. 
The “Ecce Homo,” subsequently added, was in the Salon of 1879, along with his magnificent 
canvas of " Jlosea before Pharaoh," a later production being “ The Death of Oiphcus," which 
adorned the Paris Exhibition of 1879. 

The touching pictnre called “ Alsace,” showing two Alsatian women and a child, is now the 
property of the Baroness Burdelt-Coutts j his " Jephlha's Daughter" was purchased for a Jewish 
synagogue in America j and his “La Psalterion," a graceful figure of a Spanish page carelessly 
playing a lute, hut more highly finished than is usual with the artist, was purchased by the 
Queen, and ia now among the art-treasures of Windsor Castle. 

Within the spaco at our command it would be impossible to give anything like an odequato 
critical exposition of the art-merits of these vast canvases. It may be generally remarked, 
however, that, though his colouring has not the defiant brilliancy of Makart, it is true to its 
own key-note, and in scheme perfectly conristent throughout; that, though his dranghtsman- 
ghip may not alwaj-s possess the academic severity of Ingres and his school, it is never positively 
weak, and always possesses (ho charming quality of tratumilanct. 

It, then, Dor€ fails to comHne on his canvases, as Tintoretto did before him, " the design 
of Michael Angelo with the colouring of Tttian," wherem does his great strength He t It 
lies very much where it did in Tintoretto's case, viz , in his wonderful knowledge of effect, in 
the massing and contrasting of light anil dark, and especially in the hnihancy and wealth of 
his imagination and the impetaons bravura of his brush. 

The inventive faculty of Dore is simply uanvalled, and his pencil m its creative character 
is most assuredly the first in Europe lake all gcoiascs worthy of the name, he is many- 
sided, and in bis case the word arlttl must be applied in its bro.'idest sense. Years before 
etching h-ad become the fashionable rage ft is, Dor€ had produced his famous plate of "Ro'sini, 
taken after Death," » vigorous, yet withal so tender and beautiful, that it has rarely been 
equalled. To the plate of his "Nccqihytc/’ which is perhaps the finest piece of colour and 
characterisation Dor4 ever pamted, we have alrcaily alluded. 

In wood-engraving he has raised np quite a school in Paris. He has the entire control 
over these gentlemen — in tact, he employs (hem. They say that, when they please him, no 
man is kinder or more liberal than he; he rejects and destroys all work that docs not 
satisfy him, and to the grief of his soul the engraver has to commence his labour over 
again. 

Again, as a sculptor, Dore does more than hid fwr for fame. By such works os his 
plaster group of "Fate and Love" in the Salon of 1877, his "La Gloire" of 1878, and his 
"L'Effroi" of 1879, he has already achieved it. Indeed, his "la Gloire" — the second group 
of sculpture he ever executcil — occupied tbe jdace of honour in the Salon of 1878; for it was 
the most poetical and most touching group of the year. A youth personifying Genius or Glory 
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b Icing rtaiLed to the lieart bv Fame, who Udn her dagger is the lanrels with which she has 
wreathed him. There is an eternal and terrible tmth in tha manner cf eettin™ forth the price 
that has to be paid for "the loot of Fame.** 

I>ore b, moreover, an amateur tsnriciaii. tie was, as we hsvr sttn, the intimate friend cf 
Rossini, but he a none the less an admirer of the music of Beethoven ; he sings wcD, plajf well 
on the violin and piano, and in all hb social qnalities and accomplishments, from talting io 
conjuring, he b simply eharmir^j and owe can easdy imagine how his great stadia — said, 
indeed, to be tbe largest in Paris-*4nd hb mnaca] toifett are the frequent hatmt cf the rank 
and fashion and intellect of tbe ago. He was a favoonte with Xapolevn III. and the Emprrs! 
Eugenie, and on more than one occasion designed and directed what in Ben lonmn's time would 
have been called theb masqnca and revels. 

Some yean ago one of the London daily papers said he was "as clever as s moridan as 
he was a painter," Thb public announcement of what b not the case nns for some time a 
source of annoyance to Dor^, as he was fcwjuently ashed on the &ith of this paragraph to give 
an eumple of hb powers, with the expectaUoo, of coarse, on the part of those raahiDg the 
request, of heating something more than onltnartly fine. Bnt hb aecomplishmenfs in this rcqwt 
are simply as we hare stated. The roosical gift, however, b io the family: for hb elder brother, 
Ernest, is a weU.known composer. 

In stature Doi^ b rather under than over tbe middle height ; but then ho b broad- 
shouldered and firmly knit. His compiemon b fre«b and fair, his eyes dark, quick and pene- 
trating. There b a peculiar upward and defiant poee about the air and set of hb masrire 
head. Though ao ttnnger to the love of laughter and the joys of life, the mirthful mood b 

no means always present TThen it docs come it is frequently with a bound and a start, 
and b likely io be succeeded as soddeoly with thoughts senous and grave. Of the tu-o moods, 
however, the general mental and especblly physical conformation of the mail shows a prejisjn^. 
sib'on towapls the bright sod active in life. 

Dor^ several tirow attempted the ascent of the ilatterhom, and on one oemston be cHmWl 
outside to the summit of Rouen (or, according to aome autborities, of Stiasburg) Cathedral. One 
with activitia of thb kind b scarcely likely to suSer from ennui or hypochondria. The multitudinous 
moral and mtelleetual facets of which the man b formed enable him to rcSect and rcprodace not 
only all kinds conditions cf men, hat all manner of moods and fashions ot,,? times, from 
the gross animalbrn and vulgar wants ©f San«ho Fanza to the weird eonuws of tbe Pandering 
Jew. Id Fontame and Dante, Rabclw and Milton, oU that b glorious in legend, tender ia poetiy*, 
or sublime in Boly "Writ, all that b lovely in the fieW or awe-impressing ia the lightning- 
scathed crag, come readily to his call, and whatever druwlcicks the hypHrerftiral may attach 
to the practice of the artbt, he still remains the most nniversal, if not the greatest, pictorial 
exptesser the world has yet ceen. 


(71, aarmfn^! iku u ttfvJ, fyprmutm, /r*m a Pi^e-rw-Jt if ileurt. SBtaU *iJ 

55, Baitr Strt^ U^»m, ty] 
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X S Dt. -voq DoUingCT w tWofegm of tie eentnrr 

-Cl. is its greatest orator. In Paris, in Gmm, in Rome, {» Iy,jun 

sfnoj, and Le stands, first— tcfore XVilberforee and Mag», ^"''riea }„. 

e1o<iaeiit speaker m France, Siritrerland, lulj, England, or Ameria— « 
the sncees-eor, of Ideotdaire. The gifts and ((Qatities which go to mai ** »* 

as Loyson are inamfold. The imagmalion of the poet, the discnrrire m *" 
the learning of the historical student, an inliinate aeeinaintance with 
Teligions, and moral questions of the day, an intense sympathy with hi*** sw^l’ 

the proTious conditions of a great orator; and then comes the »«-; i j,* 

lightning glance orer the treasara accumnlated for use, the initlDctirc* sel*w^“’ 
gnip of the weapon that wfll deal death or ward off bjury, of the t and fearU* 

will wort connction or instil doubt, and the marreHous power of chtK’ whJfi, 

with liring flesh and blood, and fdlmg out the gaunt and repclUo^ '’'J' '■"ne* 

rounded proportions and gracefully flowing lines which will win fc* it 
An orator snch as the subject of our biography must bo a great deal more tha ” ^ '’’‘'at'on. 

Charles Jean Sfane Loyson, connected by family tics both with R 'u **'* 
was bom at Orleans on JIarch 10, 1827. His father occupied a high posiUon ^ 
aril service, and his uncle, from whom he derived his name of Charles d'sf ***• ^'ivnrh 

as the possescor of poetical gifts of no mean order. He spent his chnjh^*'i ^‘“i^lf 

youth at Pan, where he was educated carefully and religiously under the e » ***'^ 
who held the office of "Beefeur*’ of the Academy in that rity. ^ father 

tVhea he was seventeen, a deep spmtual impression was made upon him whi h 
belonged to a different school of theology, would have been called his convers’ W 

never been effaced. One evening in tVhltsuii week he en*«— j°**' 


ha®, probably, never been effaced. „ _ _ ..c vawt^ 

Pan where vespers were going on, and the psalm "Behold, how good and 


IViitemi week he catered 
'Behold, how good and jc 
ity" was being sung. The majestic hai 


it is, brethren, to dwell togethi 
music entered into his sonl, while the words fell upon bis ear 
been waiting for. Level Unity! how good, bow joyful! fragrant 
dew! "for there” — in love, m nnity (» the lesson was borne m 


» thing 
'™ony of <i„ 


ointment, fresi, 

upon him)— "tjj^ 

Lord proini®e»l Ilts blessing, and life for evermore.” “ I know not,” he said thirty yea 
wards, “whether there were tears in my eye®, but I am certain that they were stream^ 
overflowing in my heart. I had nnderstood not only human love in its punty, hot *i^ 


its snblime®t reali'abon — the fellowship of souls m God and in Jesus Christ.” 


day an ideal unrolled itself before the hoy*» ardent imagination, which the man has 


On that 


ceased to cherish and aim at, by whatevw different c 


e has sought to attain it. 
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Ib ISIS Inysoo from IVa t* IVris jost u tbo politiral sfom w»f gallifrin- 

wbicli in two years' time was to sluiUor tbroDM, and oocc more rfunj^ tlio faco of Jinmpe. 
During tUe whole of the etirrins ywxl from IPIC to 1S51 be \ra» rnrsninp bts sludifs at 
SL Snlpiec. Bat no seminary, cron in Franro, \ra* about with barriers bigb moegb io 

tlinl cut the echoes el the great erenls that were thaVing the j^ehtical and w5«ja*tica\ fnme- 
wott of the world. In IStl Masta! rerrelti was opjKWited Foj#, atut iaaagiiratetl lus Pontificate 
by tliat attempt at nniting liberal senlimenta with fh# Paiol claims which hi* eijrn’menl 
was for cTcr to prose impj"»illc. Vonng and enthnwtic hrorts erfrywhere were on the side 
of Pins IX. m that first year of his reijjn. And for a moment — the moment when I»yson’s 
character was being fortned at SL Sdlpce— Idienil CatholicLsjn appeared to be the panacea for 
tlic ills of manVind. So preachM Montalrrobert, Otanam, IV Pallora, De Brc^glie, I^icorJatrej 
and so taught the not jet infallible Pontiff, while he dmmn! of a nnited, lilxral Chtholic Italy, 
at tho head of which he was to dictate faith, taws, an>l manDcrs in a willing W'orld. Tlie I ubMe 
hurst whDe the y«mg student was elfll in hi* college. The mnrdcr of Rossi, tlie flight of 
Pope Pins, the installation of the triamvin; and then the French ospolition nnder Oodinot, 
the breach of the walls of Rome at the Porta dt SU Panmiio, the Iriumvirstc of canlinab, 
the return of the Pope, bore witness that Italy, Rome, an*! the Pspacy were once more 
handed otw to the Jesuits, while in France the fall of Lout* Pliilippe, tie mnnler of 
Archbiefaop ACre, and the cice«« of the CommunlsU, showed that the time was not yet 
come when Truce eonld bear cither constitutioiiil or republican liberty. 

la 1851, whik the waters were rtitt seething after the storm* of I618-d9, Loyson was 
ordained pnest. "Here," he said long afterwards in Notre Dame, “here on the day of my 
ordmatioD in the naro of this cathedral, os I lay prortrete on iu told fcirement willi 
burning, throbbing hoirt, the thoaglit that surtained, that ratnmenl me, was the titoaght 
that 1 diould hare bencelorlh but one lore, one serrire, the hlTigiloin of Gol in man." 
Perhaps no one has more fully reali.«ed througbont bis life that while he was a man, with 
syinpathie* and yeaming* wide as inanLisd and allwrobrariDg as the atmosphere of the glolx, 
he ^ras also a priest of God, called by God to do • definite work for Him, and enJuweil by 
Him at hi-s ordmatioa with special powers giren to him for the purpose of enabling him to 
do that work. In his Conferences of JS78 be eajrr, " He who in the deep eonTictions and 
ardent sacrifices of hia youth, in spite of all personal interests, aarl rising above all purely human 
motives, has offered himtelf to the cause of God ami to the nlvation of his brethren* ho 
who has lain sobbing in the dust upon the pavement of the temple, ud has arisen, tonchal 
by the prelate, under tlut electric shock which traveras the and proceeds forth from 

Jesus Christ, such an one knows be is a priest, as well as he knows that be is a man.* 
He bears irithm him the Catholic pnerthood, just as ho carries about with him human 
nature, and it is no more possible for him to doubt the one than the other.” 

The young Abbe's studies ia theology did not cease with bis ordination. He had Uen 
fortunate m his mstruetor at St Snljdce — the Abbe Baudry; now he had to others, 

m teaehmg whom he taught himself. Five years Buoceeding his ordmation were spent by him 
as Profes»or of Theology at Avignon and Nantes— Avignon, by its buildmgs and its hisloiy, 
ttwsssarilj awakcamg m so keen and dear a mind an "Dlatinate questioning” whether the 
Papacy was indeed the diTincly appointed centre of Chnsfendom; and -Nantes, by its very 
liame, sn^:estiTe, to one who hated peneention, of thoughts little favourable to the theory 
dt practice of the Chnreh of Rome. IIis minil having been stored with theology and 
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strengthened by a knowledge of ccelesiastital histoiy, the Abb4 returned to Paris and attached 
hi’ni«clf to the jiarish of St. Sulpiee. Here he remained only one jear l>efore consummating 
wh.it then appeared to him to be the highest act of self-xcnunciation. He took the monastic 
NOWS, and became a Barefooted Carmelite. 

Tlie Carmelite rule having for its object not only meditation hut preaching, the Abbe’s 
talents were not lost to the church. M. PAhbe Loyson became Pere Hyaemthe, and Pdre 
lij'aeintbe became the first preacher of the Galbcan Church. For Monseignenr Carboy was 
now Archbishop of Paris, and Carboy knew and appreoatel the high qualities of Loyson. The 
Conferences of Notre Came had won world-wide repatatuia in the hands of Laeordaire, but since 
his voice had leen silent, there had been none to re-awaken its echoes, or to fill the Catbeilral 
with the crowds that flocked to hear the great Dominican. This task Archbishop Carboy eom- 
mittcil to Perc Il^acinthe. Five conrses of Confetcnces were held by him m 1S61-G8, on God, 
Religion, the Family, the Nation, the Church. The pen of a writer, now bitterly hostile to him, 
has pi en the following description of one of these Conferences. “ An enormous crowd pressed into 
the old cntlicrlml to hesj; a monk annonneie the Word of God. The nave, side-aulee, and 
chapels were overlloivmg with anditort. In the choir on a dais of velvet sat the Archbishop, 
in his berretta, purple robe, and rochet, sorrounded by his clergy and the chapter. There was 
round os a current of elevation and grandeur. Presently, coming from the further end, there 
apjicared a monk in brown woollen robe and while cloak, with the monastic tonsure on his 
Irow, and his feet bare. He slowly advanced to the Prelate, knelt down and received liis 
bicesing. Then with slow steps and lowered eyes he crossed the .<pnce to the pulpit. The 
crowd hent low and reverently before the monk, admiring bis character, end honouring his 
poverty. For two hours men thought themselves transported into another world. His 
burning words threw the mind into a whirl impossible to analyse or to desenbe. When ^ce 
were agnm in tho streets of Paris, it was as if one had come out of a dream where 
moved the pbanioms and visions of vanished ages.” 

But the zealous friar, while he had won the love and admiration of thousands, had been 
laying op for himself the hatred of a faction that never forgives and never spares. It bad 
I'cen noticed that in an address to a clah be bad allowed that the Revolution of 17S9 had been 
a necessity: in one of his Conferences he bad spoken of "the Phari'aleal blindness of pnests, 
who have charge of tie letter and think that the lees they explain it tie safer they keep it,” 
and tho consequent “predominance of formula over troth, of ontward works over inward 
rigbtetpusnees, of rvUrnai rites over nbgious feeling;” he had written in terras of repiohation 
of “certain Catholics who lament the loss of the Inquisition and the Dragonnailcs : ” he had 
said that “the ancient* pobtieal organisabon of Catholicism in Eorope was failing to pieces," 
at which. Po^ft. Puis,, laJon/g 'A «. ainKsl at, thft 'EwapiiaL Pautei;, fell tutu ao a passion, as to 

exclude P^re Hyaemthe hy name from a blessing bestowed on the rest of the Order; and finally, 
at the International Peace Congress m Pans m 18C9, the P6re had spoken of "three religious 
communities, Judaism, Cathoheism, Profesfantisni," which in the eyes of the TJltramontancs 
was “crucifying the Catholic Church between two thieves." Violent accusahons against him 
were transmitted to Rome; and Borne Kstened to them with willing ears. For these 
things were the bubbles on the surface indieabve ©f a piofonnd hostility on the part of 
the eloquent Carmelite to the Ultramontane sentunenfa prevailing at Rome, which “an insolent 
and aggressive faction" had resolved should prevml throughout the Roman Commuruon. It 
was the year 1869, and the Roman Cathohe world was already divided into two camps— the 
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Infallibilists, led bj the Jesuits, and AntMnfallilnItsts, consisting of the remains of the old 
Gallican party in France, the Tentomc chorcbmea, aid a few learned men — ran nanlet >« 
gurgile tnagno — from America, Ilungaiy, and elsenhere. Father llyacinthc was a j>ower in 
France, and which side he would tahe was TOst importance to the two factions contcmlioj; 
for the liberty or the slavery of the Jtoman Coounnntoa. Ilyannthe had made his chokv, and 
no tn^nagemfnl was possible with so candid, so simple, so courageous a mam As he could not 
be Inbed or intimidated, he had to Ic silenced. The General of the Carmelites turned 
short ronnd on his sahordinate and forbade him to write letters, or make addresses, or 
attend the Chamhete, or he pTe*cnt at any but exclusively Catholic and tchgioos meeting®, 
deeirmg him to coniine his uttennccs to ministrations in the churches and to avoid controversy. 
^Vhat was the PJjre to do? In his conscience he felt that he was bound to lift up his vcacc 
against what he bcheved mth Darboy, Duponloup, Slontalcmbcrt, Gratry, hlaref, Ddllinger, 
Strossmeyer, Kcnrict, Ilefcle, and the rest of the moderate and learned party in the Cherdi, lo 
be destmctire of the Cathohe faith and of ecclesiastical discipline j hut on the other hand bo 
was bound by his monastic vow of Obedience. He did not hesitate as to his duty. On 
Sej'tcmhcr 40, ISOO, h« wrote to the General of his Order, declaring that he must leave hla 
convent . — 

b a sfllemn moment. The Church b pasiog through one oE the most violent, oWure, 
and decisive crises of her existence on earth. For the first tune for SUO years an Glcumenical 
Council ts not only summoned, but declared neceesaiy — these arc the words of the Holy Father. 
It is sot ts such a time os this that a preacher of the Gospel, were he the bat of all, can 
consent to be silent, like the domh dogs of Israel, those unfaithful watchmen, whom the 
peephet te^mndus with being nnahb to barb, ta*<* meti nee vahaU* hlrare. The ealnts Lave 
never held their peace; I am not one of them, but, sevcrtheless, 1 know ia}’sclf to be descended 
from them, Jilii saficiomm s*iru», and my amhitiou has aiwaya been to place my steps, my 
tears, and, if need be, my blood where they have left theirs. 1 rube my protest, then, licfore 
the Tloly Father and the Council, as a Christian and o priest, against these doctrmes and 
practices, which themselves llomao, but ore not Cbnstian; which by their encroachments, 
coc^antly miin! and more audacious and deadly in tbeir results, are tending to change the 
constitution of the Church, the substance as well as the form of its tcachmg, and even the 
spirit of its piety. 1 protest against the impioua and mod divorce which people are striving 
to Bccompluh between the Church, onr eternal mother, and the society of the nmeteenth century 
of which we are the ions in time, and towards which we have also dnbes and affections. 1 
jiTotcst against the still moie ndieal and frightful antagonism to the nature of man, which is 
wounded and revolted by the«e teachm in Ha most indestructible and hohest asjiiratioiis. I pro- ’ 
test above all agunst tbe tacnlcgious iWTrersion of the Gospel of the Son of God Himself, the 
letter and spirit of which arc both trampled under foot by the Pharisaism of the new law. 3Iy 
firm conviction is that if France in parGculsr, and the latin race in general, are delivercvl over 
to social, religious, and moral anarchy, Iho principal cause b, not certainly m Catholicism, bat 
in the viay in which Catholicism has been tar a long time omlcrrtood and practised." 

11c goes on to appeal from the Council then assembling, if ita deliberations tbould 
not Ic free, to another Council, “really assembled in the Holy Spint, and not m the ipirit of 
part), nallj nptcsenUog the universal Chiuch. not the eiiencc of some, and the opprcerioii of 
others." “ And, m fine, 1 apjval to Thy Tribunal, O Lord Jesus * In Thy pm^nco I write 
these lines, at Thy f«t, after long prayer, loj^ rdkcfion, long saSenng, long waif-ng, at Thy 
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feet I sign them. I am confident that if men condemn them upon earth. Thou wilt approve 
them in Heaven. That ia enough for me in life and in death " 

On the same day the Pere wrote to the Archbishop of Fans, announemg that he could not 
preach the approaching Conferences at Notre Dame, as his words nerc no longer free, and 
esi>ressing his sorrow at "grieving the heart of a bishop who, during five jears of difBcult toil, 
had been constantly a father, and be ventmed almost to say, a fnend." The Archbishop nas 
urged to issue a condemnation of him, bnt he nobly refused. “Father Hyaemthe," he aiiJ, 
“must be in much suffering at the p*sent moment; and it is not well to stamp upon men 
who suffer. I would not do it to any one, and still less to him, with whom I desire to retam 
affectionate relations ” Bishop Dupanlonp, who had not the courage of the Carmehtc friar, nor 
the tenderness of Archhiahop Darhoy, nor the simplicity of both one and the other, was re- 
strained by no such considerations. It was his pen that first condemned his eier confrere, in a 
letter dated Sej'lciuber 25, winch found its way to the public journals as soon as to the jicrion 
addressed. The General of his Order wrote from Rome sternly tdliug him that if he lelt his 
convent he would menr the greater escommunication, and giving him ten days in uhlch to 
repent. The ten days elapsed, and the ez-Cannebte sailed for America. But he did not yet 
regard himself aa having finally brohen with his monastic life, still less with his Chnrch. Jle 
declared that he remained faithful to his Cburdi, and that "if he had lifted up his voice 
agmnst the excesses which were dishonourbg her and would destroy her, the intensi^ of bis 
love might he measured by the bitterness of his cij of pais." In the sprug of 1870 be 
returned to Paris, and on the declaration of the doctrine of Infallibility he pobhihed a protest 
against the dogma and against the Council. Havmg this step be wrote to tbo Head 

of the Carmehte Order to say that, having fulfilled the doty for tbs performance of which it 
hod been necessary to leave his convent, he earnestly desired to resume his monastic life; and uonld 
do so in all dooli^, provided that he was not required to retract his protests of 1869 or 1S79. 
Ills letter rcceiicd no reply. At the end of the same year be pnbhshcd in London an “Appeal 
to Catholic Bishops," framed somewhat on the model of Bosmmi's “ Five Wounds of the Churth." 
Neat spring (1S71) he proceeded to Rome, where his first step was to petition Monseigncur do 
hlerode for a private audience of the Pope, “ in order that he might open to him all his soul* 
which had suffered much." The audience was refused, wberenpon he wrote to De Slerode:— 
" Once the Good Shepherd went after the wandering sheep and brought it back tenderly on IIis 
shoulders ; now the wandermg sheep (since you regard me as such) comes to find the shcjiherd, 
and you repulse it. What a difference between the Gospel and the Vatican ! " 

This visit to Borne was not without its eff^ on the Parc's mind positively as well as 
negatively. While the harshness of Vstieanists in the very heart of the Roman CathoLc world 
■ repelled him, he came to a bettor knowledge than before of the principles of the Anglican 
Church. The Anghoan communion has for some years had the advantage of havmg Cot one ©f 
its representatives at Rome, the Rev. Dr. Nevm, American Chapl.vin and Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church. Pere Hjaeinthe's acqumntanee with Dr. Nevin’was now drawn close cnou'-h to 
prepare the v«y for the ecctesiastical relation which was hereafter to be cntercil into 
Ldween them, and which now ousts. There were also residmg in Rome at the time Scolti-h 
and English clergjmcn, info whose company the Pirc found bim<!elf a good deal thrown 
One of these was the late Bishop of Aigyle, whose courtesy and kiad-hcartcvlncss impressed him 
in contrast with Monw'igneur dc SIcrodc*g Laishness. Another was the sccretery of the An-Io- 
Coatinenta. Society, who supplied him, at his request, with French and Italian publicationj 
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issued liv that fwidj' dunus qu-irtcr of a «ntuo' tl‘« puHW of cxi'Iiinin" Ih's 

I-rincii-Ii-a of t!ie ADgKcati Cliurcl). Thete i«l>Iiratk<iis the Ptw studied x»itli rare and 
j,'rowin:* j'jnijatly, tnnj [Jirtaidarly stniek with llic3r devotional eharacter u wcH u thiir 
oftludosy. In after years this bniuglit forth tli fnut. 

In lt>C^ the Fere lud enn^crttd from n form of American Puritanism (not from thcAmcriraa 
Chiircli) a Lnly named Kmily J. Mi-nnwa, a widow with one son- At thi« time *hc was worlin^f 
in lUinfo wnh jjrcat anJour at the task of ^slaWl*hiag International gcliooU fur the JaugUtirs of 
the Itomau cnbies, nliu LjuI no lorigt-r the opporlaoiij, if they had the will, to mid their 
ihildren to eouxenls fur their «In«itioa. IlyadDlIie anil ^fajatne Men'man, mterestfd 

in the same cause, and uiijuaiatcd with the came jiersonj, were natnralljr thrown muth tegrther, 
and ^vhat she was to bun at this entical |irnod of lu4 life may l« ecea by the dedication 
addressed to her which he prefacd to hi* volume of " Letters, Tragments, and Sisixlics/’ 
jiubliiLcd in the furamer of 187S:— “Aa to mytclf, how shall I ever fergvl what you hare 
been for me ? When Uiat crajity hUnk was nuulo round me, that blank of tho cool, which 
must bo felt for ita Lerror to be appsTriaUd, you remained with me in my darkucrt almost 
the only one of all my fnenils, and with an assutanec firmer and more joyoas than theirs or 
aiine ytm nmei failed to make u* fctl that there was light." In September, IhTi, l« was 
married to tins laily. The French laws not i^rmitting the marriage to take place in rrance 
except on the condition of ins nnoundog his dctiml character, the marriage took place in laindnn 
at a llegistmris office, u the prcccni.'O of tho Dean of kVmlminrier and Lady Augusta Stanley 
and tho nxtor of the parish in wUii.h the Itegistrar's office was lituaUd. He likewiao nueired 
a IvncdietioD on lua damage from a Homan Catbohe bishop. In taking this step he knew 
that be was hrartsg the prcjiidicw of his coantrymen, who Wing brought up by a cclilntc 
clergy to regard marnago os at best a necessary means of propagating tho Loman species 
and a remedy for greater esiU, fo^t, in si'ito of French chivalry, that in its noblest aspvet it 
b on institution of God for the greatest help and comfort that nun ran giro to woman, and 
woman to man. lie knew, too, that ho was laying himself open to a faLo imputatiun of 
motircs, which lus foes would take advantage of to the utmost, and that in the judgnnnt of 
graver and more sober men there* would be something to explain on the score of hb 
vows of cehbacy. Once for all, to make reply to obpectioa*, he WTofc a digaifiid 
“Lcttrc sur mon ^lariagc” (Sandoz, 1S73), and since that time Lc has for tlie most part 
refused to enter on the question, as bring one which tests bctwcen.him and hb God. To men 
of equitable nund, not even the justification which he condescended to make was necessary. 
The vow of chasbty as they call it (as though no mamed man were chaste), which he took ea 
lus profession as a moalc, fell dead, together with hb vows of poverty and obedience, ou hb 
repudiafaon of nionasticism, as being an essential part and parcel of the systfiia which he had 
renounced; and the vow of celibacy which bo look when ordained pnf^, hein^ one iff tb^ 
peculianUes of Fopery, ceased to bli^ Urn when he castoH the doctrine and discipline of Popery 
33 distinct from the doctrine and ihsopline of the Catholic Chntch. It would he as leasooahlo 
to charge Dr Iv’cwioan and Dr Manning with perjuiy, because by their ordination vow they' 
bound tbemseUes to minister the Sacraments only in the way in which the Church of England 
meived the same The two Cardinals made that vow, and they minister the Sacraments other- 
WL«e than the Church of England has reedved them, and yet they are not perjured. dVhy? 
iiecause that vow was part of their English Orders whuh they have rejected. So, too, Sf. Ilyacinlho 
Loysoa vowed cehbacy and has mamed, but be is no more perjured itia., they ore, for the vuw 
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tliat he fonk was part of the monAstie profe*aon and the Roman, as di«tmct from Calhohc, discipline 
which he has rejected. Fnrthcnnore it is the teaching of every moral theologian m the Roman 
ns well as every other part of the Church, that as soon as a man feels a >ow (as distinguished 
from a promise) to be in itself rinfiil, he is no longer bonn<l by it. Hyaanthc ends his pamphlet 
on thus subject with the following words- — "I am nothing, O my God, hat I feel myself callwl 
by Thee to break the chains whieh Thou hast not nude, which weigh with so much har«liness, 
often, alasl Avilh so much ignominy upon the holy ficrsons of Thy priests. I am hut a'smner, 
and yet Thy grace ha« made me strong enough to brave the tyranny of opinion, and not liow 
before the prejuiliec« of my eontemporarics, and apright enongh to act as though there were 
nothing in the world Imt my eonseienee and Thyself,*’ TVko shall dare say th.it tho<c wools 
arc £ib«e? If they are true, the ja«tifieation of his marruige is complete, lie wonlJ have been 
a coward had he let a memory of the past make him refnse to follow in the present what he 
was eonvineed in his soul was the leading of God for the good of his Chitreh. 

In 1S7S SI. Loymn accepted an invilat.on from Geneva to hnild up m that city a Nafion.il 
Catholic Church; hut after a short caperienee he was sorely dis.ippointcd to End that those who 
had called him in were a pohtical party, hopng to make nec of his great powers for 
their own purj««e8, while they gave him no scope for the work on which his heart was fixe<l. 
It soon appeared that he had erchanged the Papal tyranny for the tyranny of Erastianinn, 
and after one year's trial he gave up his connection with the State. For three years longer 
he continued at Cjeneva, holding a free service, but takuig no active part in the organisation 
and development of the Swiss Old Catholic Church. 

As early as 1S71, the P4re Lid signified his adhesion to the Old Catholic movement, and 
had sTwkcn at the Old Catholic Congrro at Munich, but French law imposed rilenK on 
him, in Pans. Even m 1877 he could ‘obtain leave only to lecture upon morals, with 
a Commissioner of Police at bis ride to sec that he did not touch on theology. Under 
these conditions he gave three Conferences in the Cirque d'lliver; and in the following year, 
when some advance had been made in the direction of bberty, he dehvered four lectures in 
the same place on Catholicism and Natural Religion, Lilieral Catholicism, Dogmatic Catholiel'm, 
and Practical Catholicism.* And be now proceeded to inaugurate a new step in advance fowanl® 
Catholic nnity beyond any that the Old Catholics of Germany had made. 

In July, 1878, there was hold at Lambeth I^law in England a Conference of 100 
bishops, representing the whole Anglican Commumon. And this body, in its official letter, 
declared itself "ready to offer" to men in the position of Old Catholiea "all help and siieh 
privileges as might be acceptable to them, and were consistent with the maintenance of our 
’ own principles as eniincialcU in oar founnlaries,'* and it appoiafetl a Commissioni" to take 
into consideration any applications that might be made in consequence of this offer. M. 
Loyson was at that time in England, having been invited by the Bishop of 'Winchester to 
attend a Conference at Faraham Castle, summoned by his Lonlship, as President of the 
Anglo-Continental Society, for the purpose of considering the rebtinns of the Ano-lican 
Church to other Communions. The Fariihani Conference was attended by 24 Anglican bishops 
and by Bishop Herzog of Switzerland; and M. Loyson addressed to it an eloquent speech 

* These leciuiM hare been published in Eogland m a tnnslatioa made by Lady I>aTan<l, under the title 
of •‘The Prindplea of Catholic Eeforn!,” wilh a Prtfaeo 1^ the Buhop of Edinburgh (Eivingtons) 

t Conalstmg of the Awhbishops of Canferbnij, Torf^ Armagh, Dublin, the Pninns of the Scottish Church, 
the Presiding Buhop of the American Cliurrh, tha Kebope of London, Long Island, and Gibraltar. 
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wWeh elicited » w»nii resjuuse from tlie Bishop* of Western New York nml of Morae an! 
Ikies. Encouraged hy his rreeption at Famham, and hy the riggr^tiTe wnrjs of the I/aml»'fh 
letter, he wrote to the ArchWi'hop of Canterhury, as the rrosiJent of the Commission apr*'inle<l 
at Isimheth, praying him to ritp the “help" efftrod l>y the ConfiTC-nee I-y jiving him pp>- 
visioaally nuder the superinfenJenee of fine er more of the Angliean Mdiops. The Arthlldiep 
and the other members of the C)mmu«ic»n, in reply to hi* appeal, referml him to the giiidanee 
and direction ol one of Ihrir own l/ody, the Viwnns of ll»e Seotlisli Church ; and the I'rlmu*, 
in a letter which showed that he felt the urare importance of the act, oadertooh the re«por«n>n.ty 
thus laid upon him, asropjatiitig the Bishop of Blinliurgh in it with him«elf. M. Loj-win 
returned to Paris, and took the ded'ire step of oj>ening a ehurrh in the line ]loch''ch'’oart on 
Fchniary 0, lh79, creating thus a centre from wliieli Old Catholic prinriples nwy Is* proj<igat«I 
throughout France. 

M. liOTBon’i cnerjries are now thrown into the work of thU church, to whirh he altrart* 
large congregations hy his eloquent preaching. In the snmmer of lS7t> a confirmation was held 
in it by Bishop Hersog, acting for the Bishop of Moray; and a still more remarkahle set of 
intcrcouMnunwn took place in August, at IWme, whim the lU*hop of IMtalairgh, B'^bop Kcinkm*, 
and ni'hop Heraog took part in reeciinog and administering the Holy Commonion, after a scnrifin 
hy SI. Loysoo. 

It cannot be denied that M. nyviothe Isayson has twice failed in the great sim ami 
ohjcct of hU life. As a It)maa Catholic jiricst and Carmelite friar he failed, for his desire 
was simply to preach Christianity; and hcon» he would not add to it the tenets ol Yatieaal<ni 
he was eilmced. At Genera, too, he failed, he(nQ.«e there he rrfusixl to take away fr>m 
ChcisUaaUy, u hofore he refosed to add to iC Kow, in the maturity of hit powen, ho is nuking 
a lliirl e.Cort, in which bit friends augur for him a rvenKS preriuusly {mpo*<ihle. Of 
Loysou’s ovm earnest piety, honesty of purpose, and eelf Jerotion tbero is no doubt. The Ili«hiip 
of Edinburgh, under whoee eptscojal guidanee and direction he now is, tars of him in a letter 
to the ArchVi»hop of Canterbury, Oct. 16, 1870 : — "There has seldom been a man in whom powers, 
like those of one of the old prophets, have been so combined with simple and UnaKoftol humdilv 
and a total absence of egotism and eelf-ceeking. To a profound apprehension fit Ffintnal truth, 
as summed up in Chri*t — which iccalb forribly to one's mind the leaching of Luther— ho adds, 
that which the German Reformer wanted, not only a meet reverent and strnnglr conserratiTC 
Church spirit, hut n remarkahle insight into the connection between Christ’s troth and the 
ordinances and apostolic order of llis (^thohe Cbnrrh, the communion of Ilis saints, and the 
witness to Him on earth The ministry of such a man cannot, we may he well assured, fail to 
be honoured and blessed, of God, oad 1 fovmd in Paris Bnfiicbnt cridenee of vts real fpinliial value. 
One by one, men are being brought mto the clearer light of the Go«pcl j and it is felt mori} 
and mere that thi. is not a mere protest against Papal nsurpation, hut a manifestation of that 
living truth m which alone Christian liherly ean be found," 
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I N the stiniaj days of 1S63 there errired in I^ondon a new Iioa, in the shape of a yonng 
traveller from etraoiro old hnds. At that ceriod *»,<» hljjaf wnrid in rto feirpr >ii«t nf 


-s- traveller from straoge old lands. At that period the world was in the fever heat of 
excitement over the groat events then transpiring. The civil war in America was at its head, 
Lincoln had freed the slaves, and "Stonewall" Jackson had fought the battle of Chancellorsville. 
The Slaon'es had nhelled against ns in New Zealand, and the Poles had once more rnshed vrildl/ 
into battle against the Czar. The French had tatea Pnehb, and the Federals Vicksburg. 
JlMimilian of Anstrin had been proebiraed Emperor of Sfexico, and an nltimatnm had been sent 
Prussia to Seomirlr. Horace Veroct and Thackeray died. Jeisael Pasha had bigos the 
reign which ended so ignominiously sirtwn years bter. The Prince of Wales hod been married ; 
Cco^ of Denmark bad been elected King of titccce, and his father had succeeded to the 
throne of Frederick VII. Bishop Colenso had astounded the Church with his critical examination 
of the FentateneUi Ulnao bad pnbltshed his “VU de Jlsns," auJ George Ehot had made an 
cm in literature with her "Roinob." Altogether, the winter of 1863-6* was not n barren time 
for the chronicler. Yet the fresh sensation speedily claimed the ear and the eye of a large por- 
tion of English society. The philologist was pleased at bis giU of tongues and the ethnologist at 
the strange tales he hod to tell. The geographer attended as he discoursed of hidden lands, and 
the pohtician listened os the wanderer of doubtful nationality told in willing or callous ears how 
Bnssia was enlaigiag her borders; while most men and all women wondered, as did DesJemoua 
at Othello, at the new amval disconrsing of moving accidents by flood and field, of Khms v.hoa/' 
titles were not in the books, of kingdoms whose names the world Ind not heard smee the d.iy 
when ilarco Polo told (he seoffing VeaeliaDs of bis ^j^ara ia the realms of Cathay and Tartaria. 
In himself the man had few of the conventioiial characteristics of a hero of romance. He was 
neither tall nor mnscular, and, moreover, he was bme. His face was haggard, as if he liad known 
hunger, and the half-henled excoriations on his skin told a tale of Asian suns, sands, and im..CTy. 
^le gave his name as Armmins, or Hermann, Vnmbeiy, and he reported himself a IIuagari.iti 
and a christened man. But beyond introdnetrons which he had brought from Persia to 3fr. laj-ard, 
the late Lord Strangford, and Sir Henry BawKnson, Us credentials ^ere few, and the story 
he hail to rebte extremely trying to the London men of Lttle faith. He was reported to have 
travelled through Central Asia from Fetria to the border of Afghanistan in the guise of a dervish 
or religions pilgrim, to tie Sunnee shnne^ livuig by the gifts of the faithful, who, had they for 
a moment suspected his real character, would have pot him to a erne! death. Now, all who 
know anything of the creed of the Pnqihet are aware that it is a religion of minute ritual, and 
that for an infidel to travel undetected among the fanatical Central Asiatic Ifollahs is nest to 
impossible. Some trifling error in form or qieecfa wiU reveal the Giaour, and death or akvery 
was in those days the lot of such rash adventurers. 

. 2C 
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Bat it W3S clear tliat ttis young Utmgamn liad scoomplblied this irondrous tasV- "Vniat 
•was even more astowsting \ras lUe perfect case with wticli lie talked, not only in Tarkisli, 
but in some of the most obscure of the hatbaroos Asstic tongues. He spoke Magyar as a natiifi, 
and German almost as one. His English was not perfect, but cseellent for one wbo had not been 
among English people prerions to his airiral in our islands j while French, and even Danish and 
Swedish, were almost equally familiar to him. Persian he spoke, not as foreigners most familiar 
with that tongue speak it, hat with all the sing-song jnflenons of the true native of Iran, and 
yet the man declared he had been only n few months in the kingrlom of the Shah. M’e had 
Tcecntly had a visit from Monsicni Dn ChaQln. Need there be eoiprise that hcails were 
slaken over Arminias Vamhery ? Ilea otherwise charitable were not slow to hint that the so»- 
Hungarian with the wild dervish look was in reality one of those Asiatic adventnrers 
who now and then appear in Europe, representing themselves as natives of some country other 
than their own in order to gain credit for proficiency in their own tongue. Malice, envy, 
tittle-tattle, and gossip were only too ready to eeize on the imeharitaWe suggestion, and had not 
his countryman. General Kmety, the hero of Kars, turned op in time to vonch for his identity 
and tbaracter, the young ttavcller might have had the whiinacal fate ot having been enspected as 
a European and Christian in the wilds of Asia, and ns an Asutic and hrohammeihm in the 
civilised centre o! Europe. But though Arminius VamMry has Jong ago proved himself an 
odventuKr only in the mo«t hoooumhle sense of the term, he has not ceased daring the years which 
luive intervened between this period and his first arrival amongst os to he a familiar iutor in 
the Itieraiy and poltbcal world. His pen bas been ever bn^— now disconrsing on Bokhan and its 
history, or on some of the eemi-eavage hordes whom the whirligig of time has brought to the front, 
anon comforting with discooitee from the Koran the TuVish refugees interned in Austria ; or, like & 
true Hungarian and friend of the Turk, never weary, in the face of jeers and the bitterest 
maligtufy, in watching the progress of aCairs in Central Asia, and drawing his own inferences 
theiefrom. The history of his travels is fanuIiaT with most readers of modem litcntare; hut 
the enrly life of the traveller himself, tbough much less known, is in some respects scarcely less 
remarkable than his subsequent career.* 

His youth, up to the age oi eighteen, was a Btroggle with poverty and hunger— a warfare 
for bread and for knowledge. His &ther died in 18S~, when Armiuius was but a few weeks 
old,t and the hard tirunmg the lad bad (o undergo was aggravated ’ by the fact that from his 
third to his twelfth yeat he eouU not -walk without a crutch. But at twelve he had to go out 
into the world to earn what be could to support himxlf. His school life did not occupy in all 
more than three years, but the boy, in spite of bis Luneness, was Lardy and healthy, and gifted with a 
memory so tcnacioas that whatever he bcuRl repeated be could remember. lie could even re^ 


collect passages from the Latin authors, though he did not understand the meaning of the words. 
To become a physician or a lawyer is among the country people m the bland of SchQtt, where 
YamUry was brought np, the ideal o! greatness and the hoy's mother longed for her’ lad to 
enter one of these learned callings. Bot Ibe golden key which can olone open the temples of 
Themis and Hygeia was wanting, and so at the age of twelve Armimus Vamb^ was compelled 
to Ulhint himself of some more lowly affing. He become a teiloris apprentice. Somehow (he 
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sartorial branclj of art bas not received the apprecution of the world at large or of those who 
owe their chief claim to consideration to its professota. Yet it has produced some very notable 
men. Hans Christian Andersen was »n his boyhood on the tailor’s bench, and Stowe, the hntorun 
of london, followed the trade to the end of his life, Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, was a tailor j and the late President of Bolivia— General Daza — is understood to have 
legun his public life in the same condition; the late General Lazareff, who conunanded the 
Russian Akhal Tekke Expedition, left the tailor’s shop to follow the colours ; and m Queen 
Elizabeth's day it was whispered — vciy much iotlo cote — that one of her most fan-oas admirals, 
before be bad taken to the sword, had distinguished himself with a timer but more useful weapon 
of the same metal. But Vambeiy was not destined to add lustre to the guild of artists in cloth, 
for he soon deserted the bench for the bar: in other words, he left the tailor's employment for 
that of an innkeeper. Hm duties in his hew eitnatioa wens taried. He had ta teach Boniface’s 
son to read, write, and cipher, and among the odd services with which he filled up bis time were 
meludcd those of serving thirsty customers and giving the family boots the weekly brush on a 
Sunday morning. His employer n as a mde boor, who treated his little tutor badly tad paid him 
notso; while the pnpil, who was two yeais older than the teacher, tymmused over the btter to 
such an extent that eehobutic disaphne was out of the ijnestios. But in time his servitude to 
the licensed vtctualler came to an end, and with eight florins in bis pocket Vambdiy left his native 
Szerdahely for St. George's, in the neighbourhood of Prcsbmg, to commence in the gymnaaum of the 
I’rurist Tathers that higher course of studies for whkb in poverty and toil be had longed. However, 
eight florins, even in Hungary thirty years ago, woold not go very tar. They only sufSced to pay for 
his beeessoiy school books; but benevolent people helped the earnest student. "In seven 
(LSerent houses,” he wrote, reealUog these days after he had attained fame, " I received m the 
COTsn days of the week my chief meals bte, in addition to which 1 obtained from each family 
on thetr day a piece of bread for my breakfut and one fur my supper. Hie wealthier students 
presented me with their left-off clothes. By dint of industry and earnest application to my 
studies, as well as hy inborn quick comprehension and tenacious memory, I gamed at the pnblie 
examlnalioa of the very first Latin class the position of the second best echobr. I felt a hearty 
pleasure in learning, and as I soon learned to qieak Latin fluently this drew the attention of 
my teachers, in co&seqnence of which much of the hardship m the oommencement of my 
battling with hfe was easel for me by benevolence.” But the student, as he attained the highest 
honours of the gynmasiom, longed for a change, and so m the year 1846, just as ha had com- 
pleted his fonrteenth year, he entered the ancient town of Preaburg, which at that time boasted 
Jif a better school than the one at St. Geoige’s. Here his diiScnltiea had to commence afresh. 
The next three years were not pleasant ones. He studied, and he taught that he might 
have means to study. His pupils were cooks and servant-girU, and people of sunilar rank, 
and in addition he was sometimes a servant himself. " It became clear to me from the begmnmg 
that with the number of the popnlatwn and the he^ht of building mcreases nsually the diffi- 
culty of forming acquaintanceship, and, in inverse proportion, decreases the sympathy toivards 
our neighbours." Presbuig was not a siiimy-iiieiiioned town to Vambery. The tourist who 
passes through it jnrtly considers it one of the mast cheerful Lttle pbces on the banks of the 
■ clear-waved Danube. But we have the assaianoe of Vambery h i mself that there is not a stone in 
the pavement that could not tell some sad stray out of the epoch of his existence could it 
speak. Yet the scholar’s spirits never flawed. When tic school closed he was ever among 
the first German stuJent-like — to scire hia staff, and, though bime, to tnmp the country rouLil, 
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ottcQ without a hrcutier ia hi* poeVct, yet never failio^ hy hi* JtnpcrtorhaUti gwl-humour to 
tm; a* «1IJ Georj^ PrimTi»c when ho wanJerwl ever Europe m Me (juUe. 

All this time he was rimply an apprentice to the ta*l: wliith ha<l been ibwly ilupioj itself 
in his mind. In the year 1817 he began •ystomatialljr to Icom languages, in ttHiUiu to 
000010, rreuoh, Latin, Greet, and the Slavonic dutnets of the Austrian I’rapitv, which th" 
age of sUlirn he ha>l known. From Frcncli to the Itomanesque faintly of languages ivaa to him an 
easy stop. Gennau led to the Germanic gtwp — to English, Panuh, and Swr-lish— until he 
could enjoy the literature of almost any Euru|vaa tongue. He msuld read aloud 
Pushkin, Tegacr, Andcr»cn, Qvhlenschlager, nyrun, Dante, and Schiller, until the nrighbcwn 
thought liun mad, and the family in whudt he sraa tutor, ia alarm at the youth'a ilrange wai i, 
hastened to teheve him of hi# olhw. But Europe traa in lho« dijr« only a halting-place for 
Vamb6r)\ IIo longwi for Asia; and accordingly Turkish, which to a Magyar is not \ery dilS- 
colt, was mastervl, in epite of the fact that hU progrea* was at Cnt ilow, owing to hi# I'clng 
unahlc to buy n dictionary. lU would spend whole days in drawing with hi* wa!king>*ti<k 
in the sand the chaneter*, until he grow aci\aamt«l with the importance of the points and tlie 
signs of ihscrinuRation which decide the correct pronunciation of letters and word*. By th« 
ago of twenty he could uoderetaad a Turkish poem without any help from a leiieon, awl nt ahout 
the tame period, hy the aid of Baron Joseph Eotvos, he was rsablcl to set out on the j-mmey 
which had been the day-dream of years. A Danuhe steamer is a school for a philologist, and 
among the hetcre-geneous races which embarked at emy way ]«:< VaroK'ry was in his element. Fie 
ducoursed to them ia all duK'cts, and hy the lielp of that polyglot tongue of his, which w.t* 
his only fortune and almost his only outfit, be was passed down the Danube into the Ulaek Sea 
and the Bosphorus, until at lost the mos<pae9 and minarets of Stsmboul buret ujon the enrapw 
tured gaze of the young adventurer. Ha was the owner of fifteen fiorins when he started from 
Pesth; when ho reached Constantinople be had jost enough ia his pocket to pay the boatman 
who disembarked him oa the shore of the Goldea llom. Hr was penniless, and, with the ea- 
ception of a Belgian whoso aoqnalntanoe ha bad made by a ^notation from the “ Ifcnriade " on 
board the Varna steamer, in all tho great dty bo knew not a sonl. tVhilst cogitating' how 
he was to pass the night. Us Magyar dress attniclcd the attention of one of the many com- 
patriots who had then taken refuge in Turkey. Tilth him he obtained temporary shelter, until 
an asylum was found for him in the chambers of the IlDaganan Association. An advertisement 
for pnpds in languages enlarged the circle of his acquaintance, while his proficiency in many of 
these — particularly m Turkish— excited the wonder of even many-tongued Pern. Is'or was he 
nnsnccessful in his eBgrts to utilise his hard-won knowledge, for in dne time a pupil appeared 
in the person of the Oriental Secretary of the Danish ^nbassy, who, hemg a Levantine, came 
to VamWry, a Hungarian, to learn the language of his adopted country. TVhile 2Ir. Ilubsch 
was spelling out the ponderous paragraphs in the “Beriingske Tidaingsr,*' another and even more 
important applicant for his services appeared. This was a young Turk, one of the jnnette iarte, 
who, having already advanced on the road of tVestem culture as £ir as tho tailor could cany 
him, wished to attain a knowle^ of French » Hw final accomplishment necessary to the com- 
plete Ottoman dandy. In the home of this youth at Scutan he received much lJndn«s, and 
enlarged the cirela of his acquaintaace among the higher class of Turks. Bat it was not until 
be was chosen by General Husem Doha Pasha as tutor to his son, and went to reside in 
Fyndykly, one of the pleasantest of the etricUy iCohammedsn quartcTs of ConstanGnople, that 
the Tnreo-Honganan became completely natuialised among his new fnenJs. Daim Pasha was 
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in himselE a remarkablu man, ami in after year* ganed a fatal notoriety a* the head of the 
Kuleli conspiracy to dethrone Abdul ifedjid, order the Mca that the tofteriDg- empire of tha 
Khalif would be thereby revived. Bnt in 1860 he was only known as a distinguished officer 
who had spent his youth in the court Sultan hfahmoud, where the Janissaries were destroyol, 
and who had subsequently gained distinction in Egy|)t and in the defence of Kars. This oM 
Turk was well fitted to instruct the eager eeetee after knowledge. His grey-bearded major-domo 
was never weary of instructing the “black mfidel" in Moslem etiquette; while in the person 
of Ahmed Eifendi, a Bagdad MoUah, a phenomenal linguist of rare ability, who, bare-footed 
and bare-headed, had served throughoot the whole Crimean War as a '* Gazi," or religious 
warrior, Vambery found the man who was to " transform him into an Asiatic." Finally in 
Slollah Khalmnrad he discovered a fitting teacher to initbtc him into Asiatic customs and 
literature, and to dlsconrse with him on the Oms and the Jaaartre, on Bokhara and Samarkand. 

By this time the Orientalist's studies began ta bear fruit. A dictionary of German and Turkish 
and various historical translations from the Ottoman historians attracted the attention of tie learned, 
and won him a seat in the Academy of Pesth. He now resolved to undertake a journey into Central 
Asia — not, as has been sometimes reported, to seek the original home of tbs hlsgyars, or still less 
with the idea that at that time of day any race entirely nnknown to the ethnographer could be 
fonad, bat simply to see whether among some of these people there could not bo discovered a 
Turkuh dialect whose age and parity had been secored by its isolation from the West. Betuming 
to Pcstb, the Academy readily agreed to grant him £60 in old of his undertaking, though at 
the same time donbting whether, with soeh slender means and with so frail a body, the young 
enthusiast could journey so for. Eat as he bad resolved to travel as a Dexvub — a mcmLcaut 
dependent on alms— money would be of little uso after amving on the scene of action. Tho 
Academy also, with that nneossetous homoor whwh relieves such assemblies from their fated dulness, 
solemnly drew up a credential for the traveller, and for the easier nnderstanding of tho Khans, 
Sultans, and Beys to whom it was addressed, wrote it in Xaiin. The Govemrsent also, with equal 
generosity .nnd wisdom, granted him a passport to Bokhara. It is iic«llcss to say that the 
sight of either document in the country bordering the Oms would have proved the readiest ro-wl 
to the gillows or the slave market I And so, with £C0 and these two portentous documents, 
young Vambery set out on his philological journey. But be was not even then fully remly for 
it, for in Stambonl he qieat other sis months, consorting with travellers and pilgrims from 
Central Asia, and haunting caravanserais where Cerw "aphaniptera" held nightly revels on 
the persons of the sleeper*. Thus tho enthusiast obtained a foreUrtc of his future life. Before 
tho six months was at an end every dirty Hadji in Stambonl knew tho eager youth, who seemed 
ncilbcr Christian nor Moslem, but whoso pcculur imaoity took the form of questioning and 
cross-questioniug every man whom he met about those muddy rivers, the Amu Darya and tho 
Syr Dar)-a, the steppes, and the khanates. As for tho effeminate ECcudies of Constantinople, 
they simply shuddered when they heard him discoursing of his prospective life among the Turcomans. 
“AllaJi, olilkir vereinl" “God give him nnJfistanJjDg. No one can cure insanity, may Allah, 
then take pity on him," was the rejoinder of lha fnghtened sybarites. To Tiheran was bis 
first stage; and thither ho travelled, during s howehaefc journey of thri-c months, as Itrebid 
Effendi, a Turkish gentlonmn of meagre meaas— • wandering savant, and s g>o.l Mcrslcm witbal. 
After tho luxurious iifo of Constantmople Ibejouitwjr was a hard one; but the firmans and Wfcrrv 
he bore earrie.1 him safely and even easily along Kurdish tent was oixncl to him ; every 

Turkish house could have U>en Lia home-for was Wrt Beslud ilffendi s fneod of tlie all.p,w«rful 
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Pashis? BqI as he left the TurkMi Iwtm'Ury Leluiyl tus treatment ntJ'lffw'cnt a chsnjye; arid 
from buin" honoured be ^raa despised. JlewasaTork aodaSunneej he had now i-utercd I’crira. 
and ivas among the neal sect of Shiites, who hare no dealings with them. Tlu? trareller Jtul 
tlcserteJ Kurope, with its mneh-diTiJed sects, and entered .Vila, onl/ to Cad that, though outwardJjr 
a good Moslem, he was despised, insulted, aometimes beaten, and always dcspilefully used, rlmply 
because 1,200 yeuw before there had been a aplil among the Cuthfid regarding tlie laeccMioa 
of the Erst three Khalds. But Uia did not deter the Suonea Eftendi from coaming cn fwl 
and on horseback through the coontiyi YiMling the ahrtnoa of the sainU, and sharing in those 
many adventures which arc fuUy detailed in his “ VTandetings in i’enia." 

But the rude food — coarse even to rcpnlsircnesa — the hard resting-place, the scanty clolLirg, 
the filthy carivansenis, the sneers and iosnlU, wire bat prepantioas for the journey lie was about 
to undertake. Indeed, all Vambery's life he had been conKioujly or unconscjocsly preparing 
for clEaently performing hts part daring the neat few months. 

The timo came. He found a party of mendiejot pilgrims, or dervishes, who were about vuiting 
the Central iVsian shrines, and to these he attached himself. A dirtier, more pious, less rcpntable 
bond of travellers It would have been difficnlt to find between Cb]« Comorin and the Caspian. Of 
the twenty-four members of tho company but from four to six hail the means of changing Ibrir 
nether garments. Even they, through vanity, dressed in parti-coloured mgs ; and aildtfd to this, m"st 
cf them were sickly in appearance, and disfigured hy clitlblains and blisters— the effect of ulght 
frosts and audd.iy suns. Thu ;oamcy U detailed in if. Vambfrys "Travels in Contnl Asia" 
(ISCl) : but as we are now writing bu hfe, and not the digest of hu scirntiCe rrstarcbes, the daily 
•tepa of hia travel eastward need nut be tolloweiL As a saint from A’a;a (Turkey of the West)i 
ho wss a holy man, to whom young and old harried to receive a llesring, and accept his sanctifying 
breath. 'Vat he vm iwt onsiupectad even among hia own company. By some ho was Ulicved 
to be a sorcerer, by others an ambassador of the Saltan of the Ottomans, who "sent aid in the 
shape of invisible treasures to the Islam, iU-as«d by extoTtions on the banka of the Jaxaitca," 
There were others who saw in the ragged pUgriia with the strange face a bewitched prince, and 
all tried, by askiig him the most bizarre qaestiona, to pierce the mystery they were certain ho 
was enveloped in. In time he wus unable (o blush. lo the course of a few weeks he could 
hear bimself denounced as a Itu&sian or an English spy, and listen to the heartfeU hopes that 
in Ehsra the rack would loosen bis tongue, withoot betiaying the emotion which it was hoped the 
words woull evoke. Vet in bis dreams he saw pictures of fettered slaves, of fighting Uzbeks, 
people hung up by their heels, flayed ahve — all things hornble; and it was not until he was 
told that he spoke in lus sleep in strange tongues that he jbccame ahmacd. Thereafter he avoidi.il 
eating late at night, and in other ways Incd to drive away nightmare. In the weary sands cf 
. Khahda, where, dying of thirst, he prayed for death, yet — such is tie contradiction of human natun:— 
when thr e atened by the mh/^u of mew b« exerted aB hia i&gen'u.ty t’as.xuvd tlvfc^tsrroy that wtiiiii 
have sssnredly brought down the fanatics' Tcngeane® oa him. Few baths, scarcely any change of 
clothing, sand-storms, and Asian heats, food consisting of black orJeavened bread Uiked in the 
bnmt ashes of camel's excrement, drink ol fool, bitter salt water, whose very odour would have turned 
a European sick — all these daily turned the pseodo-demsh more and more into being a fit compeer 
for his companions, and rendered his chance of detection less and less. Sometimes, when questioned 
by the Khan of Khiva or the Emir of Bokhara, he dreaded Icet the acute, cunning intellect of the 
tree Asiatic should penetrate hu ^guise; and once, indeed, at Uenit, Yakoob Khan, afterwards 
Ameer of Afghanistan, but then a boy of sixteen, saw the real sute of the case, but took no acUve 
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he got aeqnainte4 — not u a foreigner, but m a natiTe. cf the jjrciind trarmrJ by 

VstnWry ha* since then l-cen ri^ited by other fraTr}|en, artne.! witli every snmlifie sjyilianee. 
Hut in spite of bis dcscriplioa* l>eing snbj<Tl«l to the tno«t critica! te«t* by fhoec Tindictiveir 
anxious to cliecrcdlt him, a general eonsmsns tf opinioa justifies ti* in rajing that in all material 
point* they have been amply confirmed. In a<ldition to his speml svorVs of travel, he ha« lecn an 
indefatigable eontnhutor to the Hoghsh, Hungarian, anJ German newspaper* and nmgazine*, ar that 
in the coar«c of the years since 18C3 it is difliealt to indicate any <jue«tj(m regarding Central Aria 
with which the name of VamVry has not lieen eonneetd. Even in Kns^ia, where hit srtirify in 
certain directions has txcltcsl anything but kindly fechng*, his authority cannot be deni-'sl ; and 
we do not believe the most enthustaslie Panslav — ^not even rrofessor Cregon'ef him»clf — now 
attempts to inrimate that the pestilent Magyar baa mot l<een in Central Asia I la Germany 
the “philololog” is an anacbrontriic relic. To write to the Jeve! of the moUitade it, from 
bis point of view, nniligaifitd. Accordingly, with those ponderous Hryasdori* the lively Idler* 
and papers of Vanilriry ftad little favour; but as be only desired to enlighten the world, and 
the srorU is grateful for Lis ricee«<fal elTorU, he on bear the tconi of the Tentonio 
gnramarLuss. It was in completing the second part of bis tail; that M. VsmbiTiy was, so to 
say, dn^ged into the areo-s of political controrersios, and had to f«l the envcnomcrl sting 
of politicnl attack. "IVhilst in A«ia,” to we his own word*, "I got the full con^^ction tliat 
the English channel for propagating Western ciriUsation i# a tLon«nd limes superior to thit 
of other nations, and particularly to that of Russia. Wbat I saa- and heard in the old world 
was fully npprovcil through my crpcn'ence* in England and on the Contincat. And as solid eon. 
viction must tow lead to ttrer^h, I could not xettenl Isjforc the overwhelming anmly’r of my 
nssailants in Rossis, as well as on the Continent generally. I nm not an Angl'vmuiae, as 
people fancy, and still less a Wrolinp, os my cuemie* and vile detractors say, but a laveUer 
who flatters himself to have seen with open eyes, and who will slick to Ids eone!o*ions as long as 
lie lives. On the other hand, 1 cannot conecat {torn tnj«cU the joy that my writings h.ave not 
been without effect, and that I have converted some of my most sturdy opponents to my 
theories. I feel that my hard work has not been entirely thrown away. Being in the full 
vigour of my sfrcuglh, I hope that when the cveiung of my hfe approaches I shall be able to 
say— 'It wa« a hot hut n fme dayl*” 
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I T bM been rczaarVeJ by an observer o£ Fienrh history, who is not few from a spirit of 
cynidsin, that France more than all other coontries i« most docile nnder a foreign 
mlcr. There is certainly somelliing in Iht hb^tory to justify flii« comment, thtmgh perhaps it 
applies ctpully to other countries if closely ciammcd. hfarsnn, one of her most powerful rulere, 
was an Italian. The queeticn whether Napoleon traa bom m Corsica before or after that island 
had licen united to Prance, does not alter Ibe fact that he also was Italian in origin ; and 
M. Gambetta, the most powerful man in Prance of the present day, draws most of bis llowl 
from Itolo-lfebrew sources. Hut more singular, perbajo, than the rise of any of the» men 
waa the election of 11. Waddmglon to the po«t of Chief llimstcr. Not only is be foreign by 
ongia, but it was not nntil be bad passeil bis majon^ tbal he elected to be a Frenchman, 
and his early days and tnioisg were thorouglily English. 

It is one of the nrpmaches against our race that we b.-ire not rmaginatiee or sympa- 
thetic power sufficient to itupiro other races with a loro for oor rule; and an unfavourahlc 
contrast has been ilrawn between the disliLc which still cxisfa towards us in India, and the 
intense and possionite lore borne to the French by the German pojml.ition whom they htul 
formerly under their control in Al«ce and Lorraine. An Engk-hman, therefore, on these grounds 
would appear at first tight to be of all men the least suited to govern the French people, and tlie 
one under whose authonty they would be most lilely to chafe. In the face of this, however 
we find that II. 'VTaddington was raised to fats high position hy general consent, that he fnl* 
filled his duties toward his adopted country to the ralisfaction of the majority of the people 
and that in his retirement he carries the respect of all parties in the State. 


William Itenry Waddington v 
n— had settled down in Fra 


the year 1826. HLs father— an English- 
a vine-grower. Tliongh 


9 born in Paris 

, and bad gamed a laige fortune 

^ the elder IVaddmgton in the end became naturalised as a Fmnchraaa, he determined to let his 
son have the loncfit of an English edncatiOD, and the lad ocrtamly entered with great heartiness 
into the Ideas of his parent. So far as one can judge from the memories prcserve.1 of him 
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attoitioa anJ popubr alTtxtioo for tflikh clatc«m«n rea^ labour \-aiiily tlin>ui;}i a lifc-llmo, 
and tbc liighest I'llIrraUurt can scareeJjr Jaw in jnm ; and the la<l, wbo Iia<I pon<* tlirougb 
Iboso tt«Vb ot beosp pboiograpbtd and inlfTWkwl, dt-fcriliwl and clifoml, viIhcV pwvib tlis 
boat-race, must tavo been inclined to iliink (bat (be nngtoli people new (be most anJent and 
most delightful of bero-worsbippers lloncTCf, neitber bis portion as "stwibe,” nor bis Kng- 
lUb edueation or connKtions rrcrc able (o beep jntmg Waddingten among ns, and vhen be 
returned to Prance be cbose to be a Frcncbman. 

In bis new borne, tbc position of M. Wailditiglon nas in some rwpeots rrmnrlablj 
favourable, and in otben possessed iU drawbacla. Tlic beir (o a large fortune, be_ was freed 
from tbe necessity of devoting bimself to tbc Jrudger/ of a profession. Lot, on tbe otber hand, 
be was not in pcirlicular aympatby with tbc p'ditieal conditions of Ids time, and tbereforc bml 
no inclination to enter upon political We. Under Ibese eirmnutance* be took tbe sensible conrse 
of gecking in literary aetinly an onteome for bis talents anil industry. TTiongb be bail, as 
vre have stotn!, dutinguisbed bimsclf as an athlete during his Univeirity career in lingUnd, be 
bail nUo shown himself to be an ardent student, and tbe knowledge be ba<l acquirrd donbtb«s 
gave him tbe impuire to the tasks to which be now directed bis attention. Jle derotol himself 
to the study of namirmalies and ‘arrhaology, and was made a member of tbe Society of 
Antiquaries. In 1850 he travelled tbroogh Asia bliner, and gare tbc results is two memoirs, 
wVdeb bad (lie high boowr ot bring crowned by tbe Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lcttm 
learned body which tbnec acquainted with Barman Institution* will know i« but little lower 
is importance is tbe circles of the cnKble than tbe famous Arademy itself. A book entitled 
"A Tour is Asia Minor, by a >!umisinali»l” (‘‘Voyage cn Aiie Mmenre au point de rue 
numbmatique"} contaioed in a clear and raccinet form tbe results of bis explorations. Tbe 
knowledge he bad thus acquired ot (be Oriental post indoeol him to iisdertAke a sceosd tour 
is 18C3, and on tbia occasion he attained a deeper insight into the libtorieal and arvbwological 
questions which bad engaged bis attention on tbe previous occasion. In I8CS tbe Academy 

of Inscriptions and BcHes Lettrce elected him as one of its members. He luxl in (be previoos 
year published a work called “ Eitit dc Diocletian,’' which threw considerable light on some 
interesting questions relating to tbc time of the Itoman Umpire There Lis also proceeded from 
bis pen, " An Arebawlogical Tour in Greece and Aril Minor." 

Meantime, an opportunity seemed to arise for M. Waddington codeavonring to attain that 
position in politics to which bis talents anil bis fortune alike entitled him. Everybody who ha* 
followed wHb any nUention tbe history of the Second Umpire knows wbat a vast diDcrence there 
was Iwtueen tbe early days and tbe latter half of Louts Kapoleon’s reign. TTbcn tbe Emperor 
was m tbe first flush of victory, while (be sbopkeepera of Paris were yet under tbe inflaenre* 
of tbe horrors of the eesjj J’e/al, and the peasantry bad not yet awoke from the nightmare of 
revolution which so often disturbs tbrir iwtj in such times it was vain for Liberal France (o 
hope for the return of a truly Parliamefiiaiy r^ime. In tbo*e early years, too, Lonis Napoleon's 
wiD was as yet unbroken by long-contmued disease; no disaster had yet dimmed his preitiji, 
and he was still surrounded by an unbroken band of the less scrupulous and mote strong-willed 
men who bail burned him mto the co,p d’etat. During this period, all the friends ot Constitutional 
liberties kept entirely and obstinately aport from interferenee in prariical polities. As time 
went on, however, and as tbe Empeiw was foiwd to make one coiice*s!oa after another, gleams 
of hope commenced to penetrate tbe imnds of the L»b«al porty ; and they began grudnally to come 
to the determination that tbe time was coming when tbe Imperial r/yme, if it conlJ not Is- 
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destroyed, might be at least made the best of. Tho period at which JI. Waddington made his 
first attempt to enter in pohtical Me, defines pretty clearly what his attitude was to the existing 
rfgime. While a Victor Hugo refosed to return except over the corpse of the Umpire, and 
men like Giexy ami Gambetta waited tall jt was m the throes of death, M. Waddiagtoa was 
ready to intlaenw political life in 1865, when as yet the Imperialist rule, though shahen, 
showed no signs of falling. In otiier words, he was ready for construction, rather than a rabid 
advocate of complete destruction. While M Waddington, however, was ready for political life, 
France had not yet reached the maturity of anti-ImperLtlist Liheralism, and accordingly he was 
borne down by the official candidate. Thia deftot, like that of other statesmen of the time, was 
but natural, when tho central Government in Pans had absolutely under its thumb the Prefect, the 
regiments of Sous-prefete, and the battalions of minor officials, and when the secrecy of the ballot, 
like that of the private letter, existed too often far more m name than in re.ihty. We pass with 
a sentence over the dark days in which, as under a dread eclipse, the Second Empire went down, 
for the share M. VTaddmgton took in the events of that terrible period was hut small ; and quieter 
times were required foe pronainent action by men of his talents and disposition 

With the fall of the Empire, the political future of M. Waddington, bke that of the majority of 
those who bad been opponents of the Empire, brigbtened. The re'Cstabbshment of a Parliamentary 
system opened up to bim, as to the other friends of representative institutions, a prospect of 
official promotion, dependent on sometbiug more subetastial than the will of an natocrat, 
and attainable by other arts than those of the courtier. As tune went on, the Assembly, which 
bad bees originally monarchical to fanatictsm, gradually cooled, as we know, first under the 
influence of hf. Thiers, and afterwards in face of tho determined hostility of the country 
generally to tho restoration of mon.'ircbical institiiboos. 

hi. Waddiagten <lid not ally himself with the extreme men of either party. la fact, through- 
out his political life, he has generally displayed that quality m politics upon which we, rightly 
or wrongly, pride ourselves ns bemg superior to most other notions; that is to say, he has proved 
himself to be possessed of that grot bon sots which looks to the possible rather than to the ideal, 
and is always more guided by moderation than extremeness. He gradually, however, became 
known as a moderate Republican, but he cannot be said to have ever definitely become a member 
of the laiger groups of that seciiOD. It has been said that he belonged to tho narrowest 
section in the Cham1*r, which we take to mean that perhaps ho prefers ideas to names, and 
is more concerned about hw views than about the particular appellation by which they may be 
labelled. 

The trust which was reposed m bis judgment was exemplified in the most practical manner 
•by the office to which his colleagues elected him. When SI. Dufaure succeeded fho ill-fafe<l 
De Broglie llmistiy, the position of France was by no means an enviable one. The extraordinary 
freaks' of which the Government of the 16th of Slay had been guilty, had produced a state 
of feeling which seemed dangeronsly dose to the dixsy brink of revolution Such a ttate 
of feeling in France always produces an opuuon abroad deetructive of its influence, for the 
histoiy of that country has on too many occasions shown the shortness of life, and accordmgly 
the feebleness of influence, which the figiae for the time bemg may possess, and foreign rnlers 
and Jlmisters have no great confidence in negotialing with Powers which in an hour may become 
powerless, and dlgoitarles that may be any moment throivn into the street. 

It was for M. Waddington to restore that respect for his Oovemineiit winch hrs preileci'*or< 
hill done so imii.h to dcstroj. This was no means an eo-y task, for the time* nero indeed 
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perilous, and ttere was tu> Foreign Minister in £ui>jpe tliat did not linJ hinibtll face to fate 
with a crisis of citreme difficulty j for tliese were tbe days wlicn the var in the Fast was 
coming to its close, and Europe was reaching that point where her peace was to be assured or 
be suddenly wrecked, '^'e know from the Instwy of ©nr own country that the closng days of 
the stru^le between Russia and Tnrkey, instead of putting an end to the difficulties between 
the vanons Powers, rather raised a new crop, and that never at any period, perbape, did wc approach 
more closely to a general conflagration than daring the days which elapsed between tbc Treaty 
of San Steflmo and the Congress of Berlin, il. Waddmgton, therefore, held office at a time 
when his position brought oxerwhelmlng responsibilities- M® had at once to ffice two gruat and 
intricate questions. One of the projects with whi^ the English Gorernment was credited, nt 
a tune when moat of the Powers were cnpposeil to h a nk er after some of the spoil# of the 
great upheaval, was the annexation of Egypt. The proposal, if we may credit the diplomatic 
and journalistiB gossip of the time, was one to which the Khedive of Egypt himself felt no very 
strong objection, and to which our rulen were even urged by Rnsia and Prussia. This placed 
hi. Haddington in a meet disagreeable dilemma. Ever since the days of hvapoleon, the East 
has eserci«ed a eertam fascination over the ixnagiiuitiops of Frenchmen j and thongh it i# not 
easy to trace the ideas on which the notion is losed, there i#, no 'doubt, a feeling in the Eiench 
mind that France has a r^ht to exercise coosidenblc conbcil over Egyptian affairs. 5t was, 
therefore, quite evident that the Foreigti Minister would do much to forfeit, if be did sot 
wholly destroy bis prttttjt with his coantTymes, if be allowed this proj'cct of an oeenpatien of 
Egjqd to be earned into effect. On the other band* France was at that moment unprepared 
for a conflict with any satioo, and still less would she have been ready for anything like a 
collision with England, which country, smee the war of 1870, had been daily drawing closer 
to her in bonds of amity- It is greall* to the credit of M. Haddington that he was su^ 
eessful in steering clear between the Scylla of weak acquirscent* and the Charyldis of offending 
English amomr^ffOfTt, and that he was able t© put bi* remonstrances in such a form that 
thev could be received in a friendly manner- He caiinot say that it was his protest that pre- 
vented the annesation of Egypt, for we do not know that the design was ever seriously 
entertained ; but, at all events, the annexation did not take place, and, as human affairs are 
judged, he win, hkie other Ministers, get credit for that which, if the facts were known, may 
have been the achievement of good fortune rather than the result of good management. 

The next difficulty with which M. Haddii^oB bad to deal was that of the Beriin 
Conference. This was practically the first time sinee the war that France had been called in 
to take part in the Councils of Europe. Tunes were, indeed, changed. There had been a 
moment, but a few yean bdore, when the occojanl «i the Tujleries conld bare declared with* 
truth, ** U France tera talufatU FEnnipt aerf (ranqniUe “ (" klTien France is satisfied 

Europe will le at peace")- Now the repmentatire of that country entered a Conndl where 
he was, peihaji*, the least powerful stateeman of aO. lie went there not to be the dictator, nor 
even the most potent voice. lie went not to sow the seeds of futnre war, but to confirm 
m every way possible the continuance of peace, ilorcover, while the other nations Lad interests 
most direetlj luTohed in tic struggles at the Councd-tablo — while the whole future of Russb 
was a-lmittedli, and that of England supposedly, involved in the results of the Conference, 
Md while to (jennanj and Anstna any deeirioa might be a matter of vital and almost 
innncliste moment— France ccnld, to a gwat extmt. affonl to be iadiffemit to what the 
diplomatirts of i;airoi« “‘ght decide as to the comi.IiiwUons m the East- In fact, tie 
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attiluJe of the French rei'rcscutJlive was bound to be far more that of resenre than was that 
of any other country represented in the CoDfeiencc. M. WadJington was exactly the man to 
play such a port. Ilia manners arc desenbed as a happy modimn between candour and reserve, 
be is not given, to flights of clocpienw, and his nature has a good basis of Saioa phlegm. 
The consequence was that he pursued a policy which did honour to himself, and did much 
to conserve the interests and restore the of his country. There were, as vre shall sec 

presently, some murmurs among small sections of French parties , but his policy received the 
approval of rational men of all lorties. There were two subjects alone on which ho was 
forced into a more active attitude. As an old arclnsologist and Hellenist, he shared the strong 
feeling among the majority of his connlrvmcn in favour of the enlargement of Greek territory 
and freedom; and he was the leader of the party in the Congress which put forward Greek 
claims, and he found an cameet supporter in Count Corti, the Italian representative. The French 
plenipotentiary appealed, according to the report in one of the journals, to the fact that sneh an 
enlightened jTince as Kmg Leopold of Belgium had been offered the crown of Greece, and hod 
refused it on the ground that the country could not really Lve so long os it was limited to 
its present frontiers, lie next argued that the main object of the Congress was to assure 
the peace of Europe, hut how long couM that peace be mamUincd if this thorn were left 
iu the side of Greece and Turkey? The chkf opponent of M. Waddiagton was Lord Bcacons- 
fiuIJ, who on the occasion found it necessary to defend Torley; and one of the most mteresting 
sessions of the Congress is said to have been that in which the two Icadmg representatives of 
England and France nrged with all their arts of eloqnena their reflective convictions upon 
this great controversy. At we all know, the qoesGon was not settled at the Congress, and it is for 
posterity to pronounce whether the thorongh project put forward by the French Minister was 
more calculated to obtain peace than the temporary expedient advocated by the other Powers. 

The other question upon which M Waddiogton hod to depart from hu reserve, or upon 
winch he at least could not m^tain a mere nentmbty, vras m reference to the secret treaty 
by which Cyprus was annexed and the English protectorate of Asia Mmor estabhshed. 
There vvaa no doubt that his want of snCccss in preventing the realisation of these projects was 
r^arJed by a large section of his countiyinen as a distmet failure. Many of the French papers 
declared that the Mediterranean, which Louis Napoleon was said to have once desenbed as a 
French lake, had now gone completely under the control of England, and the result was a large 
amount of vituperation in some of the more Chauvinist journals and from the mouths of some 
of the least responsible French poLticians- 

M. WaJJington on his return from the Congress made a bold stand against these attacks, 

* and on December 14th delivered an important speech in the SenaU, in reply to a question put 
by M. Gontaut Biron, defending not only Hs action id Berlm, but the steps by which he 
had followed it up. The instructions, he said, which the French plenipotentianes had received 
were to defend the interests of France, to maintain peace, to do nothing to prejudice French 
nevitra^ty, and to avoid all engagements coneeining the future. These conditions, he went on, 
had been carried out, and France left the Omgwss as free as she entered it. She supported 
the execution of the Berlm Treaty. No doubt thae were difficulties, but they could be over- 
come. Regarding Greece, if. TFadJmgton said that in the action wbcL France had mitiated 
‘the fundamental idea was to obtain for that country a sufficient frontier. France still hoped 
to secure for her "the shores of Yolo and Arts, half of Thessaly, and a porton of Thrace.” 
The Foreign Minister uonnd up by referenoea to matters of detail, into which we need not 
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enter; suHice it to ay tiiat Lis speecL maiie aa excdkot iajpreaion, and tLal tLe poLry defcndod 
met with general approval. 

We now conje to tLe time when M. WaddingtoB 'v** rai-as! (o a highor but, as was soon 
proved, less tianijnii position. TLe fall ot Marshal Macilahon was accompanied by the resig- 
nation of JI. Dixfanre ; the octogenaran statesmaa tbinLing that, having rescued the RepuLHi* 
from the penis that had been assailing «t, and eccn the instalbtlon of a really Itepnllknn 
President in M Grevy, the time had come for his retirement into private life. 'There was 
natnrallj considerable reluctencc on the port of his cdlleagijcs to consent to this act of 
abnegation at a time when there was still the aficr-swen from recent storms in the public 
mind; Lot M. Dulanre proved mflexihle. M. Grevy thus, at the wry threshold of his new 
career, found himself face to face with the most trying of all questions — that of choosing his 
Prime Minister He tnmed to if. dVa<lJington in this didjeulfy. We can easily understand 
the BsotiTcs which lay at the bottom of the Ptc*idenl'8 selection. Proiabiy a man of his calm 
temperament and moderate views Aiould fed naturally attracted towards a man of M. Waddlogton's 
sobriety of jodgmest and tnnqnil dispccition. Moreover, it was most important to show to 
Europe that the change la the interior politics ot Fnnee to a mote democratic ri^ine did not 
imply more tnrhulcnt actmn abroad, as Lings who believed in Divine right, and Allnistert who 
hated Liberalism, might be only too ready to behove or pretend. He accordingly songht to 
retain the services of hi. Waddiogton, who might be trusted to still punue the aune oooisCt 
and who ha/I given the stroogeet proofs of both the desire for malntainisg peace, and the 
abOity to help that great cause. Jf. Waddingtoa, (hen, was created Prime Minister, and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in February, 1879. Ihe nomination, it must bo aehnowledgeil, 
was not received with great aitisfaction, and dangers were predicted which afterwrents proved 
not to be imaginary. In the first place, it was pointed ont— -we know not with how much tmth->* 
that ^I. Waddington was not a fertona grain to U. Gambctta; and M. Gambetta at this 
period exercised such paramount control over public opinion that nobody whom he did not love 
was supposed capable of re ta min g power for any lengthened period. Thm the moderntion of 
M. Waddlogton’s Bepohlicanism was considered iaconvcnieiJ, at a time when the Assembly were 
composed for the most part of men of the advanced school, in whose minds the excesfca of the 
De Broglie Ministry had created a BepuBhesn reaefios, under the infiaence of which the extreme 
party became predominant. Finally, it was objected that 5f. Waddington, while he wasaflaent 
and occasionally forcible speaker, had yet none of that vU oraforieo which tames away popular 
audiences, and was also without that commanding personal influence which overcomes personal 
opposition. The general opinlan, accordingly, seemed to he that his would be an interim Ministry 
whiidi would gradually pave tbe way for one between the comparative Conservatism of Dufanre * 
and the more advanced Radicalism of the left wing. Probably, as among most politicians in 
similar cases, the wish was father to the thoogbl. At all events, before long, it was clearly to 
be seen that M. TVaddington would not be allowed to repose upon a bed of roses, fie had at 
the very commencement of his Premierahip* to deal with a question upon which reccndliatioa 
in opinion between moderate Libeiahsm and Radicalism was imposaihle, and which deeply excited 
the political passions of the population. This was the question of the Amnrety. general 

ments of this subject are known, the ertreme parties being represinted by those who te- 
gaidcd the Communists as common law c rim ina ls , desemag the severest punishment the law 
could inflict, and tho«e who considered the entire body as either misled simplftonq or jotriotic 
martyre. 
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Jl. ‘Waddington nnder those cmnimstances conM acarcely follow any other poLcy than that 
of pursuing a middle course, and he accordingly carried measures which, stopping short of a 
complete Amnesty, restored sereral btmdreds of the imfortonate Communists to their homes. 
But the n‘<i media rarely prores ratisfoetoiy in poLfical affairs, and the consequence ^ras that 
this subject of the Amnesty still remained an open and n hnmmg question, on winch complete 
reconciliation was impossible between the Minister and certain sectiona of the Chambers Another 
thing which tended to divide the Ministiy waa the Edncation Bill, inhuduced by M. Jules 
Ferry, M. "W'addington’s Minister of Education. The reader need not be afraid that we sLill 
enter into any di«cnssIona of the menU of the memorahle Article 7 in that measure, which 
has become in French polities almost as great a 6e/e mnreas the "Compound nonseholdcr,” who 
sat as an Old hlan of tie Sea on the debates as to Reform, or the 25th 'Clause, which 
darkened the discussions on our own Education BiU ; snffice it to say that the Article wa.s one 
which dealt with one of those pohtico-ietigioiis questions on which the minds of men most 
do differ and their passions are most easQy aroused. M. Waddington again found himself 
in a most uncomfortable position between the contending parbes. While the frremls of 
Clericalism denounced him as a traitor to all religion, tic riolent Republicans insigtcd on seeing 
in him o secret abettor of the Jesmta. Again M. Waddington'* disposition and training 
tended to malre him an impartial arbiter between the factions on both sides- lie is himself 
a Protestant, and had, therefore, probably none of that unsparing rancour against the Church 
of Rome which eo often distiognishes (hose who bare left her bosom after having once dwelt 
therein. On (be other hind, he did not, of course, m«ve an edocition which tended to mairo 
him in any way inclined to tolerate the excessive pretensions of ecclesiastinsni. Tlic cry went 
forth accordingly that be was lukewarm, and that he blew hot and cold in reference to this 
great qt^estion, on which society had for the most part ranged itself into clearly dcGncd and 
bitterly hostile camps. To this was added the even more damaging ancrtion that the ^Iinistry 
was divided against itself, and that white M. Jalcs Ferry was ready to go favt he ivas kept 
back by a secretly reactionary sttpenor- Besides, there was in the Ministry of M. Waddington 
another colleague on whom unquestionably the affections of M Giunbetta and the more 
alvaneed Radicals were finally eet. This was M. de Freycinet, the Prune Mmi'ter of France, 
who had been the chief co.idjutor of the young dictator, os he was then called, dnnog the con- 
teat with Germany, and who was credited with a more comm-iniling indindu-illty than M. 
Waddington could by cbim to. It was id vain, under eircoinstanees like these, that the IVcmier 
declared his firm adherence, in one of the lest speeches he ever made, to the policy enundateil 
in Article 7, and hia complete agreement with bis colleagues on the subject. Hn fall was a 
*forcgone eonrliision, and therefore little surprise was manifested when, on the rc-assembling of 
Parhament after (he vacation, there were signs of dissatisfaction which threatened to end in open 
revolt For awhile the Minister sncceedcd in baffling bis vnemies, lor the iiSerunt sections 
were not united, and had not yet found a good DeW of battle At length, however, the 
malady which had long been hovering over the Cabinet ended m an acute crisi«, and M. Waddington 
handed in his resignation. For some days there were negotiatioDs as to whether a rc-eonstruetion 
of the Government would uot rcatorc its preatigf, and one of the propolis spoken of was to 
retain M. Waddington m the post of Ftaeign Minister, m which he ha.1 done so much to 
restore the eonfidenee of Europe m the pacifie mtentions of IVancc. This plan also fell through, 
and M. Waddington retired altogether for the nooicnt into private life, and loi* suececde'l hy 
hi. de rreycinet. 
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It is Bot Ukclj that the privacy will last rerjr loog, u his foriime, his abilities, his oihcial 
experience, and his admitted inte^frily mahe JI. Waddingten a roan towards whom Uie constructors 
of Cahinets instinctively tarn. He iirolaWy has enoni^ of the Ang-lo-Saion in him to feel 
comp-iralively indxITerent on the subject, and roay K* cspected to enjoy the delights of life 
•which large estates can afford to the lover of out-door »p<‘Tt, and a well..%tiHk«l library to the 
ardent student. In any case, he has done mlEcient to mark him ont as one who has deserved 
well of his country. 
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T he present Czar of Russia, lite hw picilecessor the Emperor Nicholas, has heen fortunate 
in enlisting on behalf of himself and his empire the services of some of the most brilliant 
and successful diplomatists of the present centuiy. Piioce Gortschakoff has giiiJed the destinies 
of Russia with a hand ns powerful and sure as that with which Prince Bismarck has built up 
the German Empire ; and whenever the Russian Chancellor retires from the active control of 
affairs, it is regarded as certain in oiTtcial circles at St Petersburg that he will be succecdeil 
by the subject of our present biography, one of the most distinguished of living Russiau 
diploraatists. Count Peter Andreivitseh Schonnioff, or Schhvnloff, is still comparatively youfig, 
considering the number of years m which he has been a prominent figure in connection with 
tho affairs of the great northern empire. He is descended from a noble Russian family^ 
that has now enjojed its anstoccutie honoun for a pcrioil of nearly three centuries— a family 
which has on many occasions in its history rendered signal service to the rulers of Russia. 
Count SchouvaloQ was hem in the year 182$, and at an early ago entered the military service. 
In 1S51 ho was advanced to the rank of general, and afterwards filled the offices of mHitary 
attnehd in Paris, functionary in the llimstry of the Interior, and Govcmor-Oe'neml of the 
Baltic provinces. Orc.itly to the surprise of soaefy in St. Petersburg, in 1660 — that is, when 
he was only thirty-eight j'Mrs of age — Count Schouvaloll was appointed to the post of Chief 
of the Secret Police, third section of the Imperial Chanccilmc. From the peculiar and delicate 
duties att.aohing to it, this position readers the bolder of the office second only in importance 
and power to the Emperor him=elf. 

Before describing the elective maoaer ia which the Count acquitted himself in his new 
functions, some csplination of the nature of the office itself must furnished on behalf of 
the re.a<ler who may not be aeqaainted with the modut tpfTondt of the chiefs of the Russian 
Secret Police. This vre are fortunately enabled to do tom a work published in Germany, 
eiititleil " Saint Petorshurg Society/' which has been translated into English. It appears 
th.at in 1S20 the seeret power of anrveilLince, whwh had been abolished by a previous 
Czar, wa.s re-e«tablishc»I by the Emperor Nicholas. Under the title of the TLml Division of 
the Supremo Court of Justice belonipng to his Imperial Slajesly, there exists an organisation 
“designed to bring into a more regular ^rfeni the semt control hitherto more freely eicrcisol 
over all suepieious inhabitants of the empre” There 's stationed in every C0D«uIcrable 
Riis.5nn town a colonel or captain of tho gendarme corps, who wears a light blue uniform, 
whoso official sphere is not ncturately dchned, hut who is recogniscit as the overseer of the 
authorities of the province, and who is entitled to demand all information eoncorning its alFairs. 
Tliig officer is vidfeil .after sunset by his tmptogSi, or spies, lie is affable in Lis demeanour to 
everybmlv. It is his liismes'! to eommnnicafe everjlliing whuh excites attention or de«crTt« 
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Bolice in any war, to his snpcrior, the thief of the ‘n»lrcl Divis'on, already allnded to, and who 
U the lughest ofSeer of the empire, enjoying the intlinate confidence cl the Czar, allhoogh he 
does not bear the title of miaislcr. He is anjoainted with the ininnlest State detaik, which in 
tom he mates known to the Emperor himself. “There is no limit to his power within the 
bonnds of the empire. The snireillanee of the beharioar of Busslans hring abroad, and the 
correspondence with the agents whom they employ, k carried on directly hy the Third DiTision. 
who are in constant and hrely mtercoorsc with the Foreign OSice, not infrcqnently giving it 
advice, which is scarcely to be distinguished from command. During the prosperous days, 
C'pecially when hivctolas stood at the height of hfe power, and in which, (to nse the etprcssion 
of a well-known and noble wit) 'the Emperor of Russia had only to sneeze, and the fowls in 
Spam went to sleep half an bonr earher than nsnal,’ the claims which the Third Division made 
on the pliability td tie Russian diplomacy went so far that, in spite of the csemplary patience 
and forbearance of the nee-Chancellor, Coant Nesselrode, there were not iafreqnenfly conflicts 
of a most pamfol nature. tVlio does not still remember the sensation caused by the prond 
answer of Count Pahlen, onr envt^ in Paris, when he was leqniied to watdi over the hehavionr 
of the Enssians residing in France at the time of the July Eevolntioa, and from whom the Third 
Division had to fxihout to the words, 'I am a diplomatift, not a spy' (meteiarjj^" For some 
years the impoTtant ofEco of chief of the divison. was held by Count, afterwards Prince,, Orlofi, 
who in 1850 signed the Pans treaty of peace, on behalf of Russia. Orloff resg&isg office in 
1857, he was sncceeded by Prince 'fTasrily Dolgomld, as ofScial who utterly lacked the fimsm 
whidi dutingnished both his predecessor and encceesor. The Third DIvuioa now sank in 
inSoence and position, and m 1860 Dolgoroka afforded a signal mstance of his inespacity. A 
plot was formed against the Emperor's life, and this plot was matured withoct the knowledge 
either of the secret or the public police. While the Czar was walking m his summer gaidm, a 
stndent named KankosoS fired a pistol at him. The members of the Third Divirion had made 
light of various bints privately given to them, "and shared the mtsfortuae of the Governor-General 
of St. Petersburg, and of the head of the police, in not having arrested the peraon. of the 
criminal, and made the man speak freely respexHing himself and his associates." Dndcr these 
circumstanccB, and finding the oBice too much for him, the noble head of the dcpirtmcnt 
resigned his functions. Great difficulty waa eiperienccd in the appointment of his successor, 
when just at this critical juncture it was fouDil that Connt Peter Schouvaloff, Governor-General of 
Livonia and Courland, had arrived in the capital to tender hb thanks for the dignity lately 
conferred upon lum, and to receive in person the golden cords of office. The Count had many 
ailvantagesj he was a par/ml geattHomae. credited with a fine sense of honour; all the 
membera of the Imperial fanuly bad known bim from infamy; and he had already proreif 
hirnBclf a capable administrator. The Count consequently received the appointment. “ Tie new 
ticitd td the TVuri Divcnm fuRihhcd » loiSSiamV of Via enpability on ftie very first day of 
hi3 appointment. In KankosoS’s abode there had been found a number of pieces of paper, 
tom into shreds, with which no one knew what to do, although they alone could laid to an 
eiplanation as to the real name of the obdurate and mute miscreant and of those of bis 
accomplwea. SchouvalofE scat for a plate of glass, and ordered the scrajs of paper, which 
were written on both sides, to he placed upon it; these Were placed and re-placcl, and read 
backwanls and forwsnls. until the connection was formed ; and thus the secret was unraTeHed 
which hail hefore seemed impenetrable. Eqaally eucctxsfidly did the^ rlring young statesman 
endure the difficult task of sitting in the Court samaioned for the invcsligafibn of the ont^. 
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side by side 'witb tie Tougb, Iffw-ttaided Mmaiicff, anniling all dtspnle with tie man, and, 
neTertheless, overtormng all his reactionaiy effiorts for the extermination of culture and liberty." 

In Russia the powerful and en«*ssful diplomatist is a mart for envy and latrffue. Havin'' 
attained the position of first subject of the mpire before reaching his fortieth year, there is little 
ground for eurptise, therefore, that Count Seiow^aloS should have made many foes. Upon this 
point the writer to whom wc are already indebted obsen-es, “As an advocate of the national 
democratic ultras, the chief of the Third Diviaon rejoices m the special hostihty of the ifiliulin 
chqnc (Dimitri Milintm is llinistcr for TTar, and his hrother Nicholas was Seerftaiy of Sl.ifc 
for Poland, and leader of the national party) ; with the heir-apparent he has had many a 
quarrel, because he has discovered the young nobleman’s correspondence with Alsakoff and 
other Slavophilists ; the Iiibeml party of the nobtli^ cannot pardon their former colleague for the 
fact that, at his instigation, in the year 1867, the refractory Petersburg Provmcial Assembly wa« 
closed, and the head of it (Schouraloff’s own cousin) sent abroad; the Empress regards the 
Count as a bad Christian, because he has repeatedly eueccssftilly oppo«ed her fan.ititfal confessor; 
Ignatieff and the men of the Panslavist coterie hate in Schouvaloff the peace-loving renlkt, 
who has shown no feeling noe appremtion either for Czechic lamentations or for Galician 
remonstrances, and who, under all circninstances, keeps in view tbc advantage of the State, 
and who knows too accomtely the weaknesses of the existing order of things to wub, unless 
utterly obliged, to put them to the test of unprepared Eastern adventure." Schonvoloil’s position, 
u consequence of the machinations of Us enemies, was more than once endangered, but, at 
the critical moment, the Emperor stood by Um, and be acquired such power os to procure for 
himself the name of Peter the Fourth. In the year 187i Scbonvalofi was despotched by tbc 
Czar to Nice, with the reputed object of breaking oS the secret muon between tbs court lady 
Alexandrine Shukowski and the Grand Duke Alexis: but the diplomatist who bad nnravelled 
the threads of many secret conspiracies was tn this mstanco batOed ty a woman. 

Abates in Cental Asia became the all-absorbing topic of convmation both in the English 
and the Russian capital tow.mls the close of 1S72. The Court of St. James's was disturbed by the 
Attitude of Russu in Afghanietou, and Bnbsh interests were threatened by the hostilities which 
broke out between Rus«ia and Khiva. In January, 1873, thiuefore, Count SebouvaJoff, who 
was represented os enjoying the special cooliJcnce of the Czar in this matter, was degpatcheil 
to England in order to tender certam cz]>lanatioas regarding the intcmleil eipclition to Khiva, 
as well 88 to elucidate other points of Russian policy which appeared inimical to the Englu-h 
Cabinet, ibn account of this mission was subsequently given by Earl Granville in a de«piteh 
to Her Jlajcsty’s llinister at St. Peterebnrg. The following is the substance of the Josjatch i— 

• With regard to the expedition to Khiva, it was true that it was decided upon for next ipnng. 

To give on idea of its chaocter it was suflicient to ay that it would consist of four Isiltalions 
and a half. Its object was to punah acts of brigandage, to recover fifty Russian pnwnm, ami 
to teach the Khan tliat such conduct on bis part eouU not be continued with the itnpumty in 
which the moderation of Russia had led bim to believe. Not only was it far from (ho Emperor 
to tale posswrsioa of Khiva, but positive orders bad been prepared to prevent it, and directions 
given that the conditions imposed should be such as cuulJ not m any w^ay lead to a prolongeil 
ocenpauey of Khiva. Count Schouvaloff repeated the suipn.-* which the Emperor, eofertammg 
such sentiments, felt at the uneasiness which it wa* said existed in England on the subject, and 
be gave me most decided aa-urance that 1 might give positive assuranoa to PKlhuncfit tm the 
matter. tVith regard to the uneasiness wbu* nuebt exist m England on the subject of Central 
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n<'(W in any way, In >it* anjvrlor, Oie fVtel of tfcf Tb'ml DiraVia, aIrM'lr alloilfj t/>, ami 
tn tiic liigliofl olTiCCT of file twipiTr, tl»e intimate confs>?ea<v of the Crar, n’ltoaRL lie 

docs not Ijeaf tUe tilU of mim*ter. lie n actjuainlwl with tbe piiaaWi Slate iletail*, wfivJi h 
tarn be makes known lo tlic Ilrajxror bJtnwlf. "Tbere U bo Innit lo lii* jowre witbia lb" 
booads of tbc empire. Tlie anrmllanfie of the liebasinttf of lnhi;? airfoail, anJ tb» 

eomspondonee mth the B^renla wliom they empbjy, M «rjie<l on ilirreljy by tbe Tliml Dinsvin, 
wba are in comlaTit and lively inUrfootse wiiH the V'wrijjn OSiee, not infrvfjnfnlly giving >t 
aclvice, wbwli i* scawolv lo be di^nguisliol ftiwn comman 1. Daricfj tbe j"Ti»petT>fu days, 
«-*jicrialIy wlu-o JCicliebu itood at t?»e h"«"bl of bi* |wwer, and in whie!» (to os'’ Ibe expn>»i''n 
of a well-knawn and noblo w:l) 'tbe Kmperor of no««ia bvl only lo sneeze, and the fonla in 
Spam Went to sleep half an boor earlier Iban Ibo claiin* wbirb tie Tliinl iJimbm made 

on Ibe pliability of the Itrman ilipbvmaey went ao faz tbat, in spite of tbe eaemplaiy j^fcrae" 
and forbearance of the ’Vice-Chancellor, Cnont Xp««lfoJc, there were not infreqocntly coaHict* 
of a most painfal natnre. Vt'ho does not still remember the sensation caoseJ by the p."ond 
answer of Count Pahlen, our envoy in I'aris, when he was rwjuirrd to watch over the hcliaiiour 
of the Ru.«s!ans residing in Prance at the time of the Joly Hevolation, and from whom the Third 
Ditiiiion had to Fabtnil to Ibe words, ‘I am » diplomatist, not a spy' (*6*ektfi)f‘' Tot some 
years; the important oficc of chief of the difi<i«n was bcM by Count, afterwards PriBce, .OrloCf, 
who in ISSC signed the Paris treaty of peace, on behalf of nossia. Orloff ren'gniog ofilce In 
1SS7, he wu snccceded by Prueo W'awily Polgomki, an ofliebl who otlerly lacked the firrsBre* 
which diftiognished both bis pr(d>'ce)tMr aad eoeressor. The Third Pisisioa new sank bi 
inEnenca and position, and in Hdd DoIgoruVi affiirdeil a signit instance of hia incapoctty. \ 
plot WAS formed sgniast the Emperor's life, ao'l this plot was matore'! without the knowledge 
either of the fccret or the pnlUe police. VVliile the Caar was walking in his summer garden, a 
sliident named Rarakcsolf firwl a pwtol nt him. The nembers of the Third Divliacn had made 
light of varions hints ptivately given to them, " and shateil the mUfortune of the Govcmor-Gencral 
of St. retersburg, and of the hca'l of the police, in not having arreetdl the pcrs'in of the 
criminal, and made the man speak freily respecting himicU and his assuciatcs." irnder thi‘«e 
circnnistanccs, and finding the oOlce too loach for him, the noble heail of the dcpirtment 
resigned h» fnncUons. Great difficolty was wpeneneed in the appointment of his euc«*:or, 
when just at this cnticwl juncture it was found that Cooat Peter Schouvaloff, Oovcrnor-Gcnetal of 
Livonia and Conrland, hsd aenved in tbc capital to tender his thanks for the dignity lately 
conferred upon him, and to receive m person the golden eonis of cDico. The Count had many 
advantages; he was a far/ait jjntMhoame, credited with a fine sense of honour; all Ihe 
members of the Imperul tunily luul known him from infancy; and he hail alieaily provoiJ 
himself a capable administrator. The Count eonsecjncntly received the appointment. "The new 
tidtS of lift TVord Divis-on iumiibed a VriHiaDt proof of bis capability on (he very first dav of 
bis appomtmeut In KarakosoPs abode there had been found a number of ptews of paper, 
tom into sWs, with which no om knew what to do, although they alone could lead to an 
cxpLinstion as to the real name of the obdorato and mute miscreant ond of those of h« 
accomplices. Sehouvalott sent for a plate of glass, and ordered the scraps of piper, wh»h 
were written on boOi gules, to be placed upon it, these were placed and re-placed, and rend 
backwards and forwards, unlfl the connection waa formed, and thus the secret was nnmrelled 
which had before scemeil impenetrable. Equally aacccssfully did the rising young statesman 
endure the difficnlt task ©f sitting in the Court summoned for the invwligation of the outrage. 
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Asia, 1 coulil not dcnj-lhc fact to Count SAonvaloff; the pw>j>!o of tliis countTy decidedly 
in favonr of Jicace, but a great jealousy existed as to Bnytlung wlikh riolly aiTi-eied our lionoiir 
and interest; that they were jartieularly alive to anything affi.«ting India; Uiat the pn'grciM of 
Ilo«sia in Asia Lad been considerable, and eomctlmcs, as it would apj>ear, like Jlnglanil in 
India I'Tid rrance in Algeria, more ao than Yins dcttKd by the wntral gorcniments; that the 
Clarendon and Gortschabolf arriingement, a]>{i.irvBtIjr agreeable to both Govemuicnt^ had met 
with great delay as to its linal settlement; that it was with the objett of coming to a settle- 
ment satisfactory to both countnes, and in a friendly and ccnriliatory spirit, that I Lad addrosed 
to your Eicelletiey the ihapatch of the 17th of October.” The campaign Khich caused so 
much soLcitndc closed vrith the complete submission of the Kliirans to the Russian arms. 

The circumstance of the happy marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to tlie Grand 
DuthKa ilane, only daughter of the Emperor Alexander, will be ftesh in the public recol- 
lection. The marriage rvas solemnised with imusoal pomp at St. retersburg on the 23ril of 
January, 187t, and on the 12fh of March folloiring the Dube and Pnehess of Edinburgh, 
accomjsiiued by her hlajesty the Queen, made a puhLc entry into Xnndoo. The royal 
progress evobed great popular enthusiasm. It renutoa to be menlioned in connection with this 
marriage, tliat Count Schouvaloff was entrusted with the prvliminary negotiations in rvUtwn 
thereto mth tho £ngli<h Court. The mission was conducted in a manner most satisfactory to 
the two Courts couocmed. 

On Count Schouvaloff being apj>omted Russian amlnssaJor (o Sh J.imcv's, it was said 
in some quarters that the oommabon was taotamoont to a scotcDCC of exile. This view, 
neveTthelesa, was erroneous. The chief of the Third Pivwion longed for a tviiose •which ho wsuU 
not otherwise obtain. Moreoicr, his appointment to Engbud was not dictated by the 
jealousy of Fnnce OortschaVoQ, but was owing to the personal wUb of the Czar that Rumus 
should have a representative in London who was thoroughly acquainted •with ba wishes and. 
aims, and vrho, at a momeotous tune, could place before the Britaah Cabinet Russian policy 
in a light conformable with the true intentions of the Czar. A Rnssian writer thus comments 
upon Count Schouvaloff at this later stage of his career:— “At forty-five yeara of ago he 
hail become the Czar’s most trusted connsellor and friend ; and as he had been for years the 
most influential man in Russia, it was a mistabe to say when, in 1S7C, he accepted the 
ambassadorship to London that he had been promoted. Punug the right years in which he 
was chief of the Third Pinsion, and had sncwssfuly defeated eeveral of the revolntionary 
sriiemea of the Nihilists — a society which bad grown up during his regime, and had become 
powerful— his energies had been strained to the utmost; the great cares and arduous btwnrs 
of hia position had made life burdensome. Hts aSechocate and gifted wife, who was proud 
of his distinguished abilities and conspieaoas station, saw with alarm that his health and e\cn 
his life were endangered ly the long strain j and bebg, moreover, herself of a retiring, home- 
loving temperament, entreated her hnsband to accept the C*ai:*a appomtoent of the 
mission, which would allow him the benefit of change and comparative rest. As Schouvaloff’# 
nncompromismg opposition to Eastern adventures in Russia's went and unsettled condition 
waa so well bnown. he was the more i^tle for l!» English office. In the spring of 1870 
be resigned his position as Chief of Police, and went as ambassador to England, where he 
has materially contnlnted to preient the onthwab of a war between England and Riis-<iaj 
but his situation for the last year has been by m> means wholly agreeable, and his mnk has 
not saicd him from even royal indignities, whiih may be said to have culminated in that of 
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his being offidallj presented to BaLw and Hobart Pashas. Fujallr, at the time of Lord 
Derb/s resigMb'on, when the diplomatw relations between Rnssia and England assnmed the 
most threatening aspect, the Rnosian ambassador. Count Schouxaloff, ceased to attend the 
Queen s Court. It is said that Lord Salisbury one day waited ni-on SehouTaloff, annonneing 
that the Queen had observed his absence, and had eipressed a hope for his early reappearanc^ 
approach on the part of Lord Sahsbuty resulted in Count Sehouvaloll’s recent 
mission to St.^ Petersburg, and m the so-called Salisbnry-Schonvaloff agreement, on the 
strength of which England consented to attend the Berlin Congress." This statement, which 
was penned in the middle of 1S78, while probably inaceuiate in some of its personal details, 
sufficiently shows the high regard m «hich the Connt has always been held by the Emperor 
Alexander. 

In the difficult and deheate negotiations which arose between England and Russia in connection 
with Turkey and the Eastern Question generally. Coant Schouvaloff rendered essential service 
to Ilia country as well as to the cause of pence. Early m 1878, and at a critical stage of the 
jVnglo-Rnssian relations, the Count departed on a mission from London to St. Petersburg. 
This incident, together with the sabstitntion of Prince Lobanoff for General Ignatieff as Russian 
ambassador at Constantinople, was supposed to point to a p.icifie solution of a difficult question. 
In the Russian capital the groat desire was to bring about a good understanding with England, 
and it was believed that by Coant Schonvaloff's means the prclmunaries to a Congrees would 
be arranged. As generally asticipafed, the Coant’s nM«»ion proved successful. The meeting 
of the Congress was eventually arranged to take place at Berlin. Abroad, tlua was unquestionably 
as B brilliant diplomatie tnninpb for England, and there vras no case recorded in hirtoiy 
where a nation had obtained so great a result with so relatively small a display of force. ^Vlut 
greatly enhanced the credit of this achievement was the Enropeas character of the questions 
for which England had staked her prestige, thereby silencing those with whom the sclfi^hnoes 
of English pohey had been a byword. Yet after Connt Schonvaloff’s return to London the 
prospects of peace seemed clouded; but eventually the clonds cleared away. Huch of the credit 
for this was given to the bnlliant Russian diplomatist. He was descnled by the correspondent 
of the Ikiifj Aocs at St. Petersburg, as representing that portion of Russian society by far the 
mort intelligent and the most Earopean, which, while adiocatmg every pos-ible Governmental 
reform, was the most determined o]^)oi>cnt of Rmslavist Jacobinism. "This, under the cloak 
of nationality, orthodoxy, and autocracy, has for some time poat made immense progress; it has 
urged on the war with Turkey, and so it is now agitating for war mth England. The rej'resentahves 
of these sentimenta and ideas, of which Moscow is the coitre, and the Ca:tU« of if. Katkoff 
the organ, are to he found everywhere, and some occupy very high posihons. These view the 
arrival of Count Schouvaloff with great displeasure, and, dreadmg his return to office m Russia 
as the successor of Prince Gortscbakidr, are exertmg themselves to the utmost to opjese him." 
The same writer further ohserved that "Count Schouvaloff'* acceptance with the Emperor 
Alexander is to be regarded as a sure iwf of the pacific disposition of that monarch, and of 
his equitable intentions with reference to the future settlement of the East At his very first 
interview with the Emperor he is said to have asauled the treaty of San Su-fano and iu 
framers with rare frankness and boldness, representing the great mischief they hail caused by 
risk-ing the compromise, by a policy of adventure and giddiness, of the results of the brilliant 
wDitaiy achievements, and of so many saonfices. He pointed out that Russia was thereby 
placed in such a posiuon as compelled her either to begin the work over again, which would 
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itiUn mcriCeos I'"’*® Hlh^rto aatU, wUifc ivsue woal.1 le niy oHCT-rtain; or 

oW to jUM m all »->»«nl»al i«Mnls. Tht inflofoce of who wufjht lo f'"** 

tl^e titaly no mislalif, had lill tUi-n jm-sorccd tlic iUttstun tlat EngUnd wn not in wumort, 
and Hat slic might, after all, be ratitOol wjlh tft<* »*'mb!aafT of coa(ii>!aooj. But Count 
SchoafaloS lo haw aacw»lf»l itt drstrojing tbit tUuiionj ami iLe iwprossioa prulacnl 

npon the mind of the Crat by his uawwnwl •talctneot, wa* reported to ha»c Utn »o deep 
that no efforts of ha aiUftsarW'* conld *«ce«*l ia removing or even wealcaiag it." 

The BetUn Congtcfs met on the 13th of Jnne, llaseta having consrento*! that the whole of 
the provigions of the San Stefano treatj shoahl be diseiawsl. M htio the Cor{jrrj--v was rilling 
an ineident ocenm-d \n London vrhuii threw the whole of the Eaghsh polJliea! world into a 
fectoent. The GUU newspaper published the (cil of a «»wt Aagb-Bu*dan igrwajent, sigowl 
on Iho SfJth of Hay at the Foreign Office by Lord Jiah'sbnry and Count S<.LoUTalolI. By this 
treaty, the Powers ^reoil tliat Bulgaria siiouhl be diriJod into two prorinpt's, of whiJi 
the northern one should be independent, and the roclhrrn one governed lihe an English oclony, 
the Governor being apiointed for five or ten years with the consent of Europe, Southern 
Bnlgarii was not to reach Uie dlgeaa- ^rbisb troops were not to nafer Bulgaria in time of 
peace, but only on war or insnrrwtioa being thnatened. The rupotior oCIccrr of the mihtu 
in wntbem Bulgira to lo named by the Saltan. Eniofo to KttJu the erganjation of lh» 
Greeh and other Chrutias promcos. The Rosstin OoTommeot not to Le joid its indemnity 
in land. Bayazid to be restored to the Torls, but Batoom and Kars might Uveice BusjtaB, 
the Britub Oovemtoeat bolding that altbongh this cstenrion of Bnssa was a danger to Turley, 
"the duty of protecting the Oltosiaa Empire from this danger, which heuerforth snll mt 
largely (lyuite n«nt« tpln«U) open llsglaod, on Lo elTretcd without ciposing Enropo to the 
cnlamitus of a fresh war/' Subject to these points, the British Oovemment cngagi-d not to 
dispote the articles of the preluninary Triaty of Son Stefano. Failing the proposition, Ly 
cocunofl consent, of fresh modifications ia Congress, the slovo Memorandum was to lie a mutnal , 
engagement for the plciupoteutiaries of Bussia and Great BnUin. Bat the British Govcmoiept 
Tcservedto thciiistlT» eertain points, of which the following were of the most consequence First, 
without touching on the territona! question, they reserved to Ihcmwlves to iBscuss the question 
of the navigation of tho Danube, in which England had tights by treaty. Soeondly, the 
Englidi Gatemment pcsetred to themselves the right to discuss in Congress all questions relative 
to tho Straits. Bat the llussian ambassador of London took cognisance of the verbal communi- 
cation which he had mode to the Prinripal Secretary of State, that is to say, the Imperial 
Cabinet stood by the declaration of Lotd Derby of May 6, 1877, and notably, "the existing 
arrangements made under European sioctiOD, wldch regulate the navigation of the Bosphoras and 
the Dardanelles, appear to them (the Bntisb Govcnmenl) wise and ealataty, and there would 
be, in their judgment, eenons objections to their alteiatioa ia any material particular." And the 
Rusnan plempotentuuy would insist «t Ibe Congress on the ttatx* ;ie. 

This very unusual document — whose paUicatioD was shown to be the result of departmental 
carelessness — puzzled equally the two pobtical parties. In certam chkf respects it ceded the 
points for which Hr Gladstone and his foends had long contended. Bat it had also other 
effects The Government did not deny « affirm the autheabdly of the document when 
queshoned, bat merely complained of its eurreptitious jmbliation; while Lord Houghloa 
stated m the Honse of Imids that the chai^ of public opinion, cspemlly in France, wluch 
had followed upon the publication of the ^leement had been most noticeable, and was mort 
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pmifnl to the dignitj of this eoimby. The document was sttbseqtientl7 shown to he in ereiy 
jKirticnhir exact. 

The work of the Congress, chiefly lemarlmhle for the dismemherment of TnrLey, pro- 
ceeded apace. ^Thcn the Greek chums came to he discnssed, they were snpporteJ hy France 
and Italy with little cr no reserre. Lord Seaconsfield delivered an able speech, m the course 
of which he ohserved that he would not have been in favour himself of having the Con'^resa 
define the new limits of Greece, hnt he would, nevertheles», mate no opposition to the plan 
which Lid been proposed. His lordship’s speech drew forth a brief reply from Count 
Schouvaloff. The latter plenipotentbiy said that the Slavs were the brothers of the Greets, 
that there was no antagonism between them whatever, and that Russia wonlJ prove this by 
Earescrrcdly supporting tbe motion snbmittcd to the Congress. The resolution inviting tbe 
Snblime Porte to come to an understanding with the Government of the Hellenic tinodom 
for the recfafication of the frontiers was nltunately adopted. By the subsequent acquisition of 
Cyprus nnder a treafy with Turkey, Eogland was raid to have stolen a march upon Kussia. 
The Salhbniy-Schonvaloff ITemorandnia was made the subject of debate in both Houses of 
Parliament. In the Lords it was defended by Lord Salisbury, who maintained that the 
secret agreement was nothing more than one of (hose confldential comicimicatiODS to which 
an Governments nasi resort, ts part of their diplomacy. Lord Carnarvon and the hTarqnis 
of Bath, however, condemned the coarse of the Government ; while Lord Granville remarhed 
that bat for the sarrepbtiema report in the GM« we shoold hare been amply dopes u to 
the poll^ of the ^Imistry, and os to the real oiuDcaningness of the histrionio display which 
they had gone throogL Air. Gladstone, rising daring the debate m the House of Commons, 
asked how the SchoaraloS-Salisbaiy agreement conld be reconcOed with the declarations of the 
Government? They had categorically, solemnly, and frequently declared that tbe whole matter 
of the treaty of San Stefono was for the consJeration of Europe, and that till it was laid 
in its entirety before the Congress they would not enter the latter. How would the 
Goremment reconcile their signing the agreement with the enunciation of this wholesome 
principle, and with the good faith whkh should prevail between one power and another f On 
this and the other matters embodied in Lord Hartmgton’s re^Iution the Government, not- 
withstanding, ohLiined a large majon^. 

An interesting pictnre of Count Schouvaloff appears in » httle work entitled “The 
Russians of To-day,” consistiiig of sksfehes of various phases of Russian life. “A former 
general of cavalry," says the author, "who afterwards filled the office of Minister of Pobce, 
he has that quiet urbanity which notlniig can raffle, and that patience in listening (seeming 
(o agree with the speaker aR the while) which is a great art. Pamfolly polite with small 
folk, from whom he has nothing to hope; cheery when jt ia his business to loot pleasant, 
and earuKlly persnarive when he has ‘assutanoes* to give; he is, jehape, of all diplomatists 
the best fashioned for talking over poEticiaiis of ehallow wit. Now and then the bluatness 
of the cavalry officer break's out in his oflersincw, and he strokes his thick moustache with 
a scowl. Bat he masters himself in a moment. It must be a very stupid, shuffling 
minfefer who provokes him to grimace in fins way. aud he seems to reflect on eecon.l 
thoughta that it is not worth his while to be angry with the creature. Count Schouvaloff 
baa a peculiar mordant wit which he uses upon occasions j and his contempt for popular 
msfitotions, jouinaL-ts, and Liberal pohfaoaas, is so complete that it verges upon indolavnoe. 
Think of what must be felt towards labeials by • former Afinister of Pohee-a man who 
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fit 

haa tran»iwrtM f>t t^o«e to Ui»i* »rf>uM fill \Yeilmin*tfT IIs^l »o>^ 

Trafalgar 5<^i3are tno!" 

The prwemtion of prarc l■^’tnren Oreat llrifain an<J Uii-'^ta ha« Iirg^lv atlrihutoil 

to the peT'iia.'nve rloqnenc** an'l argwnxait*, »« well a» tin* »*mn~ i^rt-'iial inrurnce, of Count 
SclioAtvalotr. Trotn tlic fpKw «f tla* wflurtw, lu-««ra«, li? l«»« aiti'v lrt!n n'lnore'l. In 
1S79 ho rwirnl hU lotion of rcoall from t?»o Court of St- Jitno«'». Variott* rarmi«o« han* 
boon inclulgwl in a* to the «n«o of thi* flop, Iwt iu real groond* «inaol ohviotMlr l»* 
Vnown. One riasa of jorroni prcpfe^fing to hare finTal hnowlfalgo r>t the mailer hate not 
*creple<l to affirm that the Count is not »o liigli in fasour as he was fortnorl/ »ilh the 
Crjr. Other pmons, howeser — and there, proluUr, (he lr*f inf’rmeil — affirm (hat ronlial and 
perfect goodwill ilill eawl* Vlween the llin|i«Tor anil his late dislingutshwl Bm1o«e»ilor in 
I«ndon, anil that Count S< houTalo/f will inmtahlj }<• the luesi-sror of the Teftorahle 
Prince Gortaehahoff when the Itas<ian Chanoellorvhip Incline* wrant- 

We may aiW that Cormt Sohouralott is marrieil to the wrlow of Chiint Orl.-ilT-Pavyil.ifr, 
ari amiahle ami lughlt aecoraplwheil Udy, who 1»3* alwav* licen % faTouiite in Coert circle* 
at St. rcterslmrg. 
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T he hox, sir artuur Hamilton cordon, g c m g , u di*fmguuhe<j servant of the 

Crown, comes of an illostnoo* ancestry. He lathe fourth son of that Earl of Aberdeen who 
"as Prime Jlinlstcr of England dunng the critical penoil of the Crimean Mar, and who enjoyed 
the confidence of Her Sfajesty and the Pnnee Consort in a degree rarely accorded to the political 
leaders of the country. The lineage of the Gordons is an honourable and an ancient one. 
According to BorVe, the Gordons, Karls of Aberdeen, and the Gordons, Dukes of Gordon and 
Marqui<es of Iluntly, denve from a common progenitor — the Earls preserving throughout male 
descent, the Dukee springing from the beir-fcmale of the senior hne, Ehrabcth Gordon One 
Ihitricl; Gordon, who was shun at the battle of Arbroath, obtawed charters tmder the Great Seal, 
from James III. m HSl, from James IV. u I50o, and from James V. m 151*. The family 
grew m gobstance, lands, and importance, until the time of Sir Jobs Gordon of lladdo, who was 
second in command to the Manjnis of finntly over ti»e forces roiH-d against the Covenanters 
in 16?0, and was created a Baronet of Nova Srotta in 1012, by Charles 1., for his distinguisheil 
condnet st the lottle of TurrelT. In 1013 Sir John defended the Honsc of Kellie agomst 
the Covenanters, but beii^ obliged to capitolate, he was sect to Eihubnrgh and imprisoned 
in a church there, which afterwards bore tbe name of Iladdo's Hulc He was subseqoestly 
tried, condemned, and executed at the Cross of Edinburgh m ICtl ilis estates were forfeileil, 
and they remamed tinder scquerimtioa ontil the time of tbe Restoration The first Earl was the 
eminent lawyer, Sir George Gordon of flaildo, who, occapviBg tbe otiice of Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Scotland jn 1683, was m the same year elevated to the peerage under the titles of 
Lord Haddo, SlethHc, Tarns, and Kellie, Viscount rorm.artine, and Earl of Aberdeen. Tlie 
great-grandson of this nobleman was the fourth Earl. George Gordon, K.G , K.T.. P.C., 
il.ik., F.B.S., F.S.A., F.II.S., who was bom m 17St, and was created a Viscount of tbe United 
Kingdom on the l«t of June, JS14 Ilis lordship was twice married , but none of the children by his 
* first martage, with the daughter of the Marquis of Abercom, survived. By his second marriage, 
with the nhet of Viscount Ilamnfon and mother of the pre^nt Duke of Abercom, he had 
four sons and one daughter; his fourtb son, « we have seen, bemg the subject of the present 
bi'igrajihy. The Earl, who was one of the iiJo.t highly-esteemed Enghsh statesmen of his 
time, filled various important imbJic oflSces, drpkmratic and mmistenal. be ivas Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs from 2nd June, IbSS, to Sod November, 1830, and agam from 2nd Sep- 
tcmlwr, 1S41, to 5th July, 1846. He was constituted Fust Lord of the Treasury, 28th of 
December, 1852, and after aa evntmg and hawssmg period m connection with public affairs, 
resigned offico on the 7th of February. 1853 He was made a Knight of the Garter; was 
also Lord-Liciitenaat and Sheriff Princiiwl of Abetdeenshire. Ranger of Greenwich Park, and 
Chmcellor of Kino's Colleoe, AlenWn. ^ Deceml*r, JSCO. 
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The filth Eatl led ao ttudistiasuished carwe, and his eucccsaor — who was born in ISll-^tcr 
a life of Tomajjiic ad-rejitnTe, whose details wew made puUic a few years ago, was accidentally 
drowned on a Torage from Boston to ^Iclbooroe, on the 27th of Jannary, 1870. lie was sncceoded 
hy his brother, the seventh and present Carl. 

Sir Arthnr Gordon was horn m the year 1829. At an early he was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, gimlnatmg MA. in 1S31, being then only twenty-two years of age. 
Dnirag the momentons period of the hreahK^ ant of the Crimean H'ar, 1852-35, he ims 
private secretarv to the Pnme Minister, the Earl of Aberdeen. In 1854 he was elected in the 
Liberal interest member for Beverley, and sat m the House of Conunons daring the following 
three or fonr sessions. The hon. member obtained a te«pectfal hearing whenever he addressed 
the House In May, 1835, when Mr Bcrbeley litoaght forward his annual motion in favour of the 
Ballot, Sir (then Mr.) Arthur Gordon supported him m a maiden speech. He voted for the motion, 
ho oWrveil, not so much becarse be thought it was likely to prove a panacea for the evils 

that evirtcd in our electoral system, bat m the hope tliat it might tend to eradicate, or at 

least materiallj to tlnnmwh, thoce eviU of which they were all aware, and which they all pro- 
fioed at Unst to deplore. He did not believe that the most perfect system which H waa in 
the power of man to dense — he did not believe that any amount of safegnards, of checks, of 
balances, of eblnrately-eontrivcd systems of voting— n ould be entirely snificieot to chcole 
lirilitry, so long u human caCnrc remained what it was. So long as there were venal rotete, 

so long woukl votes be sold Bat the boa. mem)«r at the same tune I’cliei'ed that a 

measure such as that then proposeil was very moeb calculated to cheefe corruption in its 
grosrect form. He (liooght that it would cheeh the dimt and scandalous tralHc in rotes that 
St present existed. Bat there was another evil connected with the electoral system, which 

appearal to him to be far greater than that of direct briLur — he meant the evil of mttmJdatios— 

liecuRsc, while be liod no sympathy whatever with the man who trafficked in his vote as a 
piece of toerehambse, and sold it to the highest bidder, be bad great sympathy with those 
persons who, entertaining convientious convictions, and desiring honestly to eierose the 
privileges which had been giveu to them by the laws of tie eonnby, were yet afraid to do so 
from the circumstance that they knew that their own prosperity in life, and the prospects of 
their famay, might be mined by a cnn«cieotious adherence to that which they bdleved to bo 
their doty, ^'ilh these men, he repeated, he had much sympathy, and it was for their sake 
chiefiy that ho sopportod the motion. Moreover, he saw no constitutional ohjeetion to the 

measure, which he considered would he productive of great practical benefit. Such were the 

j-iineijal argunmits upon wluch Mr. Gordon Bopporied the Ballot, twenty years before *1 
became the Uw of the land. v 

On the ITih of July, 1855, 5fr. Koebuck moved his vote of «u«ure upon the memhers of 
the .\benlwn Cabinet in coonectwo with the disaster* to the army in the Cnmea. In Fijeolcing 
iij.on this raoti..n, Mr Gordon urged that in condemning those who «n<lert.>ok the expedition 
to the Cnmea, oiheta were condomned far more than the Government of thU country. It was 
not any member of ilut llim«e, nor any Biglishinan, bat our great ally the Emperor of the French, 
who eharartere=erl th<«e who oppose.! the expedition aa the advocates of "timid counscla}” and 
the bon. and l.’aroed member for Sheffield would have the House declare by hi* motion that 
"timid t<mnwU” were the counsel* of reason and prudence. He ghonld oppose the propontion 
because a wa* iniiws?iUo to come to a satisfactory conclusion on the msufficiont material* collected 
by the rvmmittee, because the metolwr* of the committee were not unanfmoa* in impporting 
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that jTOj'o«ition, and because it ^cas unjost to visit with » rctrosj>ectue censure men who had 
already suffered to some extent from a vote of that lloaso. lie could not ha^c rested content 
to j^iTc a silent >ote on tlie question, rememhenng how nearly it concerned him that no andesetred 
censure should be cast upon one with whom he was so nearly connKted — the noble Lord lately at 
the head of Her Majesty's Goiemment (the Earl of Aberdeen), whore conduct it would ever 
be Lis privilege, as well as his duty, to dcfenil, and whose honour and fame he should ever 
cherish as his most valued inheritance. Mr. Roebuck's motion was disposed of by a vote on 
the previous question, moved by General IVcL Amongst other occasions upon which Mr. Gordon 
addressed the House ivas one which did him peculiar honoor. The loss of the Birkenhead, on the 
25th of February, lSo2, was a disaster which, from the circamstanccs furroundirg it, can never 
be forgotten by the English people. Nothing, however, was done to commemorate this loss in a 
worthy and fitting manner for several years. At length, on the ISth of July, 1S56, Mr. 
Gordon rose from Hs place in the House of Commons to ask the Home Secretary whether 
the Govermacnl would lake into consideration the propriety of erecting, in the chapel of 
Chelsea Hospital or elscuhere, some permanent memorial of the gallant and self-devoted 
conduct of the officers and men lost in Her Majesty’s ship Birkenhead. The hoa. member 
Kiid it was not an unfitting time, now (hat the Cnmron Tt'ar had happily terminated, 
to RcogntsQ services which, though of a peaceful character, were univerEally admitted to be 
as brilliant and distinguuhcd as any recorded in oor country’s annals. He then detailed the 
oicumstanoes of the loss of the Birkenhead — a disaster nbich railed forth a remarkable display 
of gallantry and self-devotion. There were on hoanl when the melancholy catastrophe ocenrred, 
in addition to the soldiers, a comber of women and chddren and sick persons hat he wished 
to call attention to was the calm heroism, the stem adherent to duty, the magnammous disregard 
of life shown by those bravo men while the vessel was going to pieces under their feet. The 
only boats available were filled with the women and children, and sent oS from the ship's side; 
so that the officers and soldiers, remaining on deck, dehberately deprived themselves of their 
only means of safety, and, calm and motionlow, awaited (be sinkmg of the vesrel. One of the 
survivors aftenvanls stated that all the officers received their orders and earned them out as if 
the men were embarking instead of going to the bottom; that, mdeed, he never saw an 
embarkabon conducted with such an absence of noise and confusion ; that there was not n single 
cry or murmur from any of the men; that just before the final plunge a suggestion h.iving been 
made that all who could swim should jump overboard and join the boats, the officers begged 
them not to do so, because the boats were filled with women and children, and must mevitably 
be swamped if their living freight were increased, when the men replied by a cheer, and only 
' three of them attempted to reach the boats. This act of cool heroism, which had been estimated 
at its full value not in this country alone, hut abroad — and had done much to sustam, ami even 
to raise, the high character of our army for unflinchmg disaplinc — was beyond all praise. sMter 
paying a well-deservcd tribute to the commandmg officer. Colonel Senton, who had gamed the 
affections of his men in an extraoidmary degree, Mr. Gordon added that an equal meed of praise 
was due to all the other officers and men present on this trying occasion. The youngest officer of 
the regiment, to whom life was full of hope and promise, trod the deck by the side of his 
commander with as firm a step, and too’^ upon the ghastly horrors of death with as much 
bravery and composure, as those who had bemi longest inured to pen]. He assuredly did not 
think it too late to mark the country's sense of the discipline and heroism of men who ha.1 
thus calmly eacrificcl their lives to save others. The Hou^ warmly cheered the hon. member. 
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The fiftlj Earl led an uc4istiD5tB«li«l earw, and las anttrssrtT— wbo wis Wto ia 184 l--after 
n life of romanlie udvisntare, whose details were made i^Ujc a few yfars a^o, -was nmdenUUy 
drowned on a vovapr from to MelWnw, on the 27tli of Jonnary, lS7t*. He wa« sccwedw! 

Ly his brother, the serenth and present Earl. 

Sir Arfhnr Gordon was bom id tie year 1S39. At na early age he was entered at Trinriy 
College. Cambndge, gmiinatiBg 5I..A- m I'iol, beiuff then only twenty-two years of ag*-. 
During the momentous period of tie irealing out of the Crimean Mar, I8 j 2-55, he was 
private secretary to tie Prime Minister, tie Earl of .Aberdeen. In lS5t he was cloeted in the 
Liberal interest member for Beverley, and sat ia tie Koose of Commons during the following 
three or four secsions. The bon. imnnber obtained a ie«pectf«l icarnss whenever he addrcswd 
tic Douse In ilay, Ifioj, when >lr Detiehy Virongit forward iiv annual TOidioa in favoni ot tic 
Ballot, Sir (then Mr.) Arthur Gordon suj'ported hiin m m Rtaolrn spi'cii. He eottvl for tic motion, 
be obwrved, not so mnei lieiouse he thought it was likely to prove a panacea for the evils 
that eii^cd m our electoral ST«f«n, but in the hope fiat it might tend to eradicate, or at 
least roatenfllly to diminish, tho«e enb of winch Ibey nere all aware, and which they all pro- 
feesed at Iw't to deplore. He did not l«lieve that the most perfict system which it was lo 
the power of man to dense— he did not beln-ic tW any amount of safegnards, of checks, of 
balances, of eblioratclr-eontnvcd eystetn* of voting—woulJ le entirely saCicient to chech 
briliery. so long as Immaa nature tctnaiBol what it was. So long as there were venal Toten, 
•o long wontJ rote* be w»ld. But the bon. oiemW at the wme time lelicred that a 
eiensurc euch aa that then pwij*>«e<t was very much ealenUted to cheek cormption in iH 
g ro ws ! form. lU thought that i! would check the ihmt and seandalous tnflic in vntea that 
at pre'cnt «aj»ted. Dot there was anothet eva tonneded with the electoral ^st«n, which 
npi««d to han to be far greater than that of direct bribeiy— he meant the cnl of iatinudalioa— 
boesnse, while he bad no sympathy whatever with the mac who tnfhcVed ia hn vote as n 
piece of merehasdise, and sold it to the higlieet bidder, he had great crmiathy with those 
pereons who, entertaining coiucieotioas convictions, and desiring honestlv to exercise the 
privileges whi^h had been given to them by the laws of the country, were yet afraid W do so 
from the nrcumstance that they knew that their own prosperity ia life, and the prospects of 
them fanuly, might he nuned by a conscientious adherence to that which thev beheved to be 
th«r duty. ITitb thee men, he repeated, he had moch sympathy, and it was for their sake 
chiefly that he supported the motion. Jloteover, be saw no constitutional objection to the 
measure, which he considered would be productive of great practical bencfiL Such were the 
prmeipal arguinents upon which Mr. Gordon so^iorted the Ballot, twenty years before ’t 
became the law of the land. » 

On the 17th of July, 1855, Jlr. Boebnefc moved bis vote of cen*tire upin the member* of 
tbe Aberdeen Cabinet lu connection with the disnsten to the army in the Crimea. In epcakmg 
njon this motion, 5D Gordon nrgeiJ that in roademoin^ tluras win !** 

to the Crima, others were condemned far more than the Gorernment of this country. It wa* 
not any member of that II..n=e. nor any Engbshman, but onr great ally the Emperor of the Trench, 
who eharactensed those who opposed the «pedit»n as the sdvocates of “timid counsels;" and 
the bon. and l£?atned member for SheffieM wonM have the House declare hv his motion that 
“timid wmafeb" were the coun-els of reason and pro-lenec. He should cjv^se the proporiuoB 
becansc it was impofsible to come to a satisfactory coneXasMu on the insulBciaDi matenals collected 
by the committee, because tbe merabers of the committee were not onanimous in eupporting 
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^'clcomed Avitli a long-contuia^J popping of gnus, great Mtl email, and with rovi and cheering, 
^'hich lasted till long after 1 had walked up to the surreyor-general’a hoii-<, prettily eitiuited 
in a little garden of nice flowers" The account of New Brunswick from which thi« extract 
IS taken is full of interest, and furnishes a comprehensive snrvey of the features of tins provmec 

In lfe66 Jlr. Gordon was appointed Governor and Commandcr-in-Chief of Tnmtlad, an appomt- 
meat which he held for four years, being transferred m 1370 to the Mauritius. In 1871 he became 
Sir Arthur Gordon by being created a Knight Commander of the Order of SS. Michael and George. 
In the year 1874 the British Empire was enlarged by the annexation of the Fiji Islands. So 
long b.icb as 1859 the islands had been offered by the king (ThakomLiu) and chiefs to the 
British Government, but they were not accepted. In the following year, however, the House of 
Commons granted a sum of £1,680 for expenditure in them, and various European settlements 
were made. Annexation to Great Bntam was again proposed in Parhament in 1872, but 

once more declined. The long*propo»ed change was at lengtli effected in 1874, when the 

unconditional cession of the islands to the Bnti--h Government was accepted by Sir Ilereiiles 
llobinson. 

The dodng scene in the transaction was thus described by the ccrrcsponilcat of the 
Ttwer^*— "The king and principal chiefs of (be Leeward Ubnds dt«ci 2 s«ed the terms enbrnitUil 
by Sir Hercules. The question was debated at length, and it was flnnlly decided to cede the 
ulands to Great Britain, triuting onrcseriedly to the justice and generosity of the Queen. 
This morning Thakomhau publicly signed (be deed of cession draim np by Mr. Inncs, the 
Attomey-General of New South Wales; and (he signatures of llatu Abel, Tui Boa, Ilatu 

Savonaea, and Katu Isikcli, were attached at the same tune. Sir Hercules Bohiuson said *. ‘ I 

accept in the Queen’s name the cession in the spirit m which it Las been offered. 1 think 
that in this nutter the king has acted the part of a great chief, in consulting as ho has 
done only the interest of his country. From my heart I wish Fiji pn»«pcnty, and peace and 
happiness to her people.’ Uis Excellency inUmatcU that he should not himself sign the 
document until he returned from his trip to the Windward Islands with tlio sigiiitnrea of (lie 
other chiefs. In the afternoon, accordingly, Sir Hercules sailed m the Pnrl for the kVmd- 
ward Islands. Eatn Savonaca, and Timothy the Ling’s second son, were on board. Thu DiJv, 
flying the FijUn standard, followed with (be kmg and his youngest son Joe." 

In commemoration of and after the completion of the cession King Thakomhau sent his 
club as a present to the Queen. Sir Arthur II. Gordon was appointed early in 1875 first 
goiemor of the new British possessions. The first slnVing event after the annexation was a 
U’riille outbreak of measles in tho islands. So fearful a hold did this epidemic obtain, that 
^60,0UO inhabitants were earned off out of a population of only tlixeo times that number. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Sir Arthur Oordoil wm beset by unusual difficulties in this 
new governorelup, tis rule speedily proved most benefiiaal, and the ulands made great prognw. 
But in 1870, the year following the nnnexaUon, it wa* apparent tlmt there were still a number 
of nalises who wore disaff«teil towards the British ml'-. In order to prevent a colluion 
between there natiics nnd the more civilised tnbes Sir Arthur Ooidon held meetings with the 
disaffected lijians of the mountains, and assured them of the real goodwill of the Oorernment 
towards them. Ho maile it a tine q*<i mim, nerotbeloBs, that they most aeknowledg'' the 
suprem-Tcy of the Government, (bey mnst abstam fcom murder, they must not carry off women 
from tlie Chrlstuia vill.iges, and they must abondou caambsliwn. He announced that all there 
things would bo reverely pumsbeO. At the same time be cstalhshrd a strong camp in a 
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and Sir George Grc/ al oucc nidicl Ibal JIw MajM/a OoTerntnenl ww cwUinly ptcparolto 
take mto cowidi-ration the propriety o! mcUng fomc pt*rmanent mmorial to comoieBiomtc 
the nujaammity and adherence to duty of these hiaTC men. 

At the general election of lSh7 Mr. Gonloo was a candidate for LisVeanl, hut utis 
defeated by ilr. Ttalph Grey. The falloniog year he accompanic*! Mr. Glarlitone (tis his private 
secretary) on his mission to the Ionian Islands. In ISBl ho was oppointod Lieutonant-Goxetnor 
of New Brunswick, a post which he held for five ycaw. The iwriod of his governorship of 
this colony was coiuparaU'ely peaceful and undisturbed, louring his stay in Ivew Brunswick 
Mr. Gordon made hunsell thoroughly ac({U3uitcd with the country, and in 1801 eoa 
tribnted to a volume entitled Vaeation Tcsrirfi, ««il Aal« Traret »* ISCl-S, edited by 
lilr. Francis Gallon, that section of the work enlilied “IViUcmess Joiinieys in New Brunswick. 
The author urole with considerable cerrt and attrsetirenen of style. The exploration of 
the lirers and forests of New Brunswick fonued the chief recitation of Ms leisure tune. As a 
specimen of his rcall) admtrahle powers of description, we will dte a passage from the work 
lauded to, which also shuns a sustvptihilily to the imprtssioBs of outward natuw that 
may fairly he described as poetic: — ^"The Bay of Chalcun pn-«m« a tivvt-like character 
for Bome dialanec from the point where the riTCr may stxioll) be scud to terminate, and certainly 
offers the most beautiful eocaery to be Men in the pfovinc*. 1 shall not soon forget my fiM 
visit to Campbelton, and conclusion to my nmble on this occasion. I bad gone alone vritli 
one of our Indians up n pretty valley to look at a Waver lake and house— a structure more 
resembling a rusty haystack than anything else— und hare seldom enjoyed n walk more. The 
views were lovely. Tine mount^a were ronnd about me— the pictuiw<iue 'Squaw's Cap,' the 
‘Slate ^fountain,' and the cone of the 'Sugar Loaf;' — the winding reaches of a majesUu river 
spread blue and sparkling below Uu heights on which X stood; eatUe peacefully re^xMcJ in 
the shade of noble forest trees ; comfortable hoosos were scattered here and there in view. 
Every breath of the pore dry air, every my of (he brilliant sunlight, seemed to Uelow a fresh 
supply of health and joyonsnm, and my moccasiscd foot sprang with lighter tread from tlic 
green turf, and brushed more swiftly over the plants and low hilberry bush« uhich thickly 
covered the hill-sidc, with every glance I gave at the clear Wiie sky above, or the fair scene below 
and around me. My short eanoe voyags from here to the mouth of the river was one of 
unmingled pleasure— except m so far as it was fo be the lost for many months to come; the 
river broadened out into the sea, and every golden fane grew deeper and wanner ns sunset 
approached, and lathed trees, and rocks, and hill-tops in one rich glow; nor could the nine 
iU^ally-set salmon-nets which I saw, and duly noted, deprive me of the pleasnrc I received, 
not through the eyes alone, but which fmgTcd through my whole frame. IVhere the frith' 
was alxjnt two miles broal 1 was met by the sorveyor.geneml and some of tie gentlemen of 
Campbelton, m a boat manned by six red-slurted lombcr-men, and followed by a little fleet 
of Indian canoes. The sun had set, hot the we^em «ky was all one flood of clear, transparent 
gold, against which the Ga^pfe monntams stood relieved m every shade of indigo and purple, 
reminding me of one of Jlitlais' pictures. The sea was calm as the sky, and as golden, refiecting 
on Its surface every hill an! little fleecy clmidkt. The echoes of the cannon, fired from Atholl 
Ilonse reverheiated granliy in the Cana^an valleys, being echoed and re-echoed from monntua 
to monntam. like prolonged peab of tbnader, m the still evening air; whilst life and animation 
were given to the scene by the scarlet shirt* of the throngs of lumber-men and the pictaresque 
groups waiting on the quay of the pretty little town to witness my landing, which was 
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wlcomed mth a loiig-coutinu«l ix-ppin- of guns, great and smal!, and mth ro^ and ehecrmc., 
^hicL lasted t.li long after I Lvl x^-alked up to the surreyor-general's house, prettily sitoat^ 
in a little ganlea of nice flowers." The account of Xew Brunswick from which tbs eitraet 
13 taken IS full of interest, and furni«liea a comprehensive survey of the features of this province. 

In IfcCC Mr.Gonlonwas appointed Governor and Commander.in-Chief of Tnmdad, an appoint- 
ment which he held for four years, being transferred in 1370 to the Maiinbus. In 1871 he became 
hir Arthur Gordon by bemg crealwl a Knight Commander of the Order of SS Jlichael and George. 
In the year 187-i the British Empire was enlarged by the annexation of the Fiji Islands. So 
Dg back as 1S59 the Ul.mtls had been offered by the king (Thakomban) and chiefs to lie 
British Government, but they were not accepted. In the following year, however, the House of 
Commons granted a sum of £1,880 for expenditnie in them, and vanons European settlements 
iiere made. Annexation to Great Britain was again proposed m Parliament m 1873, hut 
CD* more declined. The loug.propored change was at length effwted in 1874, when the 
nnconditional ccvsion of the islands to the Bn(i;.h Government ivas accepted hy Sir Hercules 
Bohinson. 

Tlie clo'Iug 80CUC in the trin^aotion was thus desenbod by the correspondent of the 
7i«e* The king and prmcipal chiefs of the Leeward LLiodi discnssed the terms snhmittetl 
ty Sir Hercules. The question was debated at length, and it was finaUy decided to cede the 
ulaaili to Great Bntun, trusting unrcocrscdly to the justice and generosity of the Queen. 
This morning Thakombau publicly signed the deed of cession drawn up by Mr. Innc«, the 
ittomcy-Gcneral of New South Wales; and the signatures of Ilatu Abel, Tui Bus, Batu 
Savonacn, and Ratn Isikch, were attadied at the same time. Sir Hercules Bobmson said i ‘ 1 
accept in the Queen's name the cession in the spirit in wbch it Las been offered. I think 
that in this matter the king has acted the part of a great cbef, in consulting as he has 
done only the interest of his cooatry. Prom my heart I wish Fiji prosperity, and peace and 
happbess to her jwplc.' His Excellency intimated that he should not himself sign the 
document witfl he returned from his tnp to the Wmdward Islands with the sigaatares of the 
other cb'efs. In the afternoon, accordingly. Sir llcrcnles sailed in the iVarl for the Wind- 
up Islands. Eatu Savanaca, and Tunothy the lung's second son, were on board- The Lido, 
flying the Fijian standard, followed with the lug and his yonngest son Joe." 

In commemoration of and after the completion of the cession King Thakomban sent b's 
club ns a present to the Queen. Sir Arthur H. Gordon was appointed early m 1875 first 
governor of the new British possessions. The first striking event after the annexation was a 
terrible ontbreak of measles in the islands. So fearfiil a hold did tbs epidenuc ohtam, that 
^50,000 inhabitants were earned off ont of « popolabon of only three tunes that number. 

Kotwithstandmg the fact that Sir Arthur Gordon was beset by unusual difficulties m ibm 
new governorsbp, his rule speedily proved iDO«t benefioal, and the islands made great progress. 

But in 1876, the year fallowing the annexabon, it was apparent that there were still a nnmber 
of natives who were disaffected towards the Bnbrii fule. In order to prevent a collision 
between these natives and the more civilised tnhes Sir -Vrthur Gordon held meetmgs with the 
disaffected Fijians of the mountains, and ossnred them of the real goodwill of the Government 
towards them. He made it a une qua non, nevertheless that they must acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Government, they most abstain from murder, they must not carry off women 
from the Christian villages, and they must abandon cannibalism. He announced that all these 
tl“ngs would be severely punished. At the same tune he established a strong camp in a 
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district utich. Ihongh for the most part Leathni, was fiMOdJy. I0 his rei>ort to the Ho®* 
GoTemment, Sir Arthur Gordon thus desoiled the progress of events All promaeJ well, 
and, but for the inj^Hlidoas meddling of onaulhoriseJ agents and the worhing of certain irilnl 
Jealousies, I belseTc out objects would have lieen peacefully attainoiL But this was not to !«» 
and on the 12lh of Apnl o ftirce of monntajncCTs from the Lower Stgatoha came down on 
the Christian Tillages on the edge of the titct, and on Ibo** sHualed on the boideis of the 
proTinces of Nadi and Nadroga In the Tillages of the Ballri, on the SigntoVa lisa, they 
murdered and ate eighteen women and children. In their attack on the N'adrog* Tillages they 
met with less success, l>emg rejiul'cd from all Lot the emailer towns, of which, howerer, they 
homed eleven. Almost on the same day they altacLnl some of the Tillage* in the neighbonr- 
hoexi of the camp at hiasancoho, and committed a few murders ; but they got eo serero » 
pimishing from the native police by whom the fort was garnsonetl that they atlemptrd n® 
more in that nuarter. It wm clear that the^ troubles most be pnt an end to, these outrages 
ptms'hed, and their repetition made anpoftibl*. I went down to the dielrict, arranged a plan 
of campaign, sent to Kew Zealand for 100 Snider nfles, and ptcicccJed to organise force*. 
I bad a «rtain nurober of armed police (native) drilled and disciplined after a fashion, who 
formed the gamson of Kasaacoko- These, nnder the command of my Captain 

hnollys, I eent to the northern district of the cannibals, who, on hearing of the oatbieak 
below, had given assntanee to the murdcren and fairly declared themselves in revolt. Os the 
MUthem Sigatoha a large force was raised nnder »y private semlary, Arthur Gordon. At 
Xasancoko the gamson of drilled police was replaced by lerie* from various provinces, under 
another of my personal staff, hfr. Le Uaute. These armies vreie to co*ojcnte and jirsveat 
the escape of Kaicolo to the wooded and inacceijsible regions of the great ceatnd range. The 
object aimed at was the capture of the Balin mtuderers and the siibj'ugatioa of those who 
protected them.'' The govoroor successfoUy accomplished his object. The forces be employrd 
broke the power of the canoiULl tribes along the whole line of operations, and captured a large 
number of the worst crimmals. Thirty.five of these prewmers were tried at or near the scenes 
of the murders of which they were Cound gmlty. The govemor commuted the apital sentence 
in tlM case of the greater nambet, but dCteea were condemned to death. This sharp but ne«ssary 
lesson bad a salutary effect m teaching the mountain tribes that they would not be allowed to 
and rav^e with impunity. Sn Aitbui Gordon continued to administer the affairs of 
our new colony with firmness and judgment. In 1877 he was appointed Her ilajcsty’s High 
CommiSEioner and Consul-General for the W^estem Parific. In this capomty the GovemoT of 
Piji concluded a treaty with the native ruler of the Samoan Islands, for the eslablidiment Wi 
those islands of a British coaling station and naval depot. % 

On the appointment of Sir Gercules BobiiisOD oa Governor of Cape Colony, in ISSO, Sir A. H. 
Gordon Vecame his successor in the Govemor^p of New 

In the year isis an important oorrespondence toot place between Sir Arthur Gordon and the 
late Ihri Eussell, angng cut of the rolnme of “EecoDectioas" pubhohed by the eminent Whig 
statesnmn. This cemspondenee was onginally punted in the 2V«er, and afterwards republished 
by permission On the l^c of Earl Bo#sdl’« work Sir Arthur Gordon wrote to the 
noble and •reaerable author, expresemg the mterest and pleasure with which he had read his 
volume, but at the same tune drawing his kndsh^s attration to a statement which had earned 
W snipnse. In dealing with the cmidnct of the negotiations which preceded the Crimean 
\\ar, 1«T<J Buseell remarked i—" The Austrian Government had feimed a Note of conciliation. 
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^ down to posterity nnJer a name not his own. lIJs «rlr J.fe xns net i' 
those preliminary signs of greatness which hare beralJeO (be after careers of m 
rulem. He seems to hare considered neither I-rticnbrircI^or "SV I 
• schoolboy. The only ft-nurfcallc fact in ha earlier years which tie dili-w*^ biomrl'^" i "* 
heea able to discorer Is that he was estremely font! of horses, an eaeellent io«i.m»« ^ 

OM OCc^oa, impatient at the absence of some hbonren of his father, he manamM" to d''\l"‘ 
work of sereral men himself The Stale of Ohio eras, in (he days of Grar>i». ? i. ^ 
paratirely yonng, and the greater pirt of iU inhahitanU had to spend their time^in pL*!!!"’* 
ai^y tie pnmeral forests. The con«eqoeace seas that yonng Grant did not receive anv 
adwniage of edneation. He C3rre<*sed at a very early period of his We a desire f 
railitaiy career, bat it was not withoot eome httle ddBcnliy that his father succeeded • 
him place*!. ^ getting 

At West Point be attracted attention by his character rather than by his intellect tr 
^ wpro<=ed to be impertnrhiWy good-natored, and to bo very averse to hostile encounters^ 
he seems to Lire impmsed his companions with the idea that it was not very safe to v h * 
hberlies with him. The time does not appear to have been altogether pleasant to him "f" 

0» the Southern aristocracy carried into the mihtaiy academy prejudices not quite comnat 
Republican institutions, and he was rather looked down open by the scions of f T ^ ' 

could still boast of their large herds of slaves. At West Point, too. Grant made the ” 
anec of many of the men whom he was afterwards destined to meet aofd the boom 
and the bloody throes of a civil war. In his own class there were no Jess than four tneaxrho^’^'^^ 
after destined to tale the position of coromandera in the forces of the Southern States • and^tiT*^ 
were other class-mates who, less fortunate than be, lost their lives in defence of the Unio ^ 
Grant did not take a high place in graduating, bmng twenty-first m a class of thirf--' • 

He then received a commission as second Uentenant. In the year 1815 it was decided that 
should he wrested from Slexico, and m the expedition which was sent to the State under G 
Zacharj- Taylor, young Grant was one of the officers. Ilis first action was the battle of P 1 
30 
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wsd it wo* oWtvea ot tim on ihU oeeanon tlat he foojjit with cool briTcry. In •nothcrcf the 
many cn-igcmenU tbit took rla« he attnde.1 the attention of hi* eommanJin^j and 

inado a first lientonant in the (leU; nha« in yet another battle, a happy df(ewr of hi* detiw 
•piineii on iioporUut position, and he was in eonsoqwneo r«*«I to the rank of captain by bfCTct. 
It was whilo sorritiff in this Merieaa fanspaii^ that fJeocfal firant met for the first tine. 
The future leader of the Southcnun was then in a hishcr p<>«itioo, and h»l brighter prwperts 
than Orant, for he was eorrinp as a colonel on th« staff of Orneral Scott. Vihen the two ®*n 
ncit met theur circamstaocea were rtrtngely dilTmnt. 

At the close of the Mexican war Grant married, aixl after some aorrice in other i<arts pf Xerth 
America, became fall captain in lb55. It will tho* 1* «on that he took from 1S15 to ISW 
to teach even a comparatively tnberdiiiatc rant, and thU, pethaps, had aomelhbg to do with 
the fact that in lS5t be rrtirwl from the army. iJi* retirement info ciril life did not, for 
many years, bring with it any profit InJee.1, it miwt be said that Grant was a man who, had 
it not been lor the pnenre of eiTcnmstatwrs calcnlatol to bnnj; onl his extraoidinaiy talents, 
would hare died a failure, or at any rate nnkoown. ife settled down in a small farm near St 
I«uis, and was content to cam hi* brvad by such humble work as gathering wood and bringing 
ifc to the neighhemnng town. Tins cmplnyment, natoioMy* prove very IntTifive, wA he 

Moght for mean* of adding to hts income. lie is saal *o have tri<*d his hand as a eollirtof of 
debts — not usually considered a very pleasant or eKvllmt office —as a hon<e agent, and to have 
been an nwnoc<»»Ial candidate for the post of County Jlngincer. The struggle was at last 
given up, evidently in desiviir, for m 1^59 he quitted Missouri fer Illinois, wLero hi* father and 
younger brother still earned on the business ot tanners i»nd b athcr^mler*. Here ho lirwl quietly 
for several years, a model of the quiet cititen'who is soppowd to trouble himself in no way about 
publlo ftlLiirs or the eonrems of others It is said thot he did not even eaat a vote nntil 15C0, 
and that he then rwordeil it again«t .M-raham lincola, Indivd, the war found Grant prolahly 
a* obscure an individual, so far a* puUw fame or notoriety wa* ^>ncvmed, as any man in the 
United States. 

At last came tho Civil ^Ya^, and wiih it Grant's opjxirtunity. The moment President 
Lincoln made ha first call for troops, the tanner was ready to abjure leather, and to enter on 
the career for which he prohobly felt instinctively his own rpecial fitness, lie modestly wrote to 
the Governor of his State to declare hi* readiness to accept any position "where he conld be 
U'efnl,” and meantiine set about csrelLDg voluntrers. He soon showed his power as an organiser 
of menj and when the time came for the employment of his toroc*, he ha,! brought theta to n 
slate of discipline not very usual among raw and inoty^rienecd troops drawn sndJcnlv from civil 
hie. It IS reported that while he was still without definite position he sought an interview wfjh 
General McClellan, who was then regarded sis the destinicd hfapoleou of the great confiict* The 
two men had been fellow^ffieers in oblen times; but McClellan was too great n being in those 
days to be easily reached, and the fortunately disappointed applicant had to return home. The 
Governor of Ulioou was more appreciative of Grant's talenU, and through his interest he became 
colonel of tho regiment of volunteers he bad raised. Sent on duty to the South, ho soon attained the 
rank of bngadier-generab It was not long brfore he gave proof of that promptitude and coolnefs, 
fearleiaiiess and tenacity of purpose, whiidi afterward* were the chief elements ia his Buccess. 
He had a difficult port, for he had fci watch Kentucl^, a State where opinions were dividt'd 
and the cause of the Union met with by no means onanimoas supjiort. 

He checkmated the Kentucky governor, who waa but too well deposed towards the 
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"War, was appointed to the position of Rosecranz, and hia Tcry first act was to forbid the surrender 
of Chattanooga. Before long he completely transformed the sitnatioa. The Soolhera. Commander, 
General Bra^, who but a few days prenonslj had been threatening Chattanooga, was now com- 
pelled to act upon the defensive, and shortly afterwards suffered defeat. It was soon after this 
that President Lincoln saw the necessi^ of appointing a commander-m-chief. The old title of 
lientenant-general, which had not been ctmfened on any officer since the days of Washington, was 
renewed on tie motion of Congress, and in Mardi, ISfi'i, Grant became general-in-chief of 
all the armies in the field 

The elevation of General Grant to *t>p« high position marked the beginning of the end of the 
war. He had made up his mind that tie Confederation waa not to be overpowered by small, 
or separate, or slow movements; and he resolved on a plan gigantic, combined, and ruthless. 
He determined that a joint attack should be made on the two great generals and the two great 
armies of the enemy. To General Sherman he entrusted the dnty of matchmg against General 
J. E. Johnston; while he himself undertook the mighty task of advancing against Generjl 

and Richmond, the capital of the Confederation. There is not m homan history, perhaps, 
a more wonderful ciample of the inflexible pursnit of a purpose than this campaign. He 
reorganised his forces in the single month of April, and on 3Iay dth, 1S04, he began his march. 
He was attacked in a place called the ''Wilderness”— “a tract of land,” writes one of the 
biographers of Grant (Major £. A. Jones), "entirely covered by dwarfish trees and brushwood, 
cat up by ravines and narrow streams.” A series of battles ensned, lasting over six days. Daring 
this teiriblo time fortune wavered from side to side. The bloody contest, which begin on hfiy Bth, 
was renewed on the following day, and went on, with little mtermption, till May lltb. It was 
on the morning of that day that Grant wrote a dispatch, containing another of those phrtiKS 
which, os we have remarked, formed one of the epochs of the war. "He have nou ended,” 
he 8ud, "the sixth day of very heavy fighting. The result to this time is much in our favour; 
our losses have been heavy, as well as those of the enemy— 1 think the losses of the enemy 
ntust be greater." And haring thus admitted the terrible nature of the fighting and the seriousness 
of hia own losses, he wound up with ihiv etatement — " I propose to fight it out on tills line, if 
it takes all summer.” Tlus supplies the keynoto to everything that followed. It showed the 
thorough indexibility of Grant's character, and his determination, come what might, to go on 
to his goal. 

So the etregglo went on: temfio battles, with terrific looses, following each other witli awful 
rapidity ; Grant, now foiled, now Tietorions, but steadily advancing all the time. Leo endeavoured 
to turn him aside bv making a counter-movement and threatening Washinr^ton ; but Grant, leaving 
Lee to retire or advance north, os be pleased, and taking no notice of the anxiety of his GoTerumeat 
and the panic of the Northern population, advanced to Petersburg, which he consiilered 
of the keys to Richmond. By the time he had wnved before the formiw place his less ta! 
w^hed the appalling total of 70,000 meal Lee had in the same space lost only 40^000 bus, 
hut then the Southern General had an exhausted conntiy, t bankrupt exchequer, and a deeimited 
population to draw from, while behind Grant lay the eihanstless resouroa of the Is ems 

this consideration which justified Grant's apparent recklessness os to his own lasses^ is r<--- 
lessness in following out his puiposc. 

An attempt to tale Richmond by a tfap Je main failed, with terriil* I’ss. A 
effort under Butler and Grant was equally nnsnccessFiil; and it was onlr ietwva the lit .tiV 
Srvi of April, ISCa, or eight mouths after the begimung cf the mmpilgn, thm xmnss s~ 
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westward with the rwaainder of his anar, rndeaTonml to escajw from liLs fate, but he was at last 
surronndcd at Apionuttos, and at the Coiirt-hoase there the great Virginian gtncml, after 
mating his last charge, was compelled to yielJ on the Olh of ApriL The rurreoJer of the other 
armies of the scrath soon followed, and the terrible evil war was at an end. 

"When the time came for electing the socewsor to President Lincoln, the world of {olitkims 
and wire-pullers at once bore down upon the suctwfafal General, and there was an amusing 
Ktamhle between the Republicans and the Democrats as to who should hare Xht pretitye of 
running the great popular hern as their Domince. Grant, after his fashing, loohed down from his 
lofty tower of imjassistnesa and self-control oa the wtU eoatentions of rival parties, and hdd his 
pace. The Repnhhcan Convention managed to acenre his nrvicci at last; and he was nominated 
as their candiilalc for the Presidency, fits name over'hadowed all other compctitore, and he was 
elected Chief hlagistrate by an orerwhclintcg majority. 

On the 4th of March, 1SC9, he was instaDcd in his high cfTict; and he delii-ered in a 
brief disconrse on that occasion a very cieellent and, at the came time, highly characteristic sumroary 
of his ideas as to the dnbes of his new position. He recalled the fact that he had not sohdted 
the oEc« whn.li he held; and while diclaring that he bad a depute policy to oCer the eonntry, 
when the time came, he wonld always be trady to bow to what the eyinios of the coostry night 
be. The most Rmaxlsnble event in the first Adoinistiatien of Genml Grant was the scttla&'ent 
of the itlabama claiius. The eomparatiTe facility sritb which that nost haras-tng dilEcalty was 
finally got nd of Las made many people forget the real dangers which were at one time involved 
in it There* was the deepest bittcrneas of feeling on the subject in the United States ; the 
popular sentiment, tahen on the whole, was in favoor of advancing claims which this coontiy weuM 
have been almost certain to regard as exorbitant, and in a manner that onr rulers would haie 
almost as certainly felt IcucJ to resent Nor was this state of opinion oonfineJ to the masses. 
There were in the Senate many eminent men who advcKated extreme Tiews on the question; and 
even within his own Cabinet General Grant found bostiLty to hia intentions. In spite of all 
this oppostiaii he persevered to tbe end, brought about the Genera arhitmtion, and so removed 
ia a peaceful and sitisfactoiy nunner a diSenl^ which for yeare had disturbed the relations 
of the two great Anglo-Saxon countn'w. This eiDgle achievement wonld alone entitle the Presidency 
of General Grant to Uie rank of a aucKssfu] and useful Admiautration. It woiJd be useless to 
enter into any detail on the many other qoesbons which arose during his terms of office. The 
Cuban question at one time threatened to seriously disturb the friendly rclatioss with Spain ; 
there being in the United States a stroog undcr-carrent of svmiathy with the efforts of the 
iasuigents to destroy the cannectwn of the island with the Ilome GovermaenG It was verv** 
much doe, too, to the President's ioitiatiTe that that marvelloos process of paying off the immense 
war debt was put into actum, and that the United States have tlna Iksl enaibl^i to rid of 
thrir burJeua in a way which has been the ghwy and the envy of other Staba. 

■When the tune came for again considering the question of the Presidency, a strong party 
favoured the re-nommatioa of Grant. Opposibon came from an unexpected quarter. There had 
grown up among the Eejmbheans a section whirit was inimical to the Preadent j«5oii3lly, and 
which, beside*, differed from him on the question of hia Sonthem policy. Thi^ were of opimon 
that the time had come for measures more condlutijiy and less vigorous towards the States that 
had formerly risen m rebellion. This view agreed with that of the Democtals; and so a -point 
of agreement was suppKed between the two parties. Mv. Horace Greeley, who had, as editor and 
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part-proprietor of flie yem Fork prorei bis tborou^h deTotfon to tbe principles of tiie 

Republican party, was ready at the same time to make the necessary concessions to the Democrats, 
and accordingly he was adopted at the democratic Coarcntion, and became the ]omt candidate of 
the Republicans who were hostile to Grant and the Democrats who were opposed to his policy. 
The opposition to the candidatnre of Mr. was both personal and political persoiwl in 

that he was regarded aa dangerously inclined to what Americans call " ’isms,” or, as we usually 
designate them, crotchets; and political, u> that the time was not yet considered npe for that 
piolii^ of decreased vigour in the Sooth which he recommended. The most interesting feature in 
the Drcsidential contest— at least, to the eye of the student of individual cLaracter — is the effect 
which it had on the private fortunes of Mr. Greeley. The excitement, followed by the dis- 
appointment of disastrous defeat, proved too mnch for his over-wrought brain, and his life 
of usefulness, and for the most part, of prosperity and happiness, ended amid circumstances of 
thiekening disaster and darkest gloom. 

Rrinstated in power hy a trinmphant majority. General Grant had a more troublous time 
than ia his fimt Administration. Party pohtics were terribly bitter in the United States ; and the 
prominent position he had held for so many years made him tie target for all kinds of attack. 
Rut the confidence of the country in his strength of character still remained ; and it was for a 
long time seriously discussed whether he should be nonunateJ as a candidate to tie Presidency 

for the third time. He himself betrayed no anxiety for the post ; and a letter of his to Senator 

Harry White was interpreted to mean that even if the office were offered to him he would not 

be ready to accept. Some unfortunate escapades by members of bis Cabinet at tlie same time 

did much to damage his Administration; and fioatiy, the idea of proposing hiai a third time 
was abandoned. 

Released from the cares of office, Genera) Grant was free to gratify that desire for travel 
which he had long possessed. He had apparently made up his mind to go through the world 
in his own qdet and unobtrusive Omnner, and with the modesty of the private cibxen. Probably 
to his own great surprise, the world willed it otherwise, and he was received everywhere with 
honours scarcely less magnificent, and in many cases fax more cordial, than those paid to royal 
pereonages. In England he was /e(ed and addressed and deputationised m a manner that must 
have been more than trying to him On the Continent he was treated with great cordiality : 
had interviews with monarchs and statesmen, and made ihrongiout the different kingdoms some- 
thing like a triumphal progress. In Asia, too, there was scarcely a Court which he did not visit, 
and where ha did not find that his fame had preceded turn. He was the guest of tings, the 
confidant of ministers ; became the friend of the dusky ruler of Siam, and was introduced into 
the awful presence of the Chinese Emperor; negotiated with Pxmoe Kcng thraagh iaferpreters, 
and talked familiarly with the English-affecting ministers of regenerated Japan. Nor even in 
those Kgioas sacred to the silent Sphinx and the mysterious past did the reticent General 
escape from the modem infliction of dentations and addresses He accepted the position with 
such grace as he could command; and, indeed, in some of those strange lands— notably in 
Chinai — he is said to have made hU most snccessfol attempts at oratory. On this tour he was 
accompanied by Mr. John Russell Young, one of the best known and most brilliant of 
American journalists; and in a volume entitled "Around the World with General Grant,” 
which has attained enormous popularity in the United States, will be found picturesque sketches 
of the different scenes visited, and a hfe-likc portrait of General Grant hintsclf. 

Once more landed, in 1879, on his native shores he was received with a welcome which showed 
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that ti* own coiintrjinea were dclenaine*! not to be ontdone lijr fomjrnm in marV* of rwpr* t for a« 
Vmerwuu liero. In all tlic eitien tlironi;li whieL he {ibiWiI there were n'Ure«wa flti-1 pwnade*, tlie 
booming of cannon and the glorits of toTchUght yiwpMJotM-, and all those oilier rign* of foWi* 
reejwt in whith onr American couana dlsphiy aneb enthn^tum nad inTentitenew*. It "-m found 
that hb absence from the United State# and the honour# «bich Kul !«#’n frud to him had tideii 
him gloriously over tliat critical period in the erMir** of the |wihHc man when he u paesing Ihreogh 
the transition from omaipotcnce to obscurity. He had had no r«rt in the bitter personal and 
political Btrngglca which had bwn divijing the country; and he came home unfettend bj party 
tbs and unembarrassed by personal enlmositie#. Under three rircumslancw, lha idea not nn. 
naturally grew up that politiciaBs might ngain hate to aceV la hi* candidature * resting ground 
from irrcconcilahk diffcrcncea as to princjplea and men; and a thir>l Prwi’Lney for Ceneral 
Omni; became among the open questions of Americnn }<o1itccs. 

General Grant is described by those who know Li/n intimately as by do means the 
reticent man in private for which he passes in public, ifr. JltmwII Vpong, for instance, in 
the work to which we have already alluded, gives «veral converatioBS of tlic Geacml, in 
which he spoke with frankness, rntclHgence, and Mowtitnes even with brilUancy, of the »en 
he had met and the times throagli which ho had passed- Another common fancy with regard 
to the ei.Pre«JeBt to which ifr. Young'# book ruoi eonnlcr is that he is Bot * 
reading man. He is said, ou the contrary, to devote n large portka of hU time to the study 
of questione which really interest him. Bat the •phm of such questions is undoublcilly 
narrow He is not emotional, and can* hlOe for those things which appeal to that *5dc 
of bunas nature. Shakespeare is to him a bojekas pmblem, mnac aa aliomioation, and the 
masterptcew of art no more than corioritics for which eecootrie Wings express aa untatclligtble 
admiration. But his knowledge cu all practical cubjecta is wUt and deep; and often i& the div 
cusaion of such quortsons he evinces a aurprisiog amoimt of infermation. 

It will be evident that General Grant*# part in the hbtoiy of the world is yet far from being 
played out. A man of his atrength of character can never sink into oblivion ; and if the ship 
of State ehoold approach stormy waters, the eye# of bis eonntry will certainly turn to the man 
who may l« trusted as a pilot, whom danger only cheers, ond who is calm amid the rage of 
ocean and the madness of the tempest. 
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J EAN JOSEPH XiOUIS BIi\NC, the eminent orator, historian, anil Socnlst, ■was Lom at 
JIadrid, of Prench parents, on the 2Sth of October, ISIS. His father was In-pecfor- 
General of Hoance to King Joseph Bonaparte, and came of an hononnhie ance'try. On the nnterml 
side, Louis Blanc was still more highly descended, his mother being a lady of the noble Corsican 
honse of Pozjo di Borgo. At the age of seTon, larais Blanc was placed in the college at 
Rhode*, in the Department of VAveyron, his father's return to France hanng been necessitated 
by the fill of the Empire When serenteen jeara of ago the younger Blanc's educ.ation bad 
been completed, and he was regarded as an accomplished schobr The collapse of Napoleon 
had naturally a seriona effect upon the fortunes of the Bkcc family, who were now greatly 
reduced in circumstances. Accordingly, in 1830, we find Louis Blanc in Pans, supplementing a 
small allowance which he received from his ancle by his exertions, first as n mathematical tutor, 
and subsequently as clerk to a firm of lawyers. In 1832, however, he found more congenni 
employment, being eogsged as mior to the son of hi. Ilaltette, n mechanist of Arms He had 
early begun to study politics, and on one occasion nearly drifted into the diplomatic service 
SI. Louis Blanc resided at Amaa for two years, contributiDg largely on liteiary and poliiical 
subjects, daring that period, to the Pregrh da Pa$-de-C>ilais He also earned off a pnre for two 
poems and an essay from the Academy of Arras. Leaviog Arras, be returned to Pans, where he 
commenced the career of a journalist. He cootnhuted to various political papers, and speedily 
attracted attention by the charms of his style, and his philosophical and historical knowledge. In 
1838 he founded the Pent du Pro^ra PoUtique, Soeial, el Lilidraire, in which he first laid down, 
upon an intelligible basis, the broad principles of the Socialistic theory, of which he had very 
early become enamoured. During the first year's evbtence of the new journal, an incident occurred 
which caused his name to be on the Kps of all Paris in less than twenty-four hours. It appears 
that he had published in bis organ a review of Iiouis Napoleon’s work, "Les Idfes NapoMonienues." 
^•Returning home the nest night after this review appeared — in October, 1839 he ims 
suddenly attacked from behind, and on turning round received a ■violent blow in the right eye 
from the stick of a ruffian. Being an eiceedii^ly short and by no means poiverful man, he 
ivas brutally beaten, and left for dead on the pavement The author of this outrage was never 
discovered, but by some persons it was ntfiibuted to the police. As the rcsalt of his injuries, 
H. Blanc was obliged to keep his bed for several weeks. A most singular circumstance is 
related in connection with this dasUidly assanlL Tho younger brother of M. Louis Bhnc was 
at this time at Rhodez. By one of those pecnlar intuitions which have sometimes been recorded, 
the absent one seems to have been impressed with the idea that some disaster was befalling his 
brother Louis at the very moment that the attack upon him occurred. Unable to resist the 
feeling that was so strong upon him, he at once vrrote to-Pans enquiring after the welfare of 
31 
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hts rclafiTC. Tl wi'i !''»* »'«riR6 incwleiit {jave riw (« Dnwa*' j>!*y «C Th C-r/*'” 
Jirolierf, wliifli, it vt\\ rwir-inWri^l, *Ut» l*»« Bl-nMmal ^ymptliy p*wlt“C Ktnf'" 
two ljrt>t\ifT* 

In \U' lUrue dn PrfijrU, M. HUne wntiUtwl liw thwri^^ on SocisJNm infli 
ttfnl af'i'luitj, Ui* jnjKft nfterwanl* ttpjxnrinp in a gi-juraf*' form in iJie fffll-Vn'iwn » 
"I/OrRaniM(ioti dii Travail." M IJlano now ol>fciin<sl a w'uh onl rnt>m«i.istj<- fopn^iri^y. 
Tlio French nnrhm'-ti imnii’iIwWy in Vin* iWif fat«n* Wlff/ They ww ^7 

charmc<] hy Ui.- Inthiney of hw itjle, hut capliwtM l.y the aymmetrical eimphritT of 
pchcmo, nnd llie f reshne*-! oT the vicwi adraurtsl. The wntal Mea of tije work 'ra» the 
of iudiniliitihsin, the outhor thil* liopin^ to tmhoe lh« people with the tloetrioe cf wntoal 
onil nelfare, nhuh rnn't Vio stuilieil anti lahoorcil for tinaelfUhly. Tlie Ci>jnnvnn«tic jirtocip e 
nas nl the loot of this idea. The wnter opposol the system of {suJiTiJwiI *n^ eomfetihio 
effetts in Wionr, and ndvocatc'l the ahisitptwft of the ladiiriduat in a tmI whole, where e^^h 
would rcceiio necordlag to hu oeols, and «mtr{hute according la liJa ahilUlef." The di'iDimra 
mliire of nmny of the ricwi cltvjuentty cxpoDndcd l>f M. Bbne hai Iwcn agsin 
dernowtnloil, nor has ll ever been prored by actual experience that hi* central iJe® cajwWr i 
being Imnri ile<l into action. 

In 18 H nj'pcaTDiJ M. Phtne’a *' Hirtoire de Pit Atis/' which was rom-emrf with the poUtic® 
history of rnuce from 1810 to 1810 In this work the nulhor giro b full «nd «9rel“'’ff 
account of the rcrolutien which set Isjux WiUippe upon the throne, and followed nj> Ihi* portion 
of hi* nvratiro ly b <lc.v]If attack upon the Orinns djnaily. I«ni* niOippe afUrivBJd* 
deelarcil that "it actcil bio b lnt(ering*ram against the bnlwarla of loyalty in Franco.*' In 
hi* Prrfoca to tlm History, M. I^tiU llhnc aaysi .“I nm BV’iii to write the history of wy 
own ih>-^ delicate and pcnlous task. The twuH of b rigid sclf-wamination, inslilnted licfot* 

I took up my pen, haring been to *c<)<i5t me Bliko of intetestoil nffcelient and of implacable 
nn’imosil’te*, 1 hare ventured to inter that I am competent to puw Judgment on men and 
thing* without wronging gusUee and without betrojing truth. The caosc of the noble, the rich, 
and the prosperous, is not the cause I serve; 1 belong by eonviction to a party that has com* 
mitted hlnmlcTS, mid sorely has it ntooed for tbem, but I i!n\ net enter tl>#t giorty HU the 
morrow after tta last defeat j consequently, I have not had cither to share in all it* hopes or 
to suffer personally in iU disasters. It ha*, Uierefore, been possible for me to keep my heart 
tree both from the rancour of diNippoinled pride, and from the venom that lurls men in feeling* of 
legitimate resentment." The work was exceedingly sacccstlol, which is pirtly considered owing to 
the exposure it gave of the scanihiloos jobbery aad immorality ot the Crown and i1* advisers, atid^ 
"partly to that passionate arJotir whieb changed the tranquillity of history into the 'vehemence* 
of a paraphlet.’’ In a literary sense, moreover, M. Blanc iioa produced no finer wort, dt 
combine* the academic pomp nilh the energy nnd fire which come from personal conrictloa. 
ITlietlier the author h'ls altogether succeeded Ihroogbout in m.anifcstlng that strict imgarlinlity 
which he claims is another question, and ooe upon which oydnions will naturally differ, according 
to the political bias of the reader. Some of tb* statesmen of the Orleans monarchy were 
tvoseat men, and acted, ns they believed, m the best interests of the conntrj' which was as dear 
to them as to men o£ Republican seutaoeats; bat M. Blano’s work could not hare exercised 
BO poweiful an influence if it had not utuuseLed undoubted misgoverament, acta of jobbery, 
and oppression As a fair specimen of the anthork eloquence, which ia' always clear, jioinfcd, 
and forcible, we may extract the following jossnge from the close of the "Histoire de T>ix 
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Ans;*’ — Open iLe history of Cartha^, Venice, Genoa, England, of all the nations famous for 
commerce, and you will see whether it was to timocons policy they owed the marvels of their 
opulence. I do not mean that the spirit of congest onght to be aroused araoii‘'»t us France 
does not desire the nations for subjects It 13 m her genius, seconded L 3 the Powers that 
adopt it, to save the world, not to enthral It. Where the English «tabhsh their own supremacy 
by force, we sow the seeds of thought Glononsly incapable of fixing herself, Francij is like 
the Jvilej she fecundates what she submerges, and she passes on. This is an add 1 t 10 n. 1 l reason 
uhy she should keep watch over bet own strength, since the nations advancing to freedom 
would sutler by our weakness, and eivihsation would be marred by our reverses " Then, after 
showing that the bourgeoisie is the natural gua'dian of the people, the hiatonan conhnues : 
“ If the boujgeoisie is nohl_v prompted, it can do everything for the regeneration of this country. 
Oiptive in its monopolies, devoted to the eoidid passions to which the selfishness of its principle 
condemns it, it would ruin France and itself, possessing, as it wonld, but the smallest portion 
of those qualities which high policy rcqnires. Instead, therefore, of standing aloof from the 
people, it must unite with it indissolnhly by taking the first steps towards a system which 
should nuke association, not competibon, the role of trade, which should generalise the posecssion 
of the instruments of labour, institute the banloag power of the poor, sad, in a word, abolish 
the serfdom of labour. In such an enterprise them would be equity and wisdom, intelligence 
and charity. Gathering fresh, tucy vigoor from lU contact with the people, and strengthened 
hy its coHipcmtiou, the bourgeoisie would find incalculable resources in its recovered security. 
Peacefully and for ever victonous over tbe spirit of sedition, it would not fear to look the 
Eunpe of the kings in the face, and to restore to Ikanee the language and the bearing of 
coagwnd. It would, moreover, fa heooming tbe nation, acquire sll the vutaes it now lacks, 
for If it has much ,to give to the people, it has much also to receive from it It can give 
the people instruction, true liberty, and tbe treasures that flow therefrom j it will receive 
from it energy, the might of manly insttncfs, love of greatness, aptitude for generous 
devotion. Precious exchange ! which would aavc and exalt oar country by the harmonious 
employment of the wfll, and the virtues cd all her children. As for us, we have never ceased 
to chensh this manly hope. It has sustained os in a task so fuU of sorrow and bitterness 
^Vhile portraying so many evils, we said to ourselves that tiiey were cot irreparable, that to 
put an end to them we mast submit to the painful neces-aty of asoertaming their causes and 
extent; that a day will come when the long insanity of our intestine quarrels will cease; that 
brotherhood, tliat source of all-endnnng strength and of all justice, will supersede our broiL 
and discords; that France, in fine, will resnnie her mflucnce over the affiiirs of the world, for 
*the benefit of civilisation, and for the weal of oppressed natioa* We should act hare written 
this hook were it to have been bat the funeral oration of oor country.” 

M. Louis Blanc played a prominent part on the outbreak of the Eevolution of 1S45 In 
consequence of his immense popularity with tbe working classes, he was named a member of 
the Provisional Government 31. de IsHnartine. m his Hutory of that period, describes tbe 
subject of this biography as amongst those gathered at the Hotel de VilJe, “concealed amidst 
the crowd hy his diminatiTe stature, but ever and anon reveaJmg himself by the fire of bis 
eye, the ener<-y of his gestures, the metaBic nnging of his voice, and the earnest activity of 
his movements.” And in founding the new Goreroment. M. L^ins Bbnc was “too enterpnsing 
in his ideas and too dear to the Sociahst sects, to be with impumty excluded from a government 
which tvtts founded on popular nnannmty.” In describing the Socialist party, of which 31. 
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M. de Lamartino, and tlmfc we grant to homanity this gift, as a joyous welcome to democracy ('•’ 
An order of abolition was drawn op and adopted m the midst of a dramatic scene. “After 
Laving heard it the members present ros^ with an electric movement of enthusiasm Dupont 
de 1 Dure, lAmartine, Arago, ifarte, Qemienx, Pagnerre, threw themselves into each other’s 
arms, hte men who Ixad preserved the wliolc himian race from deluges of blood.” The Provisional 
Goverament surrendered its power into the hands of tho National Assembly, to which hi Blanc 
was returned as one of the representatives of Rins by 120,000 votes In the Assembly he 
brought forward and carried the motion for a repeat of the law by which tho family of the 
Ilonap.artea was doomed to pcrpctnal esile. It was to the abrogation of this law that Louis 
Napoleon was indebted for permission to retom to France, and the same act, of course, indirectly 
led to that chain of events which ultimately placed tho third Napoleon upon tho throne. Before 
the elections were held, and on the 17th of March, 1843, a senons attempt was made to intimidate 
the Government by the populace. Lonis Blanc had for some months preceding been the idol 
of tlic Socialists. Large numbers of the people surrounded the Hotel de Ville, where Dupont 
lie IT.ure, Lanuirtine, and others, calmly awraited their appearanee A deputation was admitted, 
but their demands were so extravagant as to prove obnoxious even to Louis BItno, though he 
w.is the fniourito of the crowd. The Government maintained a firn attitude, and resisted the 
ultra*democnitic schemes proposed, whereupon the deputation retired in disgust. As insurrection 
plotted, but it wss rendered abortive by the efforts of Lamarliae and of GeaemJ Chasgamisr. 
The electioua were held, and the new assembly met. On the ISth of Moy, however, under the 
pretence of presenting a petition for the relief of Poland, a mob burst into the hall of the 
National Assembly. Louie Blano was wholly opposed to this act of intimidation, but notwith* 
standing his rcmonstninces, (be populace declined to be guided by his odnee, though they still 
exhibited the utmost sympathy mlb and respect for M Blanc personally. His enemies, 
nevertheless, used this and other incidents as a pretext for an attempt to prosecute him, and 
bis xume was speedily again in the mouth of ^ the capital But these charges ag.-unst the 
deputy fell to the ground, tho proposal to prosecute him being negatived by the National 
Assembly. The sanguinary insurrection of June in the same year followed, and in the midst 
of the terrible excitement which prevailed, and when the mmds of men were almost paralysed 
by terror, the old charge was revived, and M Btano'a proecnplion resolved upon. His hberty 
'vas voted away by tho very men who not long before had confessed that no charge could he 
sustained against him. One of the ieadera of the people was thus doomed to cxpenence the 
fickleness of those for whom he had assidaonsly laboured At this time of peril and national 
excitement, ho escaped, however, from the country, and took refuge in England. 

*’ la his exile, M. Louis BUno devoted bimsclf to political and hisfoncal literature. In 18{i) 
he published his "Appel aux HonneUa Gens,” and "C&tdohisme des Sociaiistes,” in 1850 
appeared his “Pages d’llistoirc de la Bevolution de Fevner," and in 1851 “Plus de Qirondics 
la K^pubhque Une et Indivisible." He also wrote a work entitled “Historical Eevelations,” 
which was intended to expose the misrepresentatwiia to Lord Normanby^a narrative of the 
events which occurred m Paris after the overthrow of Louis Philippa’s Government— a topic 
upon which ho was weU entitled to be heard ‘liia book was published in 1859 But the work 
which has brought M. LouU Blanc the most enduring reputation is his “ Uistoire de la Hdvo- 
Jution Franc-aiso," which was wntten during his resideooa m England. Of this history it has 
been remarked that "it is charactensed by extensive and original research, which has fre- 
queuUy enabled tie author to reveree (he comnwa verdicts on historical personages, and to 
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policcj who snppre<?cd the Central Committee on the prrtenep of its Iiein;? a political organi- 
sation. He (ioprecate<] divisions in the fami)/ of toilers through the desire of temporal^ 
personal advantage, and urged efforts for the gradoal and general emaneipation of labour, 
without disturbing public tranquillity or injuring anj legitinrite interest 

The centenary of Itonsaeau’a death was ceWnntcd in Pans, on the Hth of July, 1878, 
by Ibat portion of the Extreme Left which originally advocated a joint Voltaire and Rousseau 
festival. Tlie day above named was also the aoniTcrsat) of the capture of the Bastdie and of 
the Eea'l of Piles, or Festival of Federation. The Roassean Centenary meeting aas held m the 
Chateau d’Eau Circns, and hi. Ismis Blanc look the cliair. He addressed the meelin" on 
Rocseean’a wort and influence in bis u«nal ebiquont and accomplished styb’ — a stj lo which is 
admircil even by his politlail opponent*. After allnJing to Ronsseau’s works, and the various 
points in his career, the orator thus concluded — "The Revolution let loose passions which added 
tlieir bitterness to the struggle of ideas, and had the effect of exaggerating and obscuring tliem. 
Between tbe Girondins and JfonLagnards there was the same fatal misunderstanding as bad existed 
between Voltaire and Rousseau— a misnndefslandiog of which at times Voltaire felt the absurdity, 
as Ibis adroitable expression of his tesli6es- 'Jean Jacques and myself are like St. Peter and 
St Paul;* and why should we allow the recoHectiou of those who have made ns what we are to 
cast trouble in our ranks? IMiy should we weary ourselves in seeking wlut divides ns when 
it would bo so easy to fiml what unites ns ? Why should not our efforts tend to hasten the 
arrivnl of tbe moment when democracy sbaU be like the sun, which shines for ever}' one alike?' 
Yee, you were like St. Peter and St Paul, the immortal creators of the new order. What boote 
it that, broken up by different points of view, and dceeired by these differencee, you did not 
know yourselves how yoa laboured, in common? We know it, having learnt it by the blaze of 
the torches which you lighted. Be, then, united m our admiration ! Be reconciled for ever ia 
our gratitude 1 To wish this it, of all tbe marks of homage we can give, the most useful to 
humanity, and the most worthy of yon ” 

A'great working-men's meeting in favour of international arhitration wm held m the Chitcau 
d'Eau Theatre, on the 25th of August, 1878. To this meeting 31 Louis Blanc, who had been 
asked to preside, sent a long letter explanatory of his views on the important subjects of war, 
an armed Europe, treaties, the Eastern Question, &c In tbe outset, the writer observed: "You 
do not mean, I think, to ask Repnhiicon Fiauce to disarm when Monarchical Europe is armed ? 
For military devotion to cease to be a necessary virtue, the human race must have attained its 
m-njority; and right is too far from reigning to dispense for ever with placing force at its disposal. 
But yon douUlcM think that while bewariDg of preaAing a pohey of euenation, the educators 
* of public opinion should pave the way for a ofoatioa m which the cannon, the final reason of 
kings, would not be the final reason of peoples” Louis Blanc next dwelt upon the compatibihty 
of patriotism and cosmopolitanism, and then described, with great force of language, the horrors 
of war. In conclusion, he thus referred to the question of internatioiial arbitration, and the 
position of Europe as the result of tbe Treaty of BevUn— "It is not everything to desire the 
establishment of a great arbitrating tnbwial; the question is, of what arbiters it might be 
composed. It was as arbitrators, after all, that the present Oovernraents of Europe were to solve 
the-Eastern Question, and by their way cf solving «t one can judge of what tlie principle of 
arhitration would be represented by them Hie -Leatyof Berlin g.ave nothing to Italy, becan.e 
she had not made herself euEaently feared. It gave nothing to Franee, because she was known 
to be absorbed in the work of restoration, and interested -in being disinterested. It has taken 
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Bessarabia from the Boumaniaa*, the comrades of the Bosstans clanng the war, hecanse Roa m a n u 
has the fsnlt of not bei'n^ a arrest Power Bnt in retnrn it las let England take the Isle of 
Crprus, and al>and(mDd BoMiia to Wonse England and Austria arc not nektmed among 

the weak. lastly, it las giren a large slice to Rns^ta, bec3B>e Rn^ia couM say, ‘ Jtorxnor Lto- 
.\j to the (Inration of the Tmty of Berlin, it wouU be stnnge if it lasted longer than tho«e 
preceding it. Meanwhile the Bosnians are oppressed to prevent their lierng oppn«sed hr the 
Tarts, they arc slanghtered m order to free them, 'niere w eon«e«jnently aomething note orgeat 
to-day than to preach peipetnal peace, n*., to work ererj where for the triumph of the ^stem 
alone calcalated to render it pofsihle — the really Republican system. dVar Iia* canses which must 
fret be attacked if the efieet is to di-appear. The snhstitatlon of arhitraflon for war would ha 
an excellent thing, bat it will come only when peoples are cored of tlse malaily of Kacing masters." 
It will thus be seen that wh3e XI Loais Blanc still adheres to the pwlitical and social theories 
of hia youth, he reec^mses the fact that the proccsfca Igr which international amity and concord 
can he tecored are o! slow and grodoal development. 
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Bessarabia from tie Eoonianiane, tie comrades of the Jlnssians dunnj the war, because Roumaaia 
has the fault of not being a great Power. But in Tetnin it has Ut Rnglaml tahe the Wo of 
Cj^rns, and abandoned Bosnia to .Austria, becansc England and Anstria are not reckoned among 
the weak. Lastlj, it has giren a large slice to Rassla, because Rnesi.i could sar, ‘ Koteiaor Leo* 
Ss to tie duration of tie Treaty of Berlin, it would be strange if it lasted longer than those 
preceding it. Meanwhile the Bosnians nre opi«T«:s»l to prevent their being opiT<>«®ed by the 
Turks, ticy are elanghtered in order to free them. There is «)n«e«jnently something more nrgeat 
to-day than to preach perpetual peace, to., (o work cverywliere for lie triumph of the ^stem 
.dmie calculated to render it possihle — the really Bcpnblicaa eyRlcm. MTar has canses which ninst 
first be attacked if the eSect u to di<appcar. The enhstitnliga of arbitration for war woutl be 
an escellent thing, but it will come only when peoples are cored of tie maWy of haring masters.” 
It wQl thus be seen that wide if. Louis Blanc rtjl adhere* to the political and social theories 
of his yontb, be tecognwea the fact that the processes by which international amity and concord 
can be aecored are of slow and gradoal derelopioent. 
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lordship’s son, John, second 5[arqu» of Ur KJ PP l„i c to,, 

fourth son homo- 1= alr<v,4 i ^ * '* danffhtore, the 
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loime capacity to Berlin'' He i ''r-u ’ **"' loHoiTOig year was transferred in the 

t-W J?th," sta : f ^ the Pmssnm .pital from Sop- 

August 15th tin DeeemW 4th 1855- and’f "™a t® November £2nd, 1854j from 

of March, 185S. he tvaa apMrated TrL Vr*" 0“ the Slst 

and ta .\ngnst of the game tm >. ^ * raoruinaiy and XrmUter Plenipotentiaiy at Vienna ; 

Her at Her MajM, thf Qnee7 to represent 

Baden, at Carlsruh^ In 

clevahoa of the misnon in that «tv 1a transferred to Perlm, and on the 

October 28th, 1802, which ras on that ^ ® “ embassy, he was transferred to Jlunich, 

He was made a K.C.B December 12th IwT.'"” “«=■'«>' 

smd Plenipotentiary to the North Gmnlr. p'VJT^ r«>®oted to be Ambassador J^straordiDary 
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residing m Prance and the English PW.gn Office m re&n.nce to the loss of ^ 

jquea o the entry of the German army into France, and also as to the sjnku.- 
M „ ,h, riv„ s,i,. V p™ I. “ “L^ T 

“I “J" D.«,i.l»r >Slh, 1871) ._ 

H'f ttL-rir:— 4t 

L j “■* *» >« «Il4i 

opbmS.? 'y " “T "■”• “ “ “ '“I”” "■■ 

th8 con^hoi that a .o ^tafact«,Y «pl,,ut.» rf th. procari.:.- „ p,„ bp 
ssian general, the Prossian Goyemment wiU at one® take «uch i,topg ae the case, as it 
!? ' amWdor had made the necessary mau.riee nith 

tttraoidi^ celerity, and three days after the date of Lord OnmviUe's dosnitch replied to 
of B foUowe:— «I lost no time in briogiog this matter under the notice 

hit with yoor lordship's mstructions, I addressed a note to 

TesteM*'*^"^' ^ honour to annex a copy. Baron Thile stated to mo 

y y that no re^rt had reached him as yet on this matter, and that he was therefore unalle 
Bis^^ “y ®P’“on upon it, but that he would immediately fonvard my note to Count 
^ honour to enclose to your lord»bip heremth copy of a letter I have 

* y receired from Baron Thile, acknowledging receipt of my note of yKteitlay's date, and 
^ mg it would be forwarded to Count Bismarck by this e\emiig'8 courier." Count 
^ rephed to the English representations, expressing sincere regret that the Prussian 
Bri^ “* ®«ler to arert immediate danger, were obbged to seize shija which belonged to 
to *h The Prussian Gorernment admitted their claim to mderanification, and would 

^ e owners the Talue of the sbijis, sccoiding to equitable estimaboa, without keeping 
it*^ ^cision of the question who was finally to indemnify them. Should 

, proved that excesses had been committed which were not justified by the exigencies 
^ e ence, the GoTemment would regret it stiU more, and would call the guilty persons to 
count. ^ Hereupon Lord GranTilIe wrote to Lord A. Loftus, instructing lum to take an early 
^^1‘ortiimty of expressing to M. de Thile the great satisfaction with which Her iTaj'esty’s 
vernment had learnt that the Government of the North German Confederation had eo 
.y a course which from its promptitnde and friendly character promised, if citried 

n .1 ®3*ue spirit, to turn a painful incident into a means of confirming the good 

to ^ which existed between the two GoTcnunents. A matter which at first appeared 

^ en a rupture of the amicable rriabons hitherto existing between Great Britain and 
toSM Was eyentnally peaceably and satisfactorDy disposed of. 

^ ncspoadencc also took place respecting the pecuniaiy demands of Prussia upon i'rauce, 
Lot^^ ^ ^ Febrnaiy, 1871, Lord Granville thus adJitesed 

• tus: — “Her Majesty’s Government, without being infonncd of the other jiro- 

demandftl t. ®aderstand from the Ambassador of France that the war indemnity 

by Germany is six milliirds of fraiue (£3JI»,000.000), to 1» joid almost im- 
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to the Bnteh M,n«,j 5,,g„^ .njt„ .1,^, V -'ft- Gbdrtone-. Govermnent 

to the E»ba»y at Comtantinople. The lek^ Beaeonefeld’. Gorenrment 

■ocee™,, a. «, re„„hn,g h, . „i„ 7'"'" " 

1. n.,,„ irtl leak „,h ''' " «”« ”r>>“ -'io' 

IS 9, A. I„ftn. Irft St. Petembna. f" 77 7 »" *1'0 'th ot Minvh, 

o' Loporor. Cmt falen n „rfM fanwell 

Bat aJthough Lonl AntruEhu T,nffx. .i 

at SI Pclembero fc, a, more peaeeM ,7 ’’"f OoUe. of the En,bo.-r 

7,7 “Pootation ,b,j k, 7..7““' SOPOtPorvhip, then, i. ,U,| 

of aehnt,, bet.™ hrm. “'J' » eo»«aIlr jadged b, W, . eoneidenble .pm 

the eldest daaghtCT of Vi™ Ad ^ ^°Sast, 1815, lord A loftn -a, V 

thM. . , ‘ Hearr FruBi.}. ft. tt « ' ^ wiamed Emmn, 

.77' r' ''“■'S''*"* 'flo ofctTn l 7."7 ’■•■ 'P "■O" ‘0 1» w I™. 

sem’ee. Of tbi» 

,f . Y’ . Aagorto* Loftus enjotj. ih- .i* ,• ,• ‘ younjfwt mb of Earl 

’'•f»*P '0 torosorbon of ha ..,g aii ‘P "" 
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wm'i l ’ "■» “I™' Ti,,.. „,n„ I. „ ,i,.i „pi„ 

^ of a haj By the of Td^.i the Kin? of Sa*oar «h!^..rth^ Onnl D.^hv of 

t s:;ri - r- - - 

hilhtrfo onlr for ila an! f "f V n-markahV 

W .,eh d«l,w .wi . r T ' '''■ 

.. t " » •>“ >■’"■ »' ■«’. 

^Uter the elrtnrnta^ Ira^mn- If J; 'tut^^To '’’ [^: Knnhnh.rA 

he rtudieii pliHf^l ni^nco onW the .t m Unirfr-jfy of «rhen* 

I'SI bi,)„.„i n, M„rt„ „, f„J“T;. '■" "■' ”'"»«’>!',>■ -I i,-ir'>- I- 

j,iini,T* in Euroi«, wn, ii.,minit,l'’arab> *”“?■' man, ,!i[T,,trot oiTi^fts n«,I, sertral 

an. ^y,,U „ Ch, , d.A(ra.n:r.7M«ath :• Hi,7: ™ T"'"’ '” 

^”srr rut 

Iftident MiQiiUr, froni irhKh nart h, nau r7.1l*^rT ■ riwwbal la Laihlan at 

l.rtWio ,1 Ih, Eai™.,, ,„l w, U“~, """“ • ^”"»n "■' I>'™l..i,.n „t 1«1S, I, ula Ih, 
cUf^nl, a«a ha immnlwal, mUi^, f ‘‘'""' "“I aaalha, m.aistcml ramhinalloa ha,l Wo 
..r.»a..aw. la Moo CalSTlUr "" t'Ta'" " >" ^ “ 5aa»o 

«W a! BaU, h, |„t an mnotol 7 "il. '" "' '""'h"" 

muled lha Saian ga,en,„,n, ' meainn, a! ia,lonil,on. or irarlinD. tthirh 

maepn. orer Ih, C«nt,n,„t a didnrl,„„, i i ” 'T ' '' "™ et prelni.en not, 

a ETut part ,h, sarao a™, ,0, L.U7 "T Ti.’ >" “al 

e tin. an,, la ^"^ir f''''“'«-''»'-<«» Ael.n, n'.on hi. aJr.V, ' 

he a ^ pnanaaS ^taT »' <he eapM mall,.] |h, tli.-t. „f 

la .h.el, ha add.) ,ha, ”» '"lemh.p oF Zahiaal,. |d. pntMio, 

ad.™ or a ..nnd-n.,, Su^’„. n^Tin ItL , ."""iT* IhoCimihO 

mole Garmanr „„ . „„ i„„Il 7l!!' ^ >a,» •» 

Pr,n..u „,r,.i ,1, rn.,..., ,ha| a a™f W mth Ilanp,,,-. 

™ J'l' h--«n P„„„, nnC C ; r ■-»!»« I«rt. 

allunaa o( ,h, ,h„ Wj. " ti„ ,C’ "“™,, ,th„h wa, art,T„a„I, mi,,.| ..,h, 

la lie fonnaiun of , „a,on „f tm^ aWl ""mh-faolorr, an.l IWd 

tans-, ttlnah ^ 
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effect that the Ih'irh^nith wottl.l be cnnrekel nn llip l«(h .^far.h, an.l 

that the roll.nvin'r important HiIU wouM le then Iniii^it in:— (J) For the moJifi- 

caliou ia the ConstitiitiDij ^-.jtiKvpjcnt on the eonipronii«c with (2) For the crwfiim 

of u rwiwiirihle Slini.fry. <3) For cohesion oT the different K-al governments In the pro^mees. 
(1) For the nllerati.m and improvement of the o^itm of national dcf^-ncc. (5) For Braehora- 
tion of mode of juJiual ppwlure. Thu jeompt actiofi, noteworthy u it provwl Low thoro<iL'hIy 
Austria's p-alicy atmixl at t-mformin- if*^U with moJem uleis, oq,! Beiul's dr-tateh lo"tLe 
Austrian amhassa.lor in Spun immeaiahly that the ikstioW of that nation, for good or evil, 
I«n confidcl to a National ,Uwmhly. nurV, a >ery new departure In the 

r!! ?' 1. *“*’ Sovemment. The dospateh, dat^I 

October -1, ISCS, may be rendered in the folh>nnng terms. 

" Baron Boust to lliron de lago, at MaiInJ. 

'Mery f.r !>, ,l from lo im,te« my pn-femm C.k any m.lie.M.nl rfnlinn „! ll.nt 
G«>.™„e„. „|„eh „ nt ppe«,l l„„; .pM.,, 

.ueb opler c ,b„^ .. bn JeCn.Ul; «.bfeM. Il„brrt» Ibn b.i M l^b 

” 1 11 T r ", tlo commmLwof 51. 

Lorcnnnnn, ,n nloot to bo op.n ,pr„l to tin, Joint.-, ot tbn nation, J,n-|ly tLit it. 

f„nnnt,on .Imlt bn,. Ixi-,, ,lnly „oi,s„| 

vntatix-a of France iind England * pnnriples as the repir- 

In her relations with Fmnce. Austria'. , ■ 

■N'ractia Although afU-r the Tteatr of P«.^ \ T *T*f """''’•"‘‘'■'•r «!«» the eeislon of 

existence as a E^miiKun T.,uer^!l^ , ^ '*"• German power, her 

European pjjwer it wild not 1* mdi^nt^t ""i ^ «^hh! than it previously ImJ Uxm. As a 
aforesaid treaty limited to the nicr M ® * t Pru-itia, whose supremacy was by the 

dominion to tho ,n.aeJ,at« m-oobbJnrblTof ‘wl ■'"I"'' 

point of interest kiween Francs- «n.1 a c • n **> the west. This formed n strong 

these delicate connecting l.uVs mthoiit mm ®«'*sl's difficult taslcs was to maintain < 

thoroughh such rer, /,«/,. himself to any particular engagement. How 

made by-Fmneis jjph. rtmpar 

return vuit of the Emp ror aaj Emmxss I Slr,i *“ Eihibition, and tlw 

produced the best elli-ct-., but B’usf sow Such gratifying public manifestations 

prepared ciunlifying alienees wiih luU become, and tberefote 

explains the beginning ot new rcUtioiU At dated I9th of April, ISCt). 

the Ao-strian ambas.s 3 .l 0 c at Florence — " Sin«- * ™i a-Idressed lUron Kubeck 

P. Ion„. n „„r bn,.. p,,„ ™ J^Ubb-b,.! ,b. 

nttentioa u now devoted to effacing tla trace of Florence, all mv 
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gaujiug the ascendant, he epole one great tmth when he d«'clared with emphasis whie 
mated action, *' l\'e shall never ha\e the Italians heart and sotil irith ns until wi 
eiliacted the ‘ Iloaaa tiers’ from their side." His iv/u^mation is tloirihed as !«i«g a . 
of Tt'alpolc without pedantry and TallejraiKl withoot cynicism. As a nnifieian, many < 
works ate favourahly known in Ungland, and the great dlptumati't is said to bare licen ’ 
httlc jiinn«cd ivlien he found one «la\ reported in the Loudon piijvrs the fjct that one !■ 
w.iltze®, plaeetl between the composition of Strauss and H'oldteufeJ, had lieen pla.'C 
Ihickingham PaUec Amongst the mw-t intinute of hts prisate friends in London h»l 
L«>ril Chief Jn^tice Ckiekharn ninl 5Ir Arthur Snljivan. 

Count Ik’iict li doubtless the representative of a more ancient school of diplonury I 
tiiat whiih at pre^cut ohi.iins upon the Continent, hot Ws lelitf that the jwineij’al duty 
diplomatic ►t.-ifc'-mansliip should consist in guarding tlie rvjoQihnum of Enroj'e' rcjiretcuts 
prineiple nluch, compared with the grasping aralMtion of his ncEgliLfUrs upon (be east, we 
and wintb, in.iy lie justified in the mind of onr century hy nil the stern k»gic ' 
reaiilts Uanng defeafod, uiwn the one band, such ewlesfoatical machinatroa of hU tim 
as in hia opinion Imw seriouijly upon the cducatwna! or tnatmnl prosperity of that duph’ 
lounttj' which his wwlom hal suevieded in ercatlog, upon the other hand l;e has snei.evih'd 
amnting the pwign-s of the M<>od*aixI>iroD niilitarisin which iLn-afeneJ to supplant Ihe qilrittwl 
4udj/.ity of ItoRic tij the tnditar.N intolence of Berlin. U« historic iiieinj, Bnssta, lias made 
(i>nr«*.5ou» which at the outs.'t of BeosCs admini-tntiiui it would haie swmcil ahsolntely^ 
iin^MNoble to obtain. MTicn Gamlwlfa was appointed Minister of the Cliaiiilier it was usiwHy 
supposed tlut little tMtvliaiity ewld subsist between t*icU tejwsentatises of tlie "old order and 
the nifw,” hilt at the veiy first introduction the most cordul rebtion* were estahli-heil, whkh 
still cvi'it u) all their rtgoiir, and which are mce-t likely to endare to the end. 

4Vc vetiture, in coneUi'ion, to quote shortly ftoio jv summary of his chancter made l»j* a 
ilirtinguhhw] Engli-h writer:— "Tlie gwping eeh'Xil, wiih U« eagerness, to foreclose and 'b* 
fiwerish desin; to annex, will hare its cby; but ‘so insolent arid nggrefeive facfloa' may h>H* 
its lioLl, 3ii«t as the Y^itunnisU hive ovcr-reache«l themwKvs in the Church of Home. They 
bale iviitr-.ili'i'il and miT.whed to «utli an estent that the I'apaei of the pn“<mt feels itocH 
biiind til rvjKiir, hnweier tardily, the blunders, of the past. This is the Mirvt of m'-ing 
Xcwmaa to the purple Count Ikni-it is the Newioan of lUplomacv, and very few icars jna* 
ibjsrf before Europe may hark lack to the old paths, feeling that the jiohlical ni-pirationa <if 
the future tu.sy be best discuvered amidst the vrunlom of the past." 


•uir u <rlte/. if termarm^ iy Oi< UrnJtK SUrrtktp- CVw.V«»-, 
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rnu^ d,=tin^nmL«l Aniencan poet and humonn n the son nf * 1 .- n a, , , 

n Jfa^sachusetts, the author of a nork entitled «T 

0» both .id„. B, H.l„„ „„„ ,1. tel ot aSd »; T " 

j™ lam, »„d li. &,h„ te, b«, d.„„tei eSi tiLf ,' '" 

ffiirahle poem, «A Family Reconl,” Dr Holmes has presented ns f? 

&th,T AlW, hU j„,d6lb,r Bind, "Ihi „d te ™.t 

Ibi tel Ktlte of tt, lom „t ITiodiloil-, Conoteioil Ue Sbir of 11 ,'^ °" 

dooskte of ,bo n„o ol„o, Wokdori, ,ob„J, .Jrri" , iTd'"*!,"'"’’ 
Doathy Qdoio,-. Dr IWo,„ „ g.oobso.od„o of “hfu, 1“”; 

!»<;» "DoroU, Q... Th. -noodri,. „ .'terSd £,o„ oo. eL L “"'b 
omisralrj a Korth ,Umeo from £ 0.1 FnnteJ, al.,„t ,h„ ,e,ci. jj, iv„,d,ll 

of r^ilroo „d mrorlooio. tb-o j^os do,, „t ,bo „,il,.„,o, „( x,„ rS ,J n 

ki. di^d^l,, Jooob TTmd,ll, ,rbo b.m- m B.„.„ „ „,o 

cnilell ^raa a person of srealth and sohstance, for id 1735 he purchased the ♦ • •'«h 

Poatoosne, on the Hoasafooic Rim. contamiag twentj-four thousand aerw Dr'^'ll 
jnmmer midenw „ huilt upon a porhon of thu esLite which has not been al.Vnated'fnmTlf'’ 
was the giaaiidjijghter of 3Ierc> Brad^treet OJiier, and M 
‘langhter of the Colonial Governor Simon Bradstrect, and of Anne Di,m^ 

, nghter of Thomas Dndfej, the former governor and sncecssor to Wiafhron 
. biographical article upon Dr. Holmes written by h.s fnend Sfr. F. II. Underw^d^f ' , 

♦ 'T “anj details m connection with the subject of our ekefeh— th^ 

th ^ i/'7i cannot pretend to say from whom all the tmifg h.ne n 

a are Headed in Holmes, still the n-flerlive man will believe that, jte man- ”i° 

^mics denied from the paternal line, some strain of eowrage and decision came * 

^nl,„ D„db,r , «,„C p,™.p|i<,„ of ,bo teolifol oBd ™.o rtel.. orl li, L™,,’ ' 

nne, some ekgant and urLane graces from the atcotnplisbed Ohiers; some public sn' f 
rrobify from the Qtiinceys ; some cosmopoblan breadth and good liumour from Jacob -tVvL l"f. 

All accounts combine to show that Dr. Holmes ie one of the most lersatilo and varioudv -r . 
men m the United States. 

The fourth child of his parents, Holmes was sent at the ago of fifteen to Andov 
wmrlcte his preparatory studios. The foUowmg year he was entered at Ifananl Unh'^-/" 
w ere he graduated in 1829. Hanng given some time to the stndv of the law (lAe manv'^Ti*'^’ 
^ericM'men of letters), in 1833 he visited Enrope. tthde on this four, he decided^" 
relmqmsh the profession of the law, and to devote himrelf to the study of medicine, kccopj*^ 
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cUim— iKe Am€ricaa U more rol,u«t in intellect tlan the Kncll-h pc^-t, in cultufc. auJ 

Fiii'crioT in kamin'', tU pathos U not ea deep m IIi»od'*, nor is hi* humoor i»i rich. Still, in 
Uth, wit and jtithos are comtningW in equal tnensure. I*.-t the rca.ler compare the i-xtn* 
written in war time, and other of Ilolmea’s (eriuus Ij-tks with the balla<l of "The One Hotv* 
Shjy," or "Tiie Stctho®eoi« Song,” for ciampfe, and he will at once pmrite the poet’s striltng 
originahty in Uth styles of eBort. In some j«o«n»--"The Inst I^if,” for in»tan«^thc stntW-s 
and the teats come together. In "The Chanjhcred jCantilus/' he rises to a still higher flight, 
and indulges in poetic fane) and ntroBpect worthy of our l«t singers. It is thus that he 
slupcs the lesson of the nautilus, » through the d«p eases of thought he heats a soice that 

'* Bu)ld ttee mete itstrtj aguMton^ O ray sout, 
jts Uw swdt seSMO* nil! 

Le»re thy low rsalud p*<tt 
Lrl mil orw temple, nobW itsn Ibe 
Etat llieo fnim tmere with a (lone mors mt. 

TtU tbau ■( IsB^b art fn«. 

Lmtib? thine own <nigR>wD sheD bj hfe’a uoTTslinf scsl" 

t>r. Holmes married, in IhlO, >fks Atntdia Lee JaeVson, daughter of the lloti. CliarVw JarVson, 
one ol the ju'ticcs o! the Supn-me Court of the UnilM States. Thnw ihildrrrj nw h«»rn to 
them, viz., Ohior IVendelt llolmee, Jftr., an eminent laujer in Boston, and an able and h-aruod 
cditi>r and author of legal uorhs; Azneltz JaeVson, widow o! Mr. Turner Sargent; and £<lward 
llolmca, who, like his elder hrolher, was edoented lor the Irgal profcs'ion. 

Hr. llolmeo, notwithstanding th.rt in 1S79 he evmpletcd his aerratleth jeur, U of aelive 
hahits and sociable and cheerful disposition. Tie was the ehiefest spirit in the Atbntic Clnh, 
and jears ago was mainly insleumcot.rl in forming another literary cloh which nninbem) amongvt 
Its nitmbcw most of the prumloeut liteniy men of the lime jn America— but its rnnVs liaie 
■mw l«im thinned by denth. It Is stated tlkst Dr. ITolmes attends church at the Old King’s 
Ch-ipl, in Boston, where the em'<l is Dnitarun, though the English form n( uorship has Ix’en 
nlained- Tliat the poet is a deeply nligious man may be gatheml from the mos-t cursory 
rywiling of hia worbs, but he ehrinbs, as DkVens, Hood, and many other writers would have 
done, froia vaunting his theoli^ral opinioss in seaHm and out of season. M'lth Longfellow, 
he enjoys the ^tinetlon of being nnlferBaDy popular In his native eonnUy. 
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armed %e<sol3 — 5n e-tinc itulaiieva with n»W and difllvtiJlv — anil lia<l, men.^j»iT, I'.'tii oEEi'ially 
rejiorto-l to !u\e jirevcnUHl “KTiotU mi'iinilerstuidiBj#’’ letuecn fbe (»eii-niTnent and 

Uut of the United States. To crown all, the IHsli famine liroVc out, when “the 

(iDVemment stej-ntl in to leliere this calamitr i>j cnactiDg a law, rallol the JCn'iimlxTeil 
Commi'Moii — a» UiseTiininatnig and judicious a confiicafioo m an aralanrhe of the Alf*-, or an 
tniiili<n of ^’csav^u^, or the Sonffnere— anil tor ffen.'ulaneum was Isiriof und'f a shower of 
Pjtluau.titary lava,” It was an itnnicdiate aiiis>t«t of the RoWns<>n*, Sir Ilen-uJes I^ngn*!***, 

who, lemg a»Ved by the Lorxl-Lieuttfiant of the <la/ what wa« the lie»t history rf Irelanl, 

Kjdved with jrreat wit, hut itwlia(.lwly truth, “A eofvtinuaUnti of lUptn-e.” After the Iri-h 
famine, Admiral Rohmson appliol for a olonul go»em<wsi>'i’j suri**"''^ nivjuaintano- 

with the subject of our colonic*, and certain anliwletit* w this ivgard, led hU fnetuU hi l*lieve 
he mi^ht administer with advantu^^ hut, nnfortuiiately, the OoVernmcDt which mi^ht haic 
graateil him hh iIcmtc went out of power. The oJtnital hvwl to » ripe age, and, witwilh' 

standing his disappimlnient*, ivas happy awl conteaUd wiUi his lot, and died in jvai-e and 

cliarhy mth all mnVind. 

Sir Vleicnlea JloWiwn, who was educated at the Royal htihtaiy College, Sawilswr-*., wsved 
for some time ia the h7th Royal Irish Vu-ilicw. He rctiivd from the hervitf, bynesvr, in 
l^iC, and dunng the neat six year* held various civrl apixiiDtmeQts ia laLiiiJ. In the yiur 
ISol he was appiinlcd by l/snl >'aas, thro Secretary for Ireland, in investigate into the 
condition of the fairs and oarbeU of the country, and the intiTnal traflie of the uLunl 
generally. Hi* report, nhteh was in doe coarse presented to Parliament, disclosed n gloomy 
condition of things— the prevalence ecctywhere of outrage, and a system orerspnnding as a 
hlight the entire country Every man ua* scehing to wrong or ontwit his Dclghhour, uhllit 
the satellites of the patcnteiw of the fain and markets exacted arbitrary duties on article* nut 
taxed hy law — ” enforciug their detnasds with hculal viulencc, and ceareliing the persons of 
women in an indecent toancer in order to asrertain if tl>ey had any taxable artielos coDcvaltvl 
under then clothes.” One instance of the extortion which prevailed is thus reported : — ” Tlie 
ci/Ueetor at Roscrea deioandcd fourpeoce toll on a g'«t, which was sold, and produced only 
two shillings and aujienoe, the parrha>cr refused to {wy, on the ground tliat there u-as iiu 
such charge in the schednie. The coDector seized the goat, and insisted on hU right to exact 
the charge of fourpecce, as he asserted the goat came under the head of homed catlle. All 
these things the Commissioner goes on to report, though apparently more lajicroos than 
grievous, being an iiuopportable vexation, prejudloal to the welfare and dometlie iadartry of 
the poorer cLis&es " Sir Hercules Robinson’s report, with its *etum|anying returns, ©ceqpios 
no fewer than one hnndml and sixty folw page* in the Parliamentary jupers. In brinrin" 
this iinivrtant dotumeat to a eonclu'ion, the Cnmioiasioner and his assistant Coauaissioner 
oW-oed — “ ll cnly reiQ,iui* for us respectfully to lepfeacnt to your Excellency that the svsfcm 
which wc kivc nitni-^td, by uhich the sucial twnunercc uf the people uf this country L'l-. 
been almoet nmluriuly overlaid with vanvus exactious, nod they themselves struggling with 
frond -Tgain^t ixiunter-frand, appears to us to be equaUy injurious to their moral character 
and tbeir pecuniary interests, that the immediate con^'tion of the abuses we have eudeavnunvl 
t.i deservU is es^ntully resjmsite, and that both the mercantile and agriiultunil 
cntirtaui ihc most unxiou, hope that when Her hlajcsty's Government are mjilc fullv 
aciuamtcl with the niigumiJv of the eviU. they will be di^V-^ to encounter tl^- diflic.JfK^ 
of th.vi abatement.’' The valuabW mfumutiLqi aeqifred and tabulalevl b\ tlie Commis'-oners 
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nt a distance, t}io<c prctij «5tH *imple sail^, loalnj Jilc a fliglit ot naHtiloow. Soon 

tLe liarl«)ur was crowded with other traft, lai^ and amalJ, ln3.1<d to tlie ^nwale*. E»cry 
n'v>k on shore sphere hy a jx^sible continjrwiry » assht of (be pas'inff IVInee luuld l« Iwl 
was seized upon, and made a re<tin£'*[*1ae« for eager Moor«, or curious Tamili, or flglit-sceing 
Eurasian*, or ili*j«s-'ionato Siogali>ae, for once ronsr.! into lu^al rurio«ilj'. Tlie bnding was 
cfr«t(d with a fittin" salute, the PriiKC bduff recessed on the [>ier (losemor. Sit 

llon.ul <?3 Robinson, Major-Ciencral Kconr, Mr. Irvin'r, fV.lontjl Secistaty, and otlicr nicinher* 
of the Eseentue, ami the judges, who wm all Witnitwl ly an iwtw»ln>.tirn. IhtM-alU an 
oclayonal pandhal, festooned with the richest flowers C«>lon cciiW ptsdnee, and hung about 
with masswe hranches of nje;, luseiow fruit, bwly Mwl Mi's Robinson received the Prince as 
he came up the coseted ivaj from the jucr. The guard of honour salutisi, the land of the 
• 3f<l Regiment etmek up the Xarional Antbeni, and the ctrt/je moiid along the ilecoralol 
way to the Goiemor** caniage, in whieli the distinguished jorty, followed hy their suites in 
other carriages, drose away. The route to Qocen's House lay through dense groiw of fruit 
and garlands, arranged as Orientals know well how t* place them with most effect, and through 
that long lane nothing was to bo aHin hut dnsky faces, while flowing roUs, ripe fruit, and 
gaudy flowers, la the oeaing the Pnn« drote out wnth the Governor, and afterwards an 
oQlaal dinner was given at Queen's House. Portions of the t««TS were iJIumioatcil with gr<d 
effect, but the Ulnminations were soon di$]a>«(d of by a thunderstens, sccompauicd by a tropical 
downpour of ram. The following day a )et^ at Ou>'cn’s House proved the most brilliast and 
numernudy attended of any that have ever been heU in Ceylen. ’Hio rujal presence brouglit 
together ihiefs and head-men who had not left tbnr jungle homes for Imlf a lifetime. Presiout 
to the levee audiences we« given to ennous deputations, with uddresaos from vertain sevtiwAs 
of the commuiuty A.auog these wetc the CbaroU-ra of Commerce, the TamtU, and the 
w'litbem chief*. The day’s proceedings were eoncludeil by an official dinner at Queen's Ilou<v. 
On (be 1st of April the Governor and lady Robiti«oo gnie a rveeption in honour of the 
Pnnee, at which a great number of bdies were presenleJ. A hall followeil the presentation*, 
tlie Fnnce daocing with lady aud Miss Robiosoo. On the following norning unmenso crowds 
of natives thronged the black town and outskirts of Cotorobi, anxious tu look upon the Prince 
of whom they had heard so mneh. For miles away from town the waj ride was decorated in 
the native fashion with fruits and doners, festoons and srthes met the eye at eiery hamlet 
on the way, and as each vdUge Wnndaiy was pasi,cd the Prince was saluted by tbe local 
head-men and ptuwipal eultisaters in boUday dress, groups of young village girls waiting to 
fling flowers and garlands into the carnage as vt passed rapidly along to the Kraal, which is 
situated at a di>taace of thirty-two miles from Cidiunbo, la the nitj«t ot most pietute«q«e 
steniri, fUnked on one side l;y Adam's Port and its lofty ranges of hills. After a 
month 3 entp^ment of the oiyicts of. tine, valamb, vnk 'n. vmWr/v tkA 

Prince Kft Ceilon early in May Dnnng Iu» stay at G.vlle, from wh.we harbour he sailed, 
IHs Royal Highness received a Jepitalion from the Gallo .Muniiipahty. A WTiter, who lias 
since puUiahed a work on the subject, has the followup reflections upon (he Prince's visit to 
Cevhm —■■On the moroing ..f Toroday (May lOth) Hiv R..ial lligliuess was accoMiankd 
to tbe jetty, where, htddiug the GoivernOT of the wW farewell by the grim old archwav— 
lienealh tbe gloomy shade of wbreh. msny a etolid, drowsy Dutch sentry had nfOTetlme .do*ed 
aw.iy tbe hot hours of noon— the Duke expressed the estnmc gvatihratiou he had experienced 
dunng his sojourn la the country, and spoke of the pk«>iing re<v.llecti.ms he should carry 
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entered into wnce \%1\, lli& Qnren’s Gtwnnnent wwjU Wtc tW ««{«Uy scrulinsred »«'! 
(leak « ith winiuLly, and acconltn?: to tbe itinrirW of josliw and .^mnd piildie policy. As n-Rar^l 
titles <.r land, wb'etW made 1-y losi ot fittilwtw wbv. and aa reonl^l «»'<■ 
atid otber Fnwller malt.r*. tbe Briti-li Govmunwtt would rarefiilly looV into ibeso <jue«tions, 
and they wml\ lx- Mll.xl on an «iwt*Mc and UtoI la^U. TUo kins "ouM Le wij>p'rte<l 
in awnbiK-e iritb las mnk and po-.tion, and it would n-.i !«• nertv.an' f>r bim to drew up® . 
the people for bis tijs-usi-*! It na« non f.w llie kinj; simplr to Mr wbetber bo woulil make 
an unoond.i.onal cc-.Mon -r not. 11 tbe lift? d.-ei.W tliat Ire would not miVo an un<vn.l.lioual 
cession. Sir llcwules \m>uVI then ba\e t« attaose wluit miwt done. He sWd lAe the 
tin" to deeido then, if be wished an; thin" further naid A» to the eoiirsi* tbe Brilidi <io*em- 
ment would pursue in tbe eront «>f nneundilioruil (ewion not Wn" cfleroJ. 

In tbe Morse ol tbe di«euxshin wbith ensued Sir Hereules itnprrsred upon tbe kin" that 
it would ill MUsort with the dignilj of tbe Ilrtti*b Crown to areiTt a ce«*i(m enbj.vt to 
condition-s, .anil that comliliniLH such as those formerly ffoposeil would render aecejitants’ nf an 
offer diffieult, it not itnpraetiraMi'. The Home (Sorernment b.ul no dc-ire t" unlertake tbe 
gnreniment ol tbe idawK If tbe kin" wanted anythin" btyonJ tliat jo«tice anl genensity 
wbieb were to lie Mp'rted from the Quei-n's Ooiemrucnt, he had U-tter say M at tmee, and 
Ibis neguliation could terrotiutc. Tbe kinjr ino*t tru«l wbolly to the Queen of England, or 
there was an end of the nutter, for there <shiM be no half iafu*un*«. Tlij bnl qnistion was 
delated at great length Icforr tbe eonferenci- tetnuiated. Ibeti at it« cl»re it *ct'nicd doahtfnl 
nbether the negotutioos would bo eomph-tnl, and on the folbning <by tbr kiag and jirimtjul 
chiefs of thi,' Leeward Islands met to diMni-s il,e jiointt which IiaJ leen subnuttn] to them by the 
Qaeen'i Teprescutative The n»ic*t¥)n wvs delntisl at hmgthj l-ut m the cnl the ft*«ion of the 
islands to Great Cnt.iin was resolicd up>n, and the king and the various chiefs placed themselies 
imrerervedly la the hands of the Bntt-li. .k tieixl of cession was aeeonliugly drawn up by tbe 
Attorney •General of ^Ccw South \toh-*, and rtia deed was pubVieJi rigncil by King Cakoban. 
Ilia example was immediately fi.Uowed bj the m«>*t impottanV «>f the chiefs (four in number), and 
thereupon Sir IlereoUa Robinson acsr|>toJ the ressinn id the name of Her Majwty the Queen, 
lie oLserieJ, in doing so, that he rec»gni.sr<l the spirit in which the cession Jiad U-en completed, 
and be coastdered tbit tbe being bad artnl the part of a greiit chief in cnosultin", os he h.i I done, 
only tbe interest of his conDliy He heartily wi>hed prosjieriti to Fiji, and pcKV and happinesa 
to her people. Before his ExcelJeni'i hini'<lf appended bis ngittfure to the document, he juid a 
Tbit to the Windward 1-bnds, Hiih tlie object of obtaining tbe signitures of the n’maiiun" chiefs. 
The cession, however, was fiuallj completed, and Sir Artbnr Hamilton Gordon wa* apIs^inled 
the first Goiemor of Fiji Dot after boutin" tbe Bnti.h fbg on the bbnds Sir Ilereules 
Robmson reUined for some tune in bis own lunds the virtual ilirection of tbe Provisional Govern-* 
ment which he established in tbe name of Her Majesty ll»e Quren. 

Dunn" his st.ii in Xew South Wales Sir llerenlee was ujually sueee^fnl in adromi^terin" 
the affairs of this important colony as be had been in nilm" Ceylon. He was extremely 
popubT with the eolomsls There is a im,Uk«i notiua Uial governm" a colony— (-■pi'clally a 
peaceful colony- n an exceedingly easy matter. .kssuredly, as it has U’cii remarked, " the ‘ 
reins of givcmmcat u, an o\d.eit3Wislied colony like >'ew Sonlh Wales-one which, liavio" 
jcL-aed through many nw<itude«. has now entered ni«n a career of assured wealth and pri»- 
pi-nty— may l«» easa-r t.i bauJk- than thore of a younger community, where element- are more 
ui.sottli'.l nnd i.-.!iIh<iI pis-ums nin htgli But there are, nererfheW, in the oUit col.-ili.-s s? 
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nwny difficult s-x ial diitits to so mnch mw acvunte di>crim!riation rc^uinxl to keep 

eiefjtliing in ttinilibrium, fliat the jpnonior who in eliarj^e of one of tLim earns wiJespre-iI 
I>opnlafity lus <‘'f.ih!Minl his ri^rht to lx* cunsoilentl n 8itcnvi>fiil iidmiiiMrafor in the fullest 
scn-x* of tlie word But Sir HmiiU's Robm»un lias also proiisl himtsdf i.i|Kil)le of grippling 
with the most difficult culnni.il ■lucstions h\ the aOnutahle miuiwr in whidi he dealt w^tU the 
matters in disputo Mwwit Her Goxeranieut and the natiits of Fiji. It maj le that 

the auui‘\jtioii of Hji Jus not pruxis] an unmixed bk— •in;', and that m.in^ difficnlt problems 
remain to be stiUwl, but, at loa-t, xw) fault can be {uutwl with the mr.i-nrcs mtroJuix-d bj 
Sir llmuli*, Bubia«on for carrpn;* on the gwxTnnnent imnueli.ilely after the Iioi-fiiig of the 
BritliK fla;'.'’ 

'Tlic IrntJi id that Sir lli-n-iiWs belon;»3 to the \erf be»t t_jpc of the eolonlil goxernor. 
" Kin<l-lii'jrtcd, full of ^orf^oMie and fnenJIincsi to all who arc hruu;^'ht m contact with lum " 
—to quote once mote Major finRilh"-— "he is one of the mo-t hijflily esfecmeil and popular 
men in the sirxicv of the Crown He makes himself •"recable, smooths down difficulties, soften# 
a'lxrities, and kwps the whole system of whiih he is tlie evufre lu thoruiiwh wnrkinj' ;^Kir. 
lie doe^ this alm<>>t by intuition, hut he Mictvods alw hcvaiise he giies himself no airs Them 
IS nothin;' of the !^<iit ijXar<Ur ahunt him, he t» east of accf^, ci\i!, and obliging to .ill 
who npproaih him. He wxloom»?s his ^ic«fs at Ooxernment House with a gtntil eordiality whiih 
makes them fi.’vl at home dimtb, an<l in (b<s« matters he is abl.i aidnl ami seconded by Lady 
Itobinsun, who is one of tbe most eh.imiia;' hostexxs m the world. It is not easy to find fault 
with such a man as this; but cnlies them am who take him to task for hi# Io\e of the turf. 
naeiii;f is in ib> way n iu»#Kin for him Xothin;* ?iies him more pleasure than to own racer# 
and see hurH’s run. Tu thixe, uhtthcr friends from whom Lc might nisonably 4#k to lie 
auxcil, or Jetnuton who would n-ad him homilws au<! tnat bun to mttch unkindly entiiism, he 

oi>enly avows Jii# pn.flII«tions, and declares that he <wonot see where is the h.irm. He tmms 

Sind runs horses— true; but he never bets, not » sixpence, uud Le always runs to wm. Hor#«- 
raeing may degenerate in this country into an uosatisfaetory sob'titute for tlie gaming-toble, 
and by degree# alienate from it the more reputable element# of society, but in tbe abstract it 
is Cvsentully British m character, and if properly cameil out it lends in a good direction. It 
i# its abuse only that is hurtful; and 'f all owners and patrons were as ‘straight'* as Sir 
Hercules Ilobintwjn the turf in EugUnd would stand higher than it doc# now. But his love of 
sport is cfltholic in character. Races be jicrhaj'# ptefers, but he is aI#o a great SAiinrri, a 

keen sportsman, who, when at Ceylon, as elsewlieto, |>ro'cd what he could d> mth .a guii. 

To none of tbe«e tastes will his conntTjnwn be di-posed to take exceptioii. The official who 
can on occasion make a telling sjxxxb, indiU a clear aiwl concise despatch, work for long hours 
ill the di-|iosal of biisiDcss or tlie di>fu?s»n of puldic affaiw, and has many- of the fe.itii/ig 
‘IwabfiuilioiLS n{ administrative effitwncy, will gaw rather than lose credit mlh those who 

surround him, whether Celt or Saxon, if he knows the goo.1 points of a horse, win slioot 

straight, and ride well to hound-." Sir Hercules ha# Ix-eo un indefatigable public RTiaiit, and 
has rendered valuable sersices to tbe Ctv^n. bit it will ivadily be perceivixl that it is pot 
these alone, but lu# many genial peiioiial traito, combine.1 with his administrative powers, which 
have gained for him his ixipulanty at home and alnwul 

On the preferment of the Maiqwi# of Sormanhy from the governorship of Xcw Zealauvi 
to that of Victoria, in Dix-ewber, I'-IS, Sir Heicnk# Bolxiison was appoiife.! to the former 
ro#t.* The year which wituc#-wd this appnntment saw pleo education make gait strides m 
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Nen‘ ZeabnJ, bJx honJrfJ tb‘>u«3nd liriii" art apart for pori'lio;; funtls f<>r dlueati'onil 
tstaWwiinmts. A unKersity is »taUulitd, srith a r>.yal ciiartCT, wlifwc m^- 

niscJ as itptal to those of Enjjli'h tmixetMtifs, the Canferhury Cijlli-gc bin™ iiaitnl with il. 
Other Mi<l.>»Tnn»(s exUl m the colony fw tecLnica] «i (•ncr, cIsmic*, an4 a normal kIiooI for Ujc 
itistfucljon of traehm. 

In the jear ISSO Sir Ilereuira llolinsoa was aj^'nteJ Oorrmor of Cajic Colony in the 
room of Sir Bartle IV're, who xras recalled hj Mr, Gladstone'* OoTcroraent. 

Sir IJemiies rei-eWed llic htmoot of Vnighthoc*! in 1859, and -wa* malol a Gran! Cross 
of the Order of St, Mickvl and St, Geor^ in 1S75, in nw^itioa of hi* scrricra in connoctiem 
with the cr&ion of the >’iji Islands, lie mamed ia 1SI6 the Ilonoorahlo "Sen Arthur Ada 
Row d’Atnout Annesley, danghlcr of the fifth Viscount Valxntia. Stf Ilatule* Rot>ii50n is a 
J.r. for the county Kildare. 
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rpiIIS iJi<t;n;rti!<lioiT rcprpsfnfatiTe of llic IIohm* of Oflwns IIonri-riiginc-PItiTippp-Iyouis 
i irOrliiins, bom at I’.im on the Ifltli of Jannaiy, 1822. lie w.m (he fourth sob of 
the late Kiti" Louh Philippe nn<l the Oneen Sfflne-Amelie. It is, prolnhU, not too much 
to Kxy tint if hU ancestors htd boon imb««I with the same liberal tendencies and the same 
popular sywpatVieR as the subject of out biogiaphy, the Oil«\ns family tmght still bo snehlmg 
tlie destinies of I'nnee. Tlic j’onDf* dnlo, tn common with bi« brothers, received his public 
ciltication at the eoIIrt?c of Henry IV., and so dirtiogoished himself m his univcraty career 
M to l*«nr off two pnzes for rhetorK. Inlientm" a considerablo fortune by the death of the 
last rej>rrwntati\e of the illn«trioos Ilmisc of Cond^, bo entered the army at seventeen years of 
nS", U'eame an ofllfer in the camp of Fontainebleau, and dirreteii for some time the ihootiojj- 
eibriol at Vincennes. In the same year, 133J>, he «as promoted, boing appointed capfain of 
the dtK Regiment of the line. In 1810 he ftceomj<in«e«l, m the capacity of officot of onlnancc, 
hi* brother, the Due d’Orloans, with uhom he was nnifeil in c3i>se and lasting lionds of friend- 
ship. In the engagement at Affroun the young soldier won his spurs, and he more than 
siirtainml hii reputation uilli the column of Monzila, and in the iroods of Oliviers He 
ohtalnoil the *ime year (he gnvle of chief of hatLalion and hentenant-colonel, and enb'equcctly 
serveil under the onlcrs of Generals Piigeaiid and Baraguay d'Hilliers Atbcked by fever, 
he WM recalled in July, 18H, traversed rrance in the midst of popular ovations, and when 
he eclebmled his trinniplwl entry into Pans was made (he victim of the unsuccessful attack on 
the 1.5th of September. 

Having completed his militaiy education at Cburbevoto, the Due d'Aiimale, who Lad been 
created camp-marshal in Ootolier, 1812, cmbaAcil for Algcna, and cnminanded there, until the 
ftillowtog year, the sii'lx1i>i>ion of blMrali, Bigmbdng him«elf by bis bnJliant feats of arms. 
Ills mo«t succwi'ifii] achiciement was the capture of the camp of the celebrated chief Abd-el- 
Kadcr, in the vicinity of Gondjilali, when there fell into his h.inds a great numlxir of troops, 
an immense Imoty, four of the enemy’s colours, 3,600 prisoners, and the laiuabJc correspondence 
and treasure of the Emir Inmseff. Pm- Ihn. act of Inuvciy ho w.is airanJed the grade of 
lieiittmnt-goncral, and was oImi .uppointeil to the enprame eoniinand of the provinee of Con- 
stantine. He further dirwte.1 (he csj<e<lition against BnAara in 1814, .snd dirtmgiu»lic<l himself 
in several e-impaigiis during the same year. On the 25fh of November. 18J.4, he was married 
to a daughter nf”princc I>MpoIJ of Salerno, Marie-Ciroline-Augu'to do Bourbon, who was !>om 
only three mouths liter (Inn (he Due himself — via, m Apnl, 1823. In (he year following his 
mirrii^ the (l.ashliig young officer commanded as chief of the t.imp of the Gironde, and in 
the year ISlC be assisted m the pacification of the Rallies of the Ouarcnscnis The rarae 
year* he went to JfaJnd, to take part in the mamage ftstivitics of the Due de aiontpensier. 

30 
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Apprtinlcd in 1M7 no>em(ir-Geiier3l of Algeria, the Dae iniy^ht he Mid to enjo/ at A5gim, 
with the stmiMdiK-s of the whole arnjr, a liwl of ^ke-rojaliy. IIe,aci-on1in<,'ly Ixitame n inn- 
ejiic-uous ohjeef for the attacks of the Opiiositwn in the Inuch House of AsseinHv, Imt he wm 
defended feoro the Tnhune hy if GoMOt. AM-ct-Kadcr's sum-ndcr to Jlie.Fnnch anfhorilies 
hid hastened the promntum of the Hoc d'Awnale When the ic>olQtion of 1818 broke out, he 
pre^alh'd iiiKin the colony to anatt jieaceaWy the onletS of the Central GoTeni'ment, and resigneil 
his charjj'e into the hands of Oeneml Ca\atgiiac> Addressing to the army a farewell order full 
of dijoitr, the Due embarked on the 3nl <d ifarcK, in eoinpany M ith the Prince and Print-ess 
de Joiniiile, on hoard the Su/ow, nhkh conreyed him to Gibraltar. Thence he went to 
lingland One of the first acts of the National AssemUy after the rerolotion was a dccw 
of l/anishment against the Orleans jiiioees. Against this decree the Due d'Aiimale and the 
Prince de Joinville, as representing the whole of the Orleans family, formally jjTotestcsl. On 
the 30th of ilay the espatriafory act was completed, and liouis Philippe and his family wi-re 
condemned by the National AssemWy to perpetual banishment from France. 

Four years later, still harsher measures were adopted against the Orleans princes. On the 
22nil of January, 1802, Lous Napoleon, as Prince PresVIent of the French Kepublic, deerHil 
the cm\fi«at»n of the property of the Orleans family. The dotation made by Louis Pbvlijijw 
in fasont of his childm of the rcvcr*ionar>‘ >ntere«t of the Orleans estate* «a* aW camelled. 
When these decrees npjie-ared, a strong feeling of oppr^itma was rou«ed in the minds of all 
persons m Franco sa\c the blind adherent* of the Prince President, and protests poured in from 
many intiuential rjairters. The Comte d« MontalemUft, in eoosopience of the detnvs, resigiitil 
Lis fiiiKtions as ^temlier of the CuD«ultatbe Coiumissioo. "Though that Commissioo/’ said 
the Count, "has not Uvn wnsuUed on any of the ads of the Ibeiutive, there docs not the 
U'Hi exist, la the eyes of the ^Hiblie, for those who compo«e it, a species of tohihfiU with the 
j-**!!*) of the Government, which it hee*>joes impossible for me henceforth to accept." if. Dublin, 
one of the esKtitors of Ixmis Philippe, and President of the Naiional As^mbly at the period 
of its rioletil di-«i'liition by the to»p dVfcit of the 2nd of December, al»o protested with 
iliguily and fjurit. In thankmg the distingaished men who made these protests, the Doc Ue Nemours 
and the PriiK* de JoiotiIIo wrote : — “ tVe will not lower ourselves to point out how particn- 
hrly odious the calumnies are when brought forward by a man who on two different occasions 
rmeived prooL of the magnaniniity of King Louis Philippe, and whose family ne^'er rcceivc<I 
anytiimg from him but benefit. We K’ave it to pnbhc opinion to do justiec to the words as 
Will .IS to the act ahtih aix-omyanies them; and if we are to believe the lestiinonies of 
sjmpaliiy uluch we receiNe from every aule, we are eufficieatty avenged." The loinces nLo 
d.-U-nmned t'» appeal to the Ourt* of Law against the threatened confisratiun of their property ; 
and when tiie Othans estates at Nenilly and Menccaux had lieen seized by the Adminhtration 
ili-v Domaiui-, they applusl by ivunsel to the Court of Fir«t Instance for the Department of 
ihe Seme tor a deciw ihvlanng the right ami title of their family to the propertv. The 
il.‘mand oas maik in the name* of Ihe Doc <hs Netnoui*, the Pnace de Joinville, the Due 
d'Aomsle, the Due de JfontjiensKT, Ihe Princess Clementine of Saxe Cohurg-Gotha, the 
Duche-.a d’Orhutis, the Comte .le ftns, the Dm? de Chartre*. the King of the Belgian* and 
hi9 threa children, and Duke Frwlerick William AWiandcr of Wurtemhurg, as guardun of hi* 
wm by the I’nn.v-is Mam d’Orl.an*. Tbc legil procechngs thus instituted were lengthy and 
complieat««l, hut the netiul ruler of France was deUrmnwl to ,.any his p-niit, and this was 
eventually cffettol. but not without a eonsUmUe slrammg of the’ uuwrrtleu laws of jnsfu*. 
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In 1^50 the French lefrl«l.ifive Iwh- jxi««0(I a hill «tantinjf six hnniJrcd llinns.'incl francs Rentes 
to llie Orleans |>r!net“«H'8. Aitin;* imiler the advice of nicmliers and ndlun-onts of the f.irailv, 
howcNcr, this grant wa- deehneil a* a feeUe attempt at leparation fur au act of spoliation. 

A tempomr)' n“conci!i.ifion of the two branches of the Bonrlxm family nas effected in the 
year 1S.53, hj- an acknowleilgment of the superior title of the Due de Bordeaux From this step 
the Dnehess d’Orleans withheld her sanebon, as it gave up the right of her son, the Comte de 
Paris, who was the direct heir of Douis Pfadq^. The reconcilntion only lasted four years. A 
letter nas written in January, 1S57, hy the Dnc de Nemours, stating that the reconciliation was 
not to he regarded os an engagement unless the Due de Bordeaux consented to mamtain the 
tricoloured, flag, and to rc-catahlish constitutuinal goveenment. As the latter maintained the 
impropriety of regulating such questions before the bme of action arrived, the fusion of the two 
branches was at an end. 

Qa the 15th 'of May, 1861, the Due d'Aumale, wiiported hy a distinguished company, 
presided at the Annual Dinner of the Royal Literaiy Fund. After some able comments on the 
literature of the day. His Roy's! Highness, lu proposing the toast of fhe evening, observed!— 
" I krawf well that the ohjMl of fVns unsf Antion » wt omly English, mmly htcraty, Vat, 

aliovo all, cosmopolitan and charitable. It is not by giving prizes to essays, or eonfening dis- 

fmrtionsi tliat you eneoiirage the noWe lileraiy piofe«8ion. It is by chanty j not a roean, noisy, 
or hiiminatlng one, Imt a noble, secret, and well-apph«l chanty- Tfcair unseen hand ia 
always extrndeil to help the young man in bis first and unsueeessful trial; the old one, who 

at the end of bis career is betrayed by bis strength; the widow and the orphan, who are left 

destitute hy a sudden and unforeseen event. And you do not eonQne y’oursclvcs within the 
precincts of these islands; you seek everywhere those who have fallen with honour in the great 
hterary contest, whether they are bom in the Arctic regions or in the liatbarijn countries 
which extend south of the Mediterranean, and when I say so I do not seek a mere eSect of 
words— .1 speak of acts. It w the greatest privilege of those who are palled to preside at 
these meetings that your records are open to them, and the only drawback of the great satis- 
faction which results from this inTwfion is that your chaiiroan is not allowed to disclose what 
he has seen. Rut you practise chanty Mi its e^an^Iical way, and your left hand must not 
know what yoUr right hand has done. Here is only one case of timely assistance given by the 
‘-'Hicty to which I may allude, becaosi it has already been brought bofore the public, and 
brought hy the very man. who was loterested la it, and this man was Chatcaubriaml. It i* 
imiK)8«il,le not to feel real emotion in seeing the autogiaph hnes by wiicli this illiistriona writer 
declares, that wafhout the help he hail received from this institution he would Lave been unable 
to finish 'the work called ‘Le NatcheX,’ the first which created hia reputation; so that if tliis 
society had not existed the glory of that great name wonld perhaps ha\-e l>een lost for France 
and the Belles Lettres. But I suppose that after this example nothing can be added to show 
what ac-tion this iii«titntion may have upon hteratare and the mutiinl relations of nations; 
but the very name of your pre«ndexit (Lord Lansdowne) is aNo a symbol, for it means absence 
<*f lirejndicc, high fa«te for art and letters, practical Lheralism and universal kinJuees.'" 

During the sittings of the French Senate la ISfil, Prince Xapokon severely attacked the 
Orleans family, n1ien.>ii|«n lie w-as ananered by the Dnc d'.kumale in a p.imphlet. Tins 
j-anijiblit, which «a« fl(lJre»«eil to the Emperor of the French, wa.s one of the most rem.nrk. 
ohh- b-tlcrs ever \>eniw<l by an exile to the reigiung sovereign. "One thing,’* .ih-vcn.vl 
|hv ilIiiHtrioits writer, “a^toninN me, and that k, ihvt my granilfjflitr fotnid no fnoiir in 
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the Committee on Petitions of the Corps L^»latif, and on the deimnd of Jf. Ollnier, who 
argued that it ought to have been addressed direct to the Emperor, it was rejected there hy 
eight votes against one. It was recommended, nevertheless, to the Chamber for a full discussion, 
and this discussion took place on the 2nd of July. In the end the petition was rejected by 
174 votes against 31. A short time later an application on the part of the Orleamst princes 
to be allowa] cross o\ee Imm England and take pint in the defence of their country was 
refused. This application was renewed in September, when M. Jules Favre replied that their 
presence might be tnisinterprefed, and he appealed to their patriotism to depart. Tiiere was a 
strong feclmg at this time in some of the northern provinces of France in favour of the 
Orleanists. On the 27th of September the Doo d'Aainale accepted a request to come forward 
as a candidate for the Doparfment of Ea Charente in the cnsning elections for the Constituent 
Asscmblj. The Due expressed his intention to give a present support to the Government 
which Mas fighting and negotiating for France, and bis future adhesion to the Government 
freely ehoeen by the Constituent Assembly. 

IVhen the elections to the National Assembly accordingly took place, in Febmaiy, 1S7I, 
amongst (he other candidates who appeared before Ibc electors was the Puo d'Aninale. It was 
a time of great n.'itional anxiety, ond the leaders of the Republic, desirous of secunng the stability 
of the existing form of government, bad issued disqaalifyiog provisions against members of the 
ex>ro}al families. Notwithstanding this fact, tuo pnnees of the House of Orleans could cot 
check Ihrit natural desire to oCcr their services on Wbalf of their beloved France. The Dne 
d'Autnale obeeived in hia address—" IVhen I consider the eitnation of France, her history, her 
traditions, and tbe events of the la<t year, I am struck with the advantages which a eonstitutioo.'il 
monarchy presents. I believe it can respon<I to tbe legitimate a<pirntions of a demoerstio 
society, and guarantee, with order and security, every kind of progress and of liberty. It is 
with & mixture of filial pnde and of palrwlic sorrow that I convparo France in bet actual state 
with what she was under (he ivigo of my father. Jo my sentiments, m zoy past, in the traditions 
of my family, I find nothing which separates me from tbe Republic. If it be under (his form 
that Ftanoe wishes to constitute her Govemment, I nm ready to how before her eovercignty, 
and will remam her faithful servant.” The Due and bis brother, the Pnnee do Joinville, were 
electcil Deputies; but having promised M. Thiets that they would not take (heir seats in the 
Assembly, in order to avoid embarrassment, they for some time adhcreil to their rcsolation. 

In December, howeier, they desired to be released from their promise. The grounds advanced 
on behalf of their plea were, that the engagement tbcyh.vd taken to JI. Thiere to rave him from 
embarrassment when acting as Provisaonal Chief of tbe Executive, applid to the then political 
constitution of the Government, but was not binding when the Constitution had undergone n 
change, and tbe position of hi Thiers was changed with it. The Orleans pnnees ncconlingly 
presented themselves at the house of the 'Piwudent of the RepuUic im the 5th of December, 
ar. Thiers, notwith-tanding, would not saj anything definitely in their favour, and after three 
days he returned an eva«ivc answer to tbeir iepre<ieBtatK»n-. 

Jleanwhne, tlie Orle.ms princes woubl not suffer the qucnioii to rest. On the ISth of 
Decomber the Journal Je, J>.'haU published two letters, addrC'sed \y the Due d’Aumale awd 
the Prince de Joinville to their constituents, pronouncing it as their own opinion that their 
promise of abstention was no longer bmdmg, and claiming to hue the case settled hy a liigher 
tnlimal. The Due d’Anmale, in his httcr to bis euiutitiienls, fully explained the rravous which 
had hitherto prevented him from exrtri«ing bis ngWs a Dciwity. He 'tated that whew his 
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election was snbinilte<l to tiie AsecrtiUx ^ coJicagiips come to O'k biro not to take 

hi« seat, and on tliose fetm* 51. Hiiere wuMreiP his opposition to the talidation of his cloetion, 
and fo the Exile Laws. "I sgre«l to thi-v^ continued the Due, “enioe in nij eio*. It ooiiH only 
K' temporarj- and re\<K-nUc. If 5t had hwn otherwise my iv«!otiatioa would have l>pcn ile- 
roandeii, which has not Wen done. Therefew, 1 eon-ider ttie agteeinent fl« a simple jiCKlpone- 
inent which, both for your and my sale, I have hastened to terminate- The time seems now 
to hare come. Cirtumst.ances to-day haw changed- The Go\emmcnt has been consolidated 
for sis. months, and the Chief of the Exeentixe Power has become Preeident of the Republic, 
and he has seen the duration of hia power hound up with that of the A*scmhiy. The repeal 
of the Exile Laws has not justified any of the eu«jiicions of tho« who forget that I belong to 
a family whose motto has alunrs been ie«pfet for the laws. Kothing ean any longer imposo 
upon me any abstention, which applies to no one else, in difficult period through which the 
coTmtry is non j«'<mg. Strong in this conTiclion, 1 hare belies rd that I hare the right to 
declare loid the engagement whith has hitherto kept me out of the Assembly; but the President 
of the Republic, not haring taken the same new as I, 1 am sfopi>ed by the fear of appearing 
to break my pliglitcd word, I await, therefore, the decision of a superior tribunal, by which 
new cttvomstancw will twee out for roe a new line of conduct ; haj^iy if tho*< evrewmstanee* 
pennil me to testify to you my gratitude by iioJertakieg the defence of jxmr iatcrest-, by 
joining my efforts to those of mj colleagues, for tatsnig again the flag of Erance, and candag 
the Msereign right of nujontiei to be tnumphant against reery attempt to orerthrow iL'^ On 
the day of their puhlicatiou, the ktten wrilU-u by the Orleans princes were dts<ru«^l ia the 
Chambm In answer to 51. Drunct, who inteixelbted the OoNemment on this questioB, 
51. Caaimir Pener declared that the Purident bod not releawd the princes from thor eaigage* 
meat sunply hccuuse be considered that eogagement as not taken to Lim«elf hat to the Assembly. 
This surrender of his portion both confu'.ed nml enraged the Left. 51. Pascal Duprat blamed 
the abrogation of the laws which had permirte<l the princes to return to France. He mointabed 
that an obligalioa bad been taken by them, and they wew now seeking to throw H off. If not 
taVen to 51. Thiers, it had bei-n taken to the Committee appointeii to ratify their elections. 
51. Batbie and the Enc dc Rioglie thereupon dooied that any such engagement had leen maife 
to the Committee Ultimately, the Chamber, by 616 Toicc« against 2, adopted the following 
m.itton:— "The A'ational Assembly, considering that it b not responsible for, and has no aJrice 
to give with re-gard to certain engagements in whwh it did not participate, passes to the order 
of the day.” The Orleans princes, ihsctniring no answering party to their contract, held 
themwlvcs fairly teleawd from its consequences, and on the following day took their seats in 
the National .Vswmbly. 

On the death of the distingoisbed Comte de 5Iontalemberti the French Academy elected 
tlie Doc d'Aiimale his successor ty a nnammoos vote, ease one. The Due was teceiv^ on the 
4th of Apnl, IS7.1, when, awirding to cu<toDi with the Academy, he pronounced the eulogiuia 
u;<sn Ills pTedeveswr S-krtching the career of Alontalembert, the orator obserred that core he 
hail thought of iiranng a snonl hU his ancestors. Moore's jvieros had fired his soul for 
the wrong* of gretu Enn, and be went to IrebftI to offer to fight for repeal unJer Daniel 
CPConneil’* klambrcj, but the I-tlientor. not wanting foreign assistance, gu'W him the cold 
shonHer, and be returnml to Franir and oxU life. The Due thus coix(-lnde,l his eulogy ; — 
“ At an epn, h of •!i*e»ungemcnt,*ia tfut sad fifteenth centniy of hWl and iron — neither mMeni 
tinnw nor tb-s- pvtw muldh' Mnntalenhert loved-^whcn the Cn>»s ■3i=api»'aTe'l from the 
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>i insane and dethroned, was replaced id Pans 

* t , * devastated our coantry, an ancestor of mine 

al™, II “"W ‘V, 'Hope' Jlontalemlerl hoped 

) . He era. ,parf H. liowledse of our poigiuml grief. Ilm kttcr dor. were ,,»iM 

the Chural would eudrwe. lie d.ed wutlout Immiug thot the nu.lj. of our oooutrr we, ele.1 

Eeueohef „d e. SuL.eoo. I f.uej, I l.„r hi„ rapr-'M „p, p„„ F„„e, the „rane.t of 
y w broken sword, hind up your wounda, work, and taka couwgc,' and with his powerful voice 
^hKh even weakened by suffering wouH have echoed far sndcr than mme, he wonid l.avj 
Bonrbon on the morrow of Aginonirt, that Chnstian and French ciy— 
Hope. M. Cuirdllier Fleaiy, having been tutor to the rvyal duke, rephed to h.s address. 
Mnc utog hia speech as follow s The souvenir which the Academy will retain of your recep- 
tion Monsieur. is the uncTpeeted good fortune that Count Sfonfalembert, that son of Crusader., 

* ould have had for public panegyrist a catholic and liberal pnnee, the worthy heir of the 
wg who issued the Edict of Nantes, and whose memory lives in the popular mind m spite 
of cieijihing." ‘ 

_ A fuiion waa effected in August, 1S73, between (be two hranebes of the Jronarchical party 
m Ffcnee. The Ocleanists wluntanly made advances towaid* the Comte de Cliambonl, end oa 
0 5th of August an interview took place between the Comte and the Comte de Fans, the latter 
repwenting the whole of the momhers of the Orleans family. At this interview the Comte de Paris 
mid: “I am paying you a vi'it which it has long been my wish to do. I greet la you, 

«n tlic name of all the members of my family, and m my own name, not only the bead of 
our House, but also the solo representative of the Slouarchical principle in France.'' The 
Comte de Chambord returned the vieit of the Comte de Pans the same evening, and this second 
interview was even more cordial tb-m the fir«t. Tbc«e loternews took place at Vienna, and • 
immediately afterwards the Comte de Chambord accepted the title of Kmg, which was offered 
to him by a dej'utation of Legitimists. 

It remains to he stated that the Doc d'Aomale was nominated a General of Division on 
the lOth of ir.vrch, 1872, and that in (his opacity he presided over the Council of TVhr 
which assembled for the trial of the nnfortiiDate yrarsbal Baaaine. His Royal Highness h.is 
b1«o earned distinefion in the world of letters, as 31. Cnrillier Fleury reminded the French 
Academy upon his reception into that illustnons body. He pablislied m ISCO the two volumes 
of Lia ‘‘H|.^olre des Princes de la Maison de CmuIc," which were transhited into English He 
^has also been a contributor to the lUrae drt Dmr ^londet. On the 7tli of June, 187C, (he 
mort.al remains of the bate King Louis Philippe, his Queen ilane- Vnielii, the Dmhesa d’Aumale, 
the Prince de Cond^, and five of the Royal ehildren, were lotemil in tlie family burying-placo 
*•1 Dreux, in Normandy. The President of the French Republic hail K>n«<.nteil to the removal 
of the rem-iins from their previous place of mterment at Wevhndgc m Surrey. 

The Due d’Aumale, as we have already stated, was mamed in (he jear 1814 to Jfanc- 
Caroline-.kiigiiste de Bourbon, daughter of Pnnee lowpold of Salerno Tlie Diichc<3 clicil at 
Twiekenliam, December Gth, ISOP. Their Royal Iligbuestos had two sons. The firel, Irinis- 
Pliilippc-3Iarie-LcopolJ d'Orlcans, Prince de Conde, was bom at I’uns on the 15th of 
NovemGer, 1813, and dioil of typlim.l fiver at Sydney in SeptemU-r, Li'ks than three 

jears'latcr the nnhapj'y Duke and Duchess wne calW ujain to lament the death of their 
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A X^DETHER jnstly or notj we never think o£ eonnectiii" Spain irith any of tho-e great 
" ' social and intellectual movemenfa which ate snppo^ed to form the distinctive inarLs of 
niodeni progress. Existing forms of Spamsh aoaety appear as f.inUAtio and irrational as they 
did when Cen-antes commenced his entire, and, except to those privileged beings with the ex- 
penenee of diplomatists or the omniscience of art critics, no Spanish name in onr time snggcate 
a pictnre, hook, bust, or discovery capable of lending the semblance of freslmess or onginslity to 
the land of Vego, Tela»quez, and of the immortal Sancho 

It may be that the commercial prosperity of Ciigljud, the splendid politic il aberrations of 
Ranee, the resurrection of Italy, and the massive erndiiion of the Germans, have all combined 
to o^ershadow such attempts as hare been made for the ameliorntion and dp>eIopmeat of Spam. 
But whaterer the reas^.ns may Ik, the fact remains that there esi»ts in Europe at the present 
tune a country associated at diilcrent epochs with almost universal empire, which, under the 
double advantage of divine aid as maoifested in the Papacy, and human ^wer os exhibited m 
the dvil admmistration of the Western Empire, has succ^^ in attauung to a state of national 
insignificance quite onequalled in the history of the world. The story of Spanish retrogression, 
eeparated from the long list of illastrions obscurities whose names aud number form the sole 
remnants of Lingly and imperial power, may be eommed up for onr present purposes m a few 
extracts taken from, authoritative souieea •— 

"Tile National Church of Spain is the Romaa Catholic, and the whole populition of the 
Idngdom, with the exception of abont 60,000 persons adheres to the 'ame faith According 
to Article 12 of the Constitution of 1875, a restneted liberty of worship is alJoiicd to Protes- 
tants, iut it hat to he tnUrely in frifote, all public aonwinoemerts of the same being strictly 
forbidden. The Constitutdon likewiso enacts that the nation binds itself to main tai n the 
worship and ministers of the Homan Catholic religion. At the general census taken in 
^1860, the total population of the Spanish peomsula reached 15,807,753. It was found at 
that time that about two miUions and a half of the men and half a miUioa of the 
women were able to read and writes foi^hly speaking, about half a million men and 

half a milhon women were able to read, bat not to write; and that all the re»t, upwards 
of 6,000,000 men and 6,800,000 women, «mld nwther read nor write " To those who are 
least enamoured of statistics it may be mteieituig to compare such figures with those of any 
other European country, of couree carefnlJy noting the es=ential conditions of each State so 
invesl^ted. Acooiding to the financial rebims of June 30th, 1873, the Spanish llinistry 
of Foreign Affairs costs £130.000 p« annmn, the Mujistiy of Grace and JnsUce— 
whatever this combination may mean-costs £1,729,000, the Ministry of War— in « country 
whose frontier is never threatened, and whose Uepwuleacies are more tLan lelf-snpporfing— co-t« 
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£l,^01,000•, fJftvy C(«U E,l,*iSO,WtO ; ini (lisWnttDcaU for tli« pur^wKc of emlUng cKildten 
to learn tlie elementary tluUea of ci(ucn«h5p tlinragh llie muJium of nn intilligent system of 
education are obiiously too pallry to 1)C noticed in n Ministerial budget. It is only after con- 
siJeraMe industry wo find that the cxjicnditun for ]mblie education by the Sjanish Government 
amounted on the average of tho last few years to rather lc«»i thin £250,000. 

Thus the interest whieh Spain takes in teaching lice chiMrvU Aaiff <« (tee w to be eetlmated 
at about the onc-twenty-fifth part of the importanoe which she ntt-ncliei to their becoming 
soldiers, or, in other words, of their learning iloio tit 4U. Most »i«o jK-opIij have long 6iD<« 
concluded that it is a moro difficult and a more im|>oi1ant matter to know how to live well ss re- 
putable citizens than to die well as sonrewhat disreputable soldiers; but nations do not loam 
wisdom for eoms time after individuals liava ncipitrtd it, and considering that with all her learning 
and philosophy Germany is at present merely an armcil camp, it is hard to expi'ct lliat Spain 
should be a model of political irisdom. Therefore her military system exists in nil its absunlity, 
and contiaulng to trade on the ignorance of the naasce and tho interest of the jutricbin class, 
has no moro enlightened muon d'etre than protracted dynutio animosities and the pcrp< tual 
tecurrenw of on intetneoino war. 

It may be added that Spain alone of M'estern countries still maintains slavery in her colomre, 
and that in Cuba and Porto Rico, two of the principal dcp.-ndeDeies, half tlie pipiibtlon is in a* 
state of most ahyect bondage. Under such nrcnnutanecs, and with such mariilloits mc.ipocity 
for understanding or adopting the measates of ordinary prudence aad cxpiillcney which contribute 
to the snecess of other States, it is not wonderful to lind that the nnlionat escheejuer is usually 
bankrupt. "The constant and ever<ia<acasing excess of Oovrrnmenl cx^ditnre over public 
revenue created a national debt of very large amount, and u a rci<ort of the Government of 
Alphonzo XII., dated July, IS75, h was stated that not any of the motional creditors could hopo 
to be satisfied irithout haiing recourse to credit operatu'ns at on enormous rate of interest, which 
in a short time mu>t double the original debt " As an aildition to this, resultant from the com* 
bined forces of Spanish Monarehical institutions, admirably assisted by prustcraft, which is a 
leadmg Monarchical force, and hlilitariam, which is a star qud non, tho Government of Spain at 
present may be expressed as a cjviasi-constHntwnal Monarchy, whose incapacity U tempered by 
a military despotism; society is governed by the pro-histortc delusions of a childish aristo- 
cracy; the moral and religious trammg of the |>eople is practically in the hands of an ilhterate 
and unscnipuloos priesthood; and the material prospenty of the country may be estimated from 
the fact that, accordmg to the latcrt returns, nearly forty-six per cent, of a soil amongst the 
most fertile on the surface of the globe is absolutely without culhvahon. 

The foregoing summary of the position of Spain, however inadequate it may be, haa been 
uficSRsaay hv. *iiA inayirnns. vA ‘ha, pinaiwAAAAi,!!!! wrier ‘iWt 'fae reader may grasp even 
approximately the difficulties which a mao, ta a munber of men, however great or gifted, must 
contend against when urged by a purer moral instmet to supply some remedy for this national 
chaos. Under such impromibing conditioiis as those which have been described, it is a peculiar 
gratification to bo able even for a very diort qoce to concentrate our attention upon tho career 
of one Olustnous Spanurd— m truth, a “qnnt findy touched"— who. inthout aristocratic or 
ecclesiastical mfiuence, merely tnistmg to that light of nature which bad been freely vouchsafv-d 
to bun, and to a very elevated temperament, ba- suececdal m attractmg peculiar attention to 
the country whose cause he so iirdenUj espouses Sragle-banded, he has accomplished the iffi- 
colt feat of bnngmg Rpam before the notice of Europe under circumstances .omewhaf 'more 
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imjwmu than of a ho:,«e mcyanl, iat€Tsp<T*<J mth awn.iN nithout ammnnihon, cathedrals 
without nlij^on. umrei>iti« mtboat leamitiff, and rojraJoiw towns Ibt- oJements of aaaj. 

*op3l life. 


Emam Ci«tclar was Uirn in Cadir Ofwn the Sth of ScptcmK r, 1S52. His father, an 
Lxcliaa^ broker at .Mjcanto, and aficrwanis at Cadit, had spent seieo jears m the English 
possessions, ehieflr in Gibraltar, to escape from the ccntence of death passeil on him for his im- 
plication m liberal mfliemcnts. He died at 5Ldrid la lh3f, leavinff his family almost penniless. 
His willow nail her son, then nlmut sesen years of age, transferreii their resilience from AmLilusia 
to Mareii, snJ (ta{ loekward pronnee, rtnifeied so painfully prominent by the clbaitrons delnge 
of the autumn of 1S71', claims the honour of haring edneated the mod brilliant of lirmg Sp-iniards. 
For the principal facts of Hm life, and for an exhaadini enticism of his books and speeches, 
we are indcbti’il to Mr. Gmnt-Uuff, who, in two articles rrpnntcd from the ToTl»ijlittj ferine, 
has contributed annther of tho«« masterly and sympalhetie flwLcs of distinguished contemporanes 
whlih m some degree relieve postenty from the duty of apportioning purely posthumous fame. 

from the village of Flro, where be was brought up, young Castelar posswl to Alicante, to 
centaoe his rtadies in that provincial capital Here be remained till he was sutecn, Iradmg 
a etudioui and retired life, ib’voftng liitn«elf snmewbat pasflonatcly to classical litcratore, and 
ibowinp very httle inclmation for (Iw <mlmar> ama<ei&enU of boys. Eefore his seventeeatli year 
he went to Sfadrid, whetv he lived until IhSI, attracting givat ntfenhon by his splendid abilitifs, 
and bc^’naing to try his stnngth In newspopws and renews 

A novel called “Erecfto” is amongst the loost euiict^ssfal of tho^e early porfonnances which 
appeared in the Uiiirfrn*jn<\. I!i< first famons epoeeb was ma<]e on the SSnd of September, 
IS5I, in the Tcatrodel Orvnfc at MadmL It was dunsg the period of joinfol suspense when 
hlarlrid was being passed from the f«>wer of one military niler to another, and the popnbee had 
bees infuriated by the tharaeleKS corruption of the Court Afany orators had addressed the meetcug, 
and when already the audience had become we-inc>l CA«telir rose to speak. The people were dis- 
f«rslng, annoyed at being addnsxd by a new si<ealer at so late an hour, but after the first few 
minutes sounds of approval were manifested, then sounds of " Hush ! Hush I” were heard through 
the room, and, as de*<nbed by an sut-nitnes?, "the ipfocli, carried oa for more lh.m an hour anu4,t 
rapt a'tcatioQ, ended in a perfect phrensy of applause.*’ The unknown young democrat had become 
a celebrity. _ Shortlv after, be added considerably to his rcput.vbon by defending certain newspapeia 
prosecuted for i»h'tica1 articles In one of those defences he anticipiled with marvellous eloquence 

and rare foresight the idea tiicn a novel one— of an independent and suited Italy; and in after 

years, when entertained at Home by the mo^t iL-tingufehed of living Italians, be referred with just 


pride to the gratifviug consummaticra of Lis early hopes. Ahout this time he reml the discourse 
for his doctor’s degne apon l<ucaa, who— himself an Anda lusian, sad of a genius very similar to 
that of Hs panegyrist— did not suffer by the academic expos, bon. As Gistelar’s life is to be 
L-nown rather from lus booLa and hi* »recelies than from any chronological arrangement of dates 
and incidents, it is proposed to summarise the leailing events of Ins career, and then to adopt 
the more profitable method of eiamming some products of his vigorous and bcanhful intellect. 
For a time he was Profe-sor of History and Philosophy in the University of Madrid, and in 
.1800 he took a Icmlmg part in the revolationwy moTeraeat that put down by Serrano. On this 
occasion he was condemned to death, but be escaped, with tbeas-i.tance of friends who were politically 
hU CpponenU, and found refuge first at Geneva, and afterwards m Trance. When the revolution 
broke out in September, 1503, be returned to hi* native country, and was one of the most energetic 
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leaders of the RepubUean movement. He mrtctl himself to the utmost to bring about a Republican 
form of Government, but at the general elettion for the constitnent Cortes, in February, 1SC9, the 
Republicans guccccJeJ in returning only a smil! proportion of their c.-iTvlidates, among uhom,- 
lioTvevcr, ivas Seuor Castelar. In all di'ens^ions respecting the new Constitution of Spain, Castelar 
advocated, but unsuccessfully, the pnueaplc of Repnblwnn institutions. In June, 1669, ha vigorously 
opposed the project of a Regency, and he was also eonoeined in the Rcpuhlican insurrection which 
occurred in October of that rear In the Govemment chosen by the Cortes a/Ur the abilieation of 
King Amadeoj Castelar was Sluustec of Foreign Alfaics. On August 21th, 1873, he was elected 
President of the Cortes by 135 votes against 73, bnt be vacated that post on September 6th, when he 
was nominated Pn-sident of the Rxecutive power. His first measure was the prorogation of the 
Cortes and the assumption of dictatorial power. He neat took energetic bnt ineffectual measurra to 
suppress tbe Carhst insurrection, and despatched the Minister of War in person to Cuba to protect 
Spawsh interests in that island 'When, however, the Cortes reassembled in January, 1674, it 
refused, by 120 votes against 100, to pass a vote of confidene# m President Castelar, who resigned. 
Thereupon General P.ana, as Ciptain-Gencral of ^fad^d, foroibly iLssolvctl the Cortes, and appointed 
a Proviaional Government, with Marshal Serrano at its head. Soon after tbe pronuHciaaento in 
ihronr of Alpbonzo XII, Ca.stelar quitted Madrid, and proceeded to Genevn, in Jannary, 1875. 
Willie resident in that citj, being disgusted with the edncationaV decree promulgated by the Spanish 
OoTemment, he resigned the Choir of History in the University of Madrid, os the Ctb of blareh, 
1876. SuL<equentl,v he returned to Spam, and succeeded, though not without considerable difficulty, 
in obtaining a seat in the Cortce .is Pepnty for Ma<lnd at the election of January, 1876. 

Sefior Castelar has written, besides “ truest®," “ Lucano, ;u ViJa, tn Oenio, sn Poema,*' 1857; 
"Legcodae Popn\.arc«,*' 1857, “ Ideas Democraticns,’’ 1658, “ La Civilizacion ea los Gmeo Primeras 
Siglos del Ghnrtiotiismo "Lcocioncs Pronuncidos el en Ateneo de Madrid," two Tolumca, 
18SS-69; "Cronies de b Guerra de Afnca,” 1859, "Ln Redencioa del Esclavo," 1B59; "CoIIecoion 
de los Pcmeipiles Articnlos Politicos y Litcranos," lo59 ; " Cartas a nn Obispo Sobre la Libcrtad de 
la Iglcsin" (printed in “ Biblioteca dc U Uemocracia"), 186-1; "Discurso Prounnoado en Ja 
Noche del 13 de Norembre, de 1668, con Motivo de Instslarse el Comte Repiiblleano de bladrid," 
18C3; "Diseursos Parl.smentarios, «n la A'^semblca Coustitnente," 1871; "Roma ircga y nucia 
Ttaha" (admirably translated by Mrs Arnold), 1873; "Scmblanzas Contempomneans de los 
Personages mas Cclebres del Mondo en las Iwtras, los CiencLia y les Artes;" ""Vida de Lord 
Brron;" and "Historia de on Conaon." a romance. 
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tLero can onl> l>e fanatics and hypocrite; withont the liberty of tcichinj there can only be obscure 
oracles or innumefaWe sophists; wilhoat pdihcal liberty there can only be tyrants and slaves, 
Vritbout economical liberty there can only be tlioso who n«e others for their own purposes, and those 
who are so u«ed/' 

This seems a remarkable key-note to have been straek in the land of Hidal^s and -nitars 
Castebr’s first ^rell-knomi political work is the " Formula del Projtesso ” It is a manual of 

democratic principles, divided into twenty chapters and summed up m the following table 

1. Right is the basis of the aoveroignty of the people Z Eqaabty of political rights for all 
citizens. 3. Liberty of the prc«s. 4. Liberty of association for all the ends of human activi^. 
5. Universal suffrage. 0. Tlie jury. 7. Inviolability of the domestic hearth and of the person. 
8. AdministrafK'e decentralintion. 9. Independence, within their dcfineil splii’ns, of the Municipab’^ 
and the I’rnvinee. 10. Irremovabibly of public oflBcer*. 11 The impdt unique 12 Abolition of 
monopolies afid all indirect bases. 13. Liberty of commerce 14. Liberty of credit 15 Eq^tial 
consideration ami re«pect for all manifestations of the homan spirit 16 Elevation of all classes and 
of all citizens to pnbbc life. 17. Abolition of the jiunishment of death 18. Abolition of the 
conscription, making the service of arms a tme profession for the soldier as for the ofEecr. 19 
Abolition of esceptional pnrileges and jnnsdictions. 20 The consecration, in a word, of bnm.an 
responsibility, with all its rights and all its facnlties. 

Commenting upon this table, the reviewer, bim«elf an English Liberal of so me.an order, 
remarks Against the great majority of these principles, os explained by Sefior Cnstelar, few 
sincere nod strong Liberals in this country would have mneb to advance* no tendency to 
CommanisD, no vestige of hostility to property, no tendency to the pernicious heresy of a desire 
to exalt the State at the expense of the jnst rights of the individnal On the whole, we 
think that every fair-minded Liberal wall admit the 'Formula del Frogresso' to be the work 
of an able and virtaona, if somewhat cDlbusiastic, mind The faults ore those of five-and- 
twenty." 

In the "Old Rome and New Italy" opinions are expreeved upon the land question which 
may not be without interest to others than Spaniards. When travelling for the fir«t tune 
between Clvita Veoehia and Rome, Csslelar noticed the wild waste of the Pontifical territory, 
and tbns expressed himself upon the general desolation • — 

"I have often heard of the dreariness of the Roman Campagna, but I had not imagined 
its reality. . . . When Cinemnatns cultiTafeJ tbo Roman plains m the early days of the 

Republic they might have been called the earthly Elysian fields, a plantation of nehes, an abode 
of happiness and abundance. Wine, com, oil, mflk, and honey were produced in such quantities 
by agricnltnra! labour that Rome wM enfficient for her-cif But by degrees the great families 
foot possession of the gronmi once owned and tilled by the miny In order to avoid daily 
labour, they converted agricultural land mto parturage. One shve was enough to guard the 
floct. Irrigation was suspended, the canals dried np, drauiage was stopped Water became stag- 
nant in bad places; these streams whwh had brought life m them flow scattered death by their 
putrid emanations. Having conquered the known world, the Roman people were no longer 
employed with war, and had forgotten the ocenpations of peace The want of food and pleasure 
earned the way for despotism. From despotism came the moral death which is in tyranny, as 
material death is in tbo Pontme marshes. Well did PImy say. ' Hal, am per, Mere'” 

Further on in the chapter on the Ghetto, he deals with the subject of persecuted opinions. 

" It* is time for all persecutions against opraioo to be abolished I condemn the Roman Govern- 
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ment when it oppresses Iho Jew?, aa-1 the GoTeroment of whm it prwiiie* the Jf<niU. 

I assert that to persecute doetrinw i* lile the jiprswratlon of ll^ht, a'r, eicctnaty, ma^ncfic 
Doids, becanse (lifwe escape all jierseculjon and are pliceil aWro all power. ... 1 t»ow all 
the defects of the Jcwi«h people ; I know all thrir nnrestratftwl love of monej- and all th-'ir retina. 
Bat their mi«fortanes more than oTCrWanre thrtr errors; an], above a!!, they do not ilc«^e 
the oppression which has weighed upon their lives and consciences *o many ag"? for having 
pnt to death a religious tcIoTtneT. Tor them the Reihvmcv waa not one alotic. In the history 
of humanity there Lave been many fnendt and beipcra. ThU one has enlivenoil the wn.*cienee, 
that has instnicte.1 the reason, the other has aavvl from labour; and almost all thw lif>era(OTS 
have died before their worlc, immolated, legally or illegally, by tyiantdeal sects, by intolerant 
churches, by barbarou-s institotions, against which the protest* and doctrine* of innovator* have 
arisen. ITliat jieople has not brought upon it*clf »ome crime fimibr to that of the Jew* in its 
own eyes’ What great man has not been the vktiin of law* or tb» obj-ctof b'in»n ingratitude ? 
The GtwU saenficed the rcvealev of tho human coosctence, the Komans the tribune of layiil 
reform, the Florentines the preenrsor* of moifem revDlatioM, the Britons the proplict of religion* 
tolerance, tho French the Titan of democratic principle*, the Spaniard* the dn<»veror, almost 
the motor, nt a new world in the immensity of the ocean. Tho Jews sacviCeed the Chnst," 

Kelt wo come to a sproeb detimcd by CasteUr at a bampnet given is hi* honour at Rome, under 
the siaaagemeot of Peprrtis, Cnspi, and ^faoanl. Mr. Gmnt'BnlT select* the fotlowmg pAstage as 
• dMCrmg o! the groatert consideration on the part of those who, admitting ScRor Ca«tclar'* gtmtneM 
as an orator, fail to do bun jostice u a statesman :~"The dream of fire eeatories is nalUtsl; }on 
hare done what the asdent Cssan conld not do, nor the Ortrcgolhie and Lombard Icing*. IThat 
Fredenelc of Soabia and bk dlostrion* desecniaoU could not effect by their dealh^truggle with the 
Qoelphs and the Angevin* ; that whkh ontber Dante nor Petrarch saw, in spite of their snihing the 
Emperor of Germany to make the cword of the Ooly Empire the axis ronnd which Italy reTolved; 
that wbuh Jolms II. coold not effect with hi* cannon, nor Leo X. with hi* arts; that which 
Savonarola conIJ not make a reality by giving himrolf to God, nor ilachiaTelli by giving hirnscll to 
the devd, has been done by you Ion have made Italy one; yon bare made Italy free; yon have 
made Italy indepemleot All this yon, who are withont doubt the most favoured of (he gvnemtions, 
have otbuned, by having reunited to the effort# of previous generation* and to their martytdom* the 
vital idea far tiKlleaee — the idea of liberty. Bnt it is not enough to have succeeded- It is reoc«<ary 
at all cort# to beep what you have got K large eipenetee leache* ns how mnch easier it L to forward 
than to consolulauc publiic liberty. Fot the first, ouC great but common vnibrnentaTy virtue is 
soflicient — the nrtoe of conrage; for the tecend are required comuge and prudence livt’rythin'* 
may bs left m part to the hazard of the imfoieseen, except the fate of nations. Adventures m tlie ca.« 
of peoples etui almost always as the adventmes do ja the immortal work of our'Cervante#— by great * 
catastrophe*. That only should be to« op by the roots which cannot be tvfonned; and before vou ask 
a reform through tie laws, it is necesiiazy to fonnulatn it with clearness, to diffuse it with pciscvcr- 
aaoe, to propagate n by Umoial raerta^ to take care that from the«e electoral meetings it sliall 
come up as a mi »tenous sap into Parhaments, and from Parliaments into Governments If aprimnple, 
however progrcs-ive it may appear, can comproimse all that yon have acquired, do not propose it, and 
do not ttt It forth Content jowsdve* wrtb piepanng it for the future. Yon who ore by natare 
mclmol to syntheus, do not fall into the error of errors— the error of lookmg only to liberty, and 
t^g nothing for anthonty , the error of looking only lor progress, and canng n..lhing for stability ; 
the error of looking only to the right of the indindoal, and having no care for tbe fone o*f the 
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community ; the error of looking onl^ at tlie fatore. when every moment has m it the just, the 
present, and the future. . . Do notsatisfy yonrsclTOS with having founded Italy Priwrie 

her; and let it never be said that to correct a defect m your statue, perhaps a neeevsjri one, 
you have dashed it into a thousand pieces. I utiall never be weary of treating ot this subject, for I 
believe that the greatest evil of modem democracies is impatience, and the one rock on which they 
may ran is the work of the demagogue Iteiolntionaiy periods, the periods of violence, are closing 
all over Europe." 

Commeut upon this speech is snperflaons, and sve pass on to Castelar's remarks upon the 
murder of Prim. 


“That which I most condemn in this deed is that which extenuate^ its guilt in man) (on- 
fused consciences — the fact that it had a polibcal ebaratter I thmk that such politmil crmufi 
are to be reprobated : firet, because my conscience reprobates them , next, because they violate 
the laws of morality and justicej but still more, because while their perpetrators imagine that 
they are dcstrojing an idea by destro)mg the person who represents it, they give life to that 
idea — BR did Btemsd model ot all political ctindaals, is did Urvitos vitea ho slow Cse» 
and rooted C^sarism. For Ctesarism was eared by horror at that crime— saved to nnn Home, 
and leave in the veins of our race a 6]>int of idolatry for the dictatorship of genius enuohled by 
martyrdom, which we are stilt paying for by sad moral weaknc'S, by great and recent calamities " 
Seflor Castclor, although strongly opposed to the “International Soocty," defends its right to 
bring forward its views and discuss them peaceably. In August, 1S71, he espreosed himscll us 
follows upon the repreuive measures adopted by the Government After all, jour efforts, 
gentlemen, will be of no avail. Vou are attoebng something that cannot die, sometliing which 
exists id all rimes and is reproduced in all sodebes. Utopia is a phantom which maj dccone, 
bat is eternal. The world it agreed that art is a falsehood, th.it the stage is a fiction, tint 
figures on a picture arc Imes and colours, yet, assuredly, the world will novir alandon art 
Utopb, like hope, is eternal, inextinguishable, ever greater with the greatnwi of misfortune 
As the terrestrial sphere turns between its two poles, eo do the social spbina turn between two 
Utopias— between the Utopia of the past and the Utopia of the future Direct jour eye to 
all times, pass it over all jieoples, and tell me when tto-re does not spring up some Utopia, 
where there U not some heavenly vision of an extraorJin iry and almost divine felicity. The 


llessianio idea is the eternal product of captivity." 

Sydney Smith, referring to the state of Ireland upon a memoiaWe occa-ion, called atten- 
tion to the career and mduence of Ifenry Groltan. Smith was not much addicted— in his 
capacity of Eilmburgh Reviewer— to flattCT anybody, nmeh !«* ‘o opponmts of the 

existing constitution, but one expression which ho used has broome a housel.ol.l wonl —“Gnat 
men liallow a whole nation and lift U]> all who hve m their tune. If this slatomcnt were 
directly applicable to Grattan at a former tunc, it »ems now dufiiictly applicable in Spam 
to the person of Emilio Caslelar. In conclusion, and regretting the namw space at our 
d.-,K,..I, we transcribe from the great .pe«h-^terwa«I- dcdirotcl to Mr GLnMonc-on the 
subject of Religious Liberty, dehvered m 1PC7 m the Spani^ Oirtes by Soflor Cartel^ In 


reply to the deputies who maintained that the State should ' 

vience certain dogmas and certain nte<, Coatelar an*wc 


vience certain dogmas and certain nte<, Coatelar an» »n. re l"* l 

. . . . . > , br fordb e rncosurvs. The Fiiaraoh*, who 

maintain a religion, it has a right also to enforce » “J ‘ .l , . . . • 

= ' . . »» was the coni’cieni'c, the l<lolalrou» worshit, 

weroUo SUto, had a right to force upon More*, “ . . . , ' . , . 

. „ ® , V 1 »..•.« _l.n traa the State, had a npet t" per»ceute the 

of the Egyptiin dlvinttie* i Xeh.H'ha.towwar. who was i 
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Hebrew ehililrea, aul to torture them m tlie fanuee, bccsase the/ houM not )>n\r before ibe 
altar in the plain of Data, Tibmus, xcho wna the State, leprescnteil b/ Pilato, hail the right 
to Ti:^ to the iguotniaions cro's of the sbre the imina<'a)ate hoJ/ of Jesns Christ; Nero nii'i* 
Diocletian, who were lie State, had the i^ht to mtomb the fir>t CJirietians in the Catacomb’* 
and to throw them to the fangs of the wild beoets; Charles IX., who was the State, had the 
right at the peal of the bell which hail ihintcd at his birth — and was soon to toll ftt his 
death— to shoot and behead those who rebellol against the State Church; Hew/ VUI. had 
the right, aided by bu subsewent Parliament, to convert the isle of saints into the isle of 
heteUcs ; the Cossack of the Don, represented the Czar Kieholaa, who created hisnself pontiH 
and monarch, had the fight to enter the churches of Poland to overthrow the priest, who. 
Host m lianj, directed to heaven hope in the resmwetion of his dismembered conntry; and all 
tyrants hare the right to be anointed witb the mystw oil of yoai ideas fuliillcrs of God’s 
justice upon earth, oppressed by their deejmtism and stained by their erimes ^ 1 wish 

to bring forward two examples of the complete impotence of the political principle to destroy 
the rebgioaa It was danng the fourth eentoiy of onr era that the death of our Saviour, the 
elEeoey of rUs oaiopla, tb* apostolate of Hia dnetplee, the faith of the martyn, the develop- 
ment of brnnnn thought, in theological Jerusakin, in philosopbual Atbres, in KimtiSc Alemndria, 
piodaced a change and movement in a general dircetion frexn paganism towards Christianity 
—a change necesary, logical, dlaleerical, and. above sU, diiine— a change to which was opposed 
a Cosu, an orator (all of genlas — the immortal Jnlun; bat his opporitios was completely 
fnatleu. The sceptre has sot yet V^-n forged which shall govern human reason; and just as 
BO one has yet been able to root oat a world or a sun from space, so no one has been sble^ 
to root oot an idea from the nuad when once it is bora and takes root within the 'human 
soul ( so it is that I know of no more clear demoDstmtlon of the Impotence of pohticnl power 
in religions questions than that last jotmey of Julian to the foot of I’arnassus, when he 
entered amidst the aisln of the temple at Delphi and found altan witbout victims, wonhip 
without offerings, priests without congregations, thoogb paganism had upheld the schools in the 
State and in the Empire. tTseUss restoration I of no aiwil that the law of the Stato should 
be opened to a creed when the isunortal bosom of conscience was closed to it. . . Gentictnen, 
it is OUT du^ to conriliatc, not to persecute, to break tbalns, and not to forge them; so 
shall we aid in maVing this earth an epitome of tbe irei v e iv e, and man’s soul a redectian of 
h’u Creator’s.” 


JS- StraAwg. Ptw<j\ 
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«rcnmonl of sflf-^ovrnimpnt. Hy a f««t artkio in tlw* Tn-aly of TiUit, in 1507, flicy wtn 
given to the French, hat l-emg OCT-ujaMl fcrthe nnti-.li dorlng the mare from l^OD to 
were secnrwl to England hy the Treaty of Pam m ^•oveinUr, IMS. Iretn 1‘'14 to lhC3 the 
islands were a Rcpuhliean Confctleralion, nwlcr the pn/tertorstc of Ormt IlHuio, an>l were called 
the United States of the Ionian Tiilanda. The go ye m men^ *a* Tested in a I/>rd High CominisnorieTj 
apixjtnted hy llie Bnti«h Crown, and a I^tliatnent, consktins ®f a Senate and Icghlatire ARVinbly. 
The Earl of Guajford, first Pnsulcnt ©f the new sutwcde.1 in c^t.-ihkihing a Unirep'ity 

at Corfa in 1S2S, wli«h was presided over by Mr. BowcO from 1S17 to IS51, and nhkh was finally 
disestahh'heil upon the cessation of the Engiuh Proteet©rate in l‘*6t. In this i-ear the Ionian 
Islands were ineoTj«rate,l with the Kingdom of Greece* when Cctigo was united as an eparchy 
with the nomarchy of Argolis and Corinth, and the fcmaitung islands were furroed into three 
nOTnarchies. Corfu, Cephalonia, and Zacynthns. Ejorehia is the Greek word for pTOvince, and 
eparchy signifies a territory aomenhat corresisinding with the trench Pfefortnre. bile officially 
resident at Corln in 1860, Mr. Rnwcn was tojiic^ted l>y teieral fiieoiSs to pul togetbn winse 
notices of the llonicric topography and the existing #lale of Ithaea. This very interesting and 
scholarliVe work was pnVli'hed tn 1861, nnd dnlH-ated t© Mr. GWUtone} the results of its sale 
were deroted to a chaniahle insfitutioo In the Ionian Island*. It is Tint a little rntcresting to 
compare this account of the haUts, in*titut>nn», and jdiy'ieal rliamitmitie# of Itlam in the 
nineteenth century with the island which UIir«c« l©T«d «*> well that he frequently composed 
poetty ta its bonciur, Iml whWli he >«ldoin perwinally sUittil. It is also interesting to many 
of oa who have Iccii aecu«tomeJ to Ihinl of lihaeu as the family rreiJcnce only of Ulys>e*, 
Penelope, and Telemachus, the terstetent and uwgenllctaaohke suitum, and the amiahle domestie 
Eumaus who guarded the ll<«.ks and herds of his enWtiu i>ia«tcr, to fin. I that along with a good 
gmintnaf-««ho<vl. suppoTted by Government, there is now a j«pnlati<'n of alout 10,000. In moet 
point* oof antlior considers that Homw's descriptions are still a* accurate in Itham as they are 
eWwhere— " proving him to bo the great father of biftory and lopf>graj4»y as well m of poetry.*' 
His Tcrscs present a perfret picture of the i*bnd as it apjeared to 3Ir. Bowen's own eye*, and 
hare been well rendered in the translation of Pcpci—-- 

“Hamd mil, rldTs. oer nifs^re land allow* 

Tbia berba^ ter the Deiuitsla to brow<ei 
Sat neilbrr mead ner ptou repphes to feed 
Tbr spiigbOj coorser or uJoIge his speed. 

To sea fsrTOondrd rrslms tl>* {ods assign 
Small tnet of tntde lawn. tb« least to nuns.** 

The general aspect is de«cnbed as one of ruggedne** and etenhty; it can hardly be said that 
there are a handred yards of coutinuoiis level gronnd in the whole kland, which warrants the 
eipre«fion of Cicero that "bhsscs loved hia eountrj not l«eau-« it was broad, but because it 
^ was his own” Perhaps the omirreal mteicH that attached to this island m aotiqnitr, and 
which has continued to invest the lives of ita renoxcned chieftain and his famous friends, along 
with their actions and their el©]ni-nee at the eiege of Troy, may afford an exense for this digression 
into ancient history . • 

In I'.jJ ilr Bowen bad republished ftom the Cb/o»»u/ Ciiirei CironUld his "H.arr of a 
Journey from Constantinople to Corfu," m it* rernbli'Li-d form he called it “Mount -Aw, 
Thessaly, and Epirus.” This little book, admirably written, is full of interest to the many 
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Tlie GoTemoT, iherelore, does eswise » temporary veto not nnfwjwatty, e^pooially 
in those instances in vvhwh it becomes hss duty to eubmit the dispateil matter home for de-^ 
CIS on A dsst ntjmdied writer, who vwited the eolonic* of Australia in a semUofTidal capacity 
during IS71 a O'! lS7i, has mforme*! qs that in Qoeenslaad, not long cnce, the Jlinistcrs of tlie 
dav proposed a law hr whuh paper money wonld hare been subMitiited for gold os the legal 
tender of the countrr The Governor refoaeJ to Rise his assent to such a law, and was supported 
by the Colonial Office at home And it m mJv by such means, however disagreeable to the Leen 
snsceptibiiities of a young and prosperous people, that the colonies, at least in the earlier stages 
of deieloptnent, can be guarded against the results of that crude legislation which would l« the 
certain and natural n?*iilt of jnespenenee in statecraft. 

The Governor, then, with the re«erTatioi» m his power of haGng to unit occasionally for 
instructions from home, enacts the part of Ring. lie is assisted by an Eiecufive Council, of 
whith he is the President, and which eonsi«ts of his Jfinisters. The Queensland Prime Jliaister 
13 Viee-Prcaidi3Jt of tbu Counrfl, and otOeialty discbaiges the duties of Colonial Seerctaiy. 
This Connell is a legitimate reproduction of our Cabinet, from which it differ* simply "m this, 
tbal the Governor tabes a part in its dehberaboos. There seems to I* no legal reason why 
tiis Sovereign should not do so st borne, bat the unwritten nib's of our Constitution, to wbirh 
statesmen so constantly advert, bare dedared that practically the reigning Soserrign shall not attend 
the debbentioas in Council. Severe enticwms were made at one time upon the Pnaee Consort’s 
attendanea at Cabinet Councils on behalf of Her Majesty. Uut it is genemlly soppoeed, and 
with consxlenble wisdom, that no such dnlg is attached to the Crown, and many people think 
that this attendsseo of the I'noce was an umoiwlion, and dangeroii*. In the colonies it is port 
of the specific duty of the Governor that he shooid attend the delil^rations of bU Caknet, and 
his attendance wonid be of wit Lttle importanee if it were not in his power to express his 
oi^ian as to what should be doue and what should not he done. It u presumed also that his 
opinion has le<s weight than that of aoy other member of the Cotinnl. 

In Queensland there are, as a rule, sis Executive Ministers. Of these sis the Con'titutlon 


lequirw that only one shall be m the Upper Chamlsr, or legislative Council. The other fire 
are supposed to di-<o\er seats for tbemseUes m the Lower House, ot Legislative Assembly, 
though there is nolUmg la the Ci*n«tituhc(a to mate this unperative. There is a Colonial Sce- 
ivtary, who seems to «mbine and discharge all the dutie* which do not naturally fall to his 
colleagues, a Colonial Treasurer, a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Mrai'ter for Works and Gold 
Fields, a ^finister for lands, a Ft)stiaA!>tcr.GeaeiaI, and au AttorneyAleneral. 

Our House of lioid* is represented in the colonies by the Legislatiie Council, which coii«igts 
of twenty-one members. There are nommaied by the Goiernor for life, the Govmior lein" 
of cour«c, Buhj.vt m this matter to the ailvk* of his hlimster^ Tlie nomination therefore prac- 
tically rests with the Prime iniu‘t<T. We can msdy discover in the Colonial Upper House tie 
general charactcnMii-s of onr own House of Lords. The latter lastitobon is hr vmic smJ to 
be on the A>:line. but, boweviv distinctly macLed may he the symptoms of a democratic nave- 
ment throughout the country , the stamina, energy, political knowledge, and practical bii<iuie=« 
capacity of out Lerwhurj Ic^ialatore seem blely for a long tune to he capable of oUiatb"- 
the total cullapsi' of political pnvilegvs amongst the proudest nobil.ty m Eurojic. Tlie le'gis* 
lative -Vswmtly of tlie colonies somewhat TrwmWw, as we ha\e said, our House of Ijords 
lu meetings sre short, rMjvcwbV, and in gineral not farticularli atiimafed The poLtical life 
of a rtilcny may le son. if not oiMler a nKwe imposing asis-et. ciTfainlv undtr a more vital 
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T he Vipomtc Fertlimntl do Lesaej’s, name mil l»e for e\er n-'soenltNl mtli ene of tin- 

greatest engineering enterjir.-^es of mnlem time*, was Lorn iit ^ cr«nille«, on the lOtli of 
November, 1805. Destined for the diplomatic eervice, at the age of twentj be was apjoinleil 
Attache to the French Consalato'at Lisbon In 1&17 he «a» empinjed, under the C’omfc «Ie h 
Ferrona^s, in the Commercial Section of the Pepirtmcnt of the JIini«ter for Foreign Affairs After 
being attnihed to the Consulate of Tunis, he was ehirffe<l — «i'ieral months sul»>oiiiiBntlj- to the 
conquest of Algiers — with a mission reLativo to the eiibmi'Sion of the j'lwTinee of Constantine. 
In 1831 he went to Egj^pt, where for two years he oxerei«'d consubr fonctions On the 12lh 
of Noember, 1833, he was promote*! to the grade of Consul of the Second Cla** ut Cairn On 
two occasions he was charged with the functions of tlio General Conrilate at Alexandria, and 
nolablj" daring the great famine of 1S3I-35. For his scrsires on this eceasion he was revranle>l 
with the Croas of the Legion of Honour, bestowed upon him in 18311. Callt.il on the lit of 
May of the same joar oneo more to follil consular and diplonwlic dnties in Egypt, he reniliwl 
special services under eireiirastances of eonwJerablc political imporLmee. Frofitmg by lli** 
oeciipalion of Syria by Ibrahim Fach.s, he wired the opporlimily of prectiritig an edi.n.ioiK 
protection for liis co.religioni<t8. He al«« contributed nnlcndlj to the re-e'l.nbh'hment of 
good relations U-tween the Viceroy of Egjpl. Melx-met Ah, and the Sultan. Iiotiiming to 
Ibris on leave, bo was appointed on the 17th of JhI>. ISSS.to eon.hi.t the affair, of the French 
Consulate at Bottcnlam. Tlie folbwing jear he ws' ttan«ferred to the Consulate of Maliga. 
and finnlly, on the fltth of Jfav, I8J7, U> that of llareelona. 

W. 1„„ . Fn-n,!. »! 11« <■' « '"«T- •'“™' 'I' 

of BaTOlom, No.oml.r, 1S12, .oJ «■« ''I'”'' ■"•""■“'o'j' f'Ho”"!. 

Iho.sl. ploood io o TOO. *1.0.10 .itol»o, '""t- "ot •"I" foo I.o.l.ot.oS 11.0 ■•1'.-^ of 

lo .i,..i.,o >1.0 o.i„io..r lb. r'liLn:™' oo s :< 

and Spain poureil honours upon him with « bvh ^ ^ ^ ^ 

he was promoted to the rank of Oflieer ef the ^ ”... i. 

Commerce sent him a most flattering addre a, 
m«lal i 


• ^^»r(e^Ile* Chamler of 
the Freiwh rrei-b-nfs at IlanrI.m* stnirV i 


Commerce sent him a m«t ^ lUrcelona pulLclr prvwnloxl it. tlianU to • 

mnU in Hi l.onoor. Ho ChimV. of &oi.no^ ”• ' ' J . 

o.„„i,io.„i . O.I0..1. w.. of r.Tir’.t" "i 

these puMie tnbutc. The K.u„ F 

their n.i«tive enlere Other ..^Urari.n of b- ms>.r„y, 


anlativ 
to nominate him Command* 


of the „( Iho OnloT of Charlo. 111. of Spam 
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Lesaps ^as promctcJ ta tba graile at Caosiil-Oonctal, an*t « m mainfalncJ at liJs in Barcelona 
br a tlecrce ilatevl Januaiy SCtb, ISt*. ^ 

On tbc outbreat o! tbe Be>tilnttou t>f M. «!e Le<’-«p« was rccalW to Paris by tclejrapb ; 
bnt m a few dajs be a^in left tbc capital for Marlrid, in tbe mj'acitj of Minister of Frao'^. 
He eiiecessrolly negotiates! a po<al treaty, wbieb secwctl a ei>n«iJerab)e rcdortlon of ta*e». Beplacesf 
by Xapoleon Joseph Bonaparte on the lOlh of Febmarr, lS-19, be recciccil, on the Sod of Jfar 
following, the title and insign a of Chevalier GnnJ Cross of IsaWla the Catholic. He was 
named for the French Legation at Berne, when the news of the attach upon Borne by tbe Fitncli 
troops reached Pans. He was ««nt to Homo with the object of eoncilialory interrenlion. Ills 
comse at this crisis was much canTassei!, and M. de Lessep* pnhlished a doenment in bis defence 
Krhicb throws moeh light npon the erenU of the time. 

In Oetohci, ISjl, M. de Irsscp^ went to Egypt, the ncwly-appointcd ^Tccroy, Mehemct 
Said, having invited him thither on a visit. It was danog this visit that be falty conceived, and 
for the first tune nnfoiJcd, his great scheme for cutting throagU the Istbmna of Snw. Haring 
s jonmey from Aleiandna to Cairo, made m company with Smi! Pui-ha, lie confided his plan 
to the "Viceroy, who immediately saw the gnnd rvsnlU which must fellow from its successful 
completion, and ashed for a fall anl an immcilule eij>o«ilk»n of the project. M. de Leawp* 
aeoordjogly prepared for publication a wori, entitled iVw«r*t rfr PTtlime tte S-tez, Ltpat^ rt 
LiyvoienU o/fcir/i. This work contaioed fall details of the proposed roferprisc, to the canying 
out of which de Leswps bent all his energies. lie received a firman cenctioning the enterpriw 
in ISS'i, and a letter of concesrioa was granted by tbe Viceroy of Egypt is 1856. Bat tbe 
diSfitiltiea is the way of the enterprise were now to begin ; English esgicceis of the highest 
eminence doubted the pncticability of the scheme, and ncmberless other obstacles were thrown in 
tbe way of its csecntion. Xo encanrageuent was received from the Porto or from Great Birtnis. 
Id June, 1SS7, a meeting was held in the Mansion House to bear rrplanationa Lom M. de Lessepe 
r^rding his project, but it was onfavoaiaWy received by pohtieians, ns well as by eapitalists 
and engineers. On the 7th of Joly tbo matter was broagbt before the attention of the English 
Parliament, when 5Ir. H Bcrleley asked the First Liotd of the Treasury whether Her Majesty^S 
Goremnent would use its infloenee with His Highness the Sultan ia support of an applieatioa 
which had been ma<le by the Viceroy of Egypt for the sanction of the Sublime Porte to the 
cocstructioa of a ship canal across the Isihiatu of Sues, for which a coaceesion h^d b>eTi granted 
by the \'w«oy of Egypt to ^1. Fenhnand de Lesseps, which had received the aj^rolatios of 
the princijfll cities, porte, and commertial towns of the United Kinglom. If anv objections 
were entertaiued Her ifajesty’s Government to the vmdettakiiig, Mr BcrVelev further derired 
to know tie nature of such ohjeetions. Lord Palmerston replied that the Goveminent rortainly 
could not undertake to use Iheit mfluence witfi the Sultas to give the re^re<l permission, itiasmnch 
as for the past fifteen years they h»l used *11 the influence thry possessed at Constantinqple 
and in Egypt to luevent the scheme from being carried into execution. The laognage which the 
Prime hrinister farther used rends very strangsdy now after tbe bpse of events. The Suez Canal 
• undertaking, in p.>mt of commercial ebaneter, he ssiol be Inhered might rank among the many 
bobble fchcmcs that from lime to tone had been palmed opnn gullible (apitalii^s. He had been 
infonned, on what he beheied to be reliable anthonty, that it was ybysically impracticable, except at 
an expense which would he fir loo great in warrant an expectation of any returns. Ife believed, 
therefore, that (h'-se who emliarked their money in any such undertaking would find fhemielrro 
very gneioualy deceived by the resolL Howner, that was not the ground upon which *<hc 
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ovpmmcnt I-al oppo««l fhe scheme. Frirate inJitrluals ucre left to take care of their own 
inlon-l-, aiij u the)- erabarkcl in impracticjMe nmlertaHuffi the\ must p;v\ the t^nalty of so 
But the scheme was foQn.I«l « Lfctilitjlo the mUrt^ts of tin. c.intn, anJ wa^oppost,] 
V k Ea«w in reganl to the connection of i^ypt uitii Turkej— a policy 

which haj Wa consocratea Ly the bte war, and the usiie of that war, the Treaty of Pans The 
o vions political undertaldn'j was to render more easy the separation of Eg)-pt from Turkey. It 
WM fonmJed, also, on remote spccublions with regard to easier access to onr Indian possessions, 
which he need not more distinctly shadow forth, hecaace they would be obnoos to anybody 
who paid any attention to the subject. He could only express his sniprise that if Ferdinand 
do Lcsstps should Lace reckoned so mneh on the rredality of English capitalists, as to tklnl- 
that by his progress through the dUTcrent commemal towns in this country he should succeed 
in obtaining English money for the promotion of a scheme which was m erery way so adrer<e 
nnd hostile to Bntish interests. That scheme was launched, he beherctl, about fifteen years 
l*fore, as a riral to the railway from .Vlexandria by Cairo to Suez, which, being infinitely more 
practicable and Lkely to be more useful, obtained tie pre-emmeaee. 51. de Le-seps was a reiy 
persevering geutlemaa, and miglit have great engineering skill at hw comnund. At all event*, 
be pursued hu scheme verj* steadily, (bongh be (Lord Parmor^too) wj^ disposed to think that 
probably the objects irhich he and some others of the promoters Lad in view would be accomplished, 
even if the whole of the undertaking should not be carried into execution. If bis hon. friend 
the member for I)ri>tol and Ins frknds would take bis advice, they wouhl Live nothing to do 
with the Scheme in quwtiou. 

5^e hare given Lord Falmerstou's objections to this magsiiiceat project for two reasons: 
first, because they reproseot, in a bpge measure, the news held at the time by many infioential 
penocf in this country; sc'condJy, because they furnish another unfortunate example of the 
somewhat flippant and unjust manner in whuh great scientific sebemw are frequently dbcoonted 
and declared to be impossible, and which have, nevertheless, been both shown to be feasible, 
nnd have Iwen carried into execution in the course of a few years. These objections also 


suffice to show the grave nature of the obstacles with which 51 de Lesseps had |o contend. 
To all attempts to deptcciate liis scheme, and to (he frequently violent attacks of his adversaries, 
51, dc lesscprs ropHed by facts, and by dint of almost unparalleled porscTerance he succeedeil 
in exciting, m almost every country, a feeling tn favour of his enterprise, before which all 
nsisUnce was comfvlled to give way. In 1859, after having reconciled the great capitalists 
with the jiopular nature of his grand idea, and having obtained sabsenplions amounting to 
upwards of two hundred millions of franc®, 3f de Le*®eps began to translate into actual fact 
, the idea which Imd met with so much ojrf^ition, chiefly of a political nature He nnderfoofc 
to eat a canal through ninety miles of eand, to run out moles mto the Sfeditcrrancan, to 
deepen the shallow wafers, to create parts to receive the ships from India and .Vn^fraha, and to 
adapt the canal to irri-ation. The con.-ent of the Ee>Tt>a». Turkish, Russian, French, and .Vnstrian 
Governments had at len^h been obtained to the project. The work, which had finally l«n 
decided upon in 1S53, was commence by Mr (afterwanls Sir) Darnel I^ge The cost was 
estimated at £5,000,000, and the engineer w« M. L. jronte.t. In Ivoyem^r ISCi. M. 
Belac^ur. a French engineer, after viewing the worts employing o,000 men m 

the desert," expressed Lis eonwefion that they vrould be completed m fo^ or five year,. A 
J-r iWr theaters of the 5reditcrranean were .louttsd mto a n-v^w channel comrumncating 
with Late Timsah, and « -Mareh, 1S«5, the new town timsah was named Lmaflia. The 


: four or five years. A 
>w channel communicating 
IS named LmalTia. The 
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Snllan aCtfTOar'U the ttotla, acconuttnifl! ty Sir. Hawkskiw, wit!» a ric^r of 

their proRTCfs. In the fuJlawinff August the S«« Caail CompaBj wm tmt If 
another Jiflieulty. Having been compelW hy the lilgjjtian Gon-rament to pve up the emplor-* 
njent of compulsory labour, litigation eomeil, «lucli for e<vinc time interfere*! vsith the jfTogP.*s* 
of the oj»‘ratinns. In Februarvi 1^05, kouerert M, <le X/« jia rv[K»rtcJ that n 'VeK-<l containing 
thirty jiTsoiw had leeii taspge*! along the canal the whole <h Irncr hcl«Tcn iJic t«*o acas. In 
Apnl of the same jear delegates from iLe Driluh Chamlcrs of Comracfcc vi«itc*l the -works, 
and Teporte*! tliat the bucccm of ll« K.h«nve wa* only && tdliir of lime and money. On the 
15th of August, lh65, the flood-gates of the amallcr Sue* Canal were op-nr-*!, and the fff«h 
water of the Nile wlmittcd. A coal »c*vl also joa-voO from the ^leilitmanean to the Bed Sea. 
On the 17tb of rehruacy, 1*^07, the J'nmo, eighty tona bunlen, jaaix'd through the eanal from 
the ModiUrraneau into the Ilcd Sea- It now lll■enlne obrious tliat M. de Lctwp*' idea lia-I 
l*rea prjcliwilly accompliihc*!, and a lean was quieUy rais*'*! in Franec to cuaWe him to 
perfect hU scLcoir. In November, IbCS, French an*] lingllsh rcs»>*J* entered the ratial; and 
three months later Mr. John Viivtler, the rngvorer, irporte*! the canal as riilable for fctcanwrv 
and mail traflic, but not for ve«>cl« rKjuiring tugs. Water of the Mediterranean was aJmittr*! 
to th*' ailt lakes on the ISth of Manh, and on the 35rd Uic works were Tuitrd hy th>* 
I'nticc and rnocee* of M'ales. 

It was not until the 17th of Norember, howercr, that the canal was fomally and suerw- 
fully opened. This ceremony, so triuin[tiant a one for M. de Iswsrps, an>I one upon vvliich 
It is not too much to ray the eyes of the whole eirilised worI<l were Card, was witnewd hj 
the EmpcKir of Austria, the Iltnprwt of the FimcK, the Vicemy of Hgj^A, and other distin- 
guished personages. Tlic entry of the flotilla of v-rrscls into the Lake of IsmaTtu vns achieved 
most siiecwrfully, there being ceerj-ttbefe a good depth of water From thirty to forty shi|» 
wets actually mootol la the lake. On the following monlng the flotilla proncaled to Saw. A 
banquet was given at Iimallia liy M. de Lcsseps to tbe Chamlsjrs of the ConimereLI CongNss, 
the Cliamters of Commerce, and the Director* of the Suez Cunal Compuny. Jf. de Lertsepa 
delivered a rpweeb, in tvliich he said . — ■*’ Tlie work of the tsnal is eomplcted, but it is now 
necessary lliat the present administration of justice in Lgypt, which paralyses the resourres of 
the cotnj'aoy and olslructs commerce, should be rerormeJ. The Egj-ptian Govemraent is willin'* 
to effect the neocssary tvTorms in unison with tho Great Towers, bat I regret to state that 
the French Government is the one which opposes the greatest resistance to the projects put 
forward for that purpose, and which arc so intlisfousable to the company, to the forci'm 
residents, and to tho natives.” 31. de Lcssepe coneludod by staling that the Board of Directors 
of the Suer. Canal Company Imd drawn up a yeUtwn to the French Government, demandin'* 
the reforms referred to, and be expressed hopes that all interested would give their supficrt 

to the petition. Tbe Ttniei wrote in reference to the eomplction of this great work; ”31. de 

Lesseps is a man of genius. In jswsuit of his groat idea be has shown an indomitable spirit 
of pertinacity. He has never felt disconragement. He has not known lassitude. He has 

. never pame.! m his progress ikud as be has been hitherto, so it would seem he is now, 
when bis work vs m all cs.-cnti3l respeeto comiJeted and invites repose. On ITednesday night 
there waa hi^ pomp and festival at Ismaiba. The dream of jears b.ad come true. The shine 
of two oceans met at the lake harl*?nr. in the midst of the d.sert, haring traverecl in their 
douVe journey the i«thmus from end to «id. A noiaerous fleet, beann'* miperial royar and 
illustrious voyager,. Lad come from the Mediterranean to this half.v*ay“resUng.plU Utw*«n 
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Hie two seas, and simultaneoa-ily will* these there arrived from the Guii oi Suez a convoy’of 
oeean-gomo; steamers. The passage of the canal was thus occomplished The assertions, so 
. cotifidently rej^atod up to the very eve of Wednesday, that many months must yet pass, and 
>-ast sums he still spent, Leforc the passage could be made, turned to the discredit of their 
authors as the advancoil guard of each flotilla sainted one another on Lake Timsah. The 
triumph of M. do Ixsseps was thus eomplete" Touching upon the attacks made by M. de 
Iicsseps on the consular jurisdictions in Egypt as im]<cding the development of his company, 
the Timet added: — "M. de Lcssepa may, consistently with himself, seize upon the very moment 
of completing hia great conception to denounce a system which hampers the commercial de- 
velopment of his nndertaUng. We ate content to rejoice simply that the undertakiDg has 
been so far completed, and to join in doing honour to the man who, under obstacles and diffi- 
culties apparently insnrmonntable, pursued his grand design with unwavermg faith to the end." 
The whole of the English and the Continental press endorsed these sentiments, and rejoiced in 
the success of a man who had seen him«elf pitted against the world It was remarked that 
even staid Slanchestcr men, despite the cautions of their engineering friends, were disposed to 
think that the canal w^uld revolutiooisc the trade and eommnce of half the world, and 
eserciso on cotton and silk and tea, and the like, influeDces as yet undreamt of and uncon- 
eeired. Host enormous interests were certainly likely to be affected, if even moderate antici- 
pations were realised. It was not a tittle singular that amongst the bitterest opponents of 
the scheme were influential Egyptians themselves, and that Cairo and Alezondna felt greater 
disappointment than the prophets of evil in England and France. 

In July, 1870, III. do Lesseps paid a visit to England. A banquet was given jn his honour 
at StaSonl House by the Duke of Sutherland, and the Duke of Cambridge and many other 
distinguished guests were present. Kir. Gladstone, in proposing the health of M. de Lesseps, 
said It was impossihlo to conceive men surrounded with associations of gre.ater interest and 
importance in human affairs than those which were connected with the same of M. de Lcssejis. 
They must go back to the great adiicvemenls of former times, and remember the place held m 
the memories of men by those who had achieved gieat feats of discovery and enterpris'*, who 
hail crossed mounhains and traveriied oceans, before they could find a p.irallel to the undertakiDg 
which had joineil two seas and mode a new pathway for commerce. Di«covciy had now taken 
a new form. Tliey knew pretty well the geogiaphical features and the extent of surface of the 
habitable globe. To connect distant ])Iac«, and bnng the inhabitants of the globe into easier 
and more fi'cqucnt comiaunicatiou, was now the great want of ecience an.l the gicat duty of the 
discoverer." After alliidm'' to tie means of commununtion between flie continents of Europe 


and Asia which had existed from time immemorial, Hr. Gladstone eontinncd "Theu tame 
lie great mraerlaUrg prometea ly M. Je Iweepa. »Uel Irooght leek lie l.oo ot Inlllo lo 
Hat wlicl apparently wae originateJ by He earliest merehanls o£ pnmitrr e times It nas mrpossible 
lo estimate tie immense leneiila tint monU aii* 'r™ a “o'l 

lie inlereouia, between these continent, ot ft. glol» « M !«•" P"" “• el"‘"e ‘'I'Srepl 
to convey tbongbl. and idea, along ftenncienl highway, bat net nma or the commrf.to ot vraaon. 
oonatries. This bad b.ea aelimd by M- «= I«»«Ts" OI«"e“5 •» “« flael 

.would result from bringing Asia and Ao.tmta oto elo«r and mom mp.J c.mmnn.eato with 
ft. million, ot Imope, Mr. Gladstone wad that "ft. ddlieult.e. wbab ,l would not beeome 
M..d. Lessep. to ipeak ot, he, .landing them ia P™nee ot rn.n ot pmel.ml wrmnee 
..d eaterienee, migbl fran-s, and <all •!«" «■“ *» 
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M* tils tu IwjgljUn tie tliGiwUU** wlikU lie lad utuUtUUn, ami wliUli he, aht"g with 

Ins ahle ami energetic colleagues, had rarmonntfsL But while the ivliole worM would 

lienefit by the conrage ami pertemanee of M. tie Le*»'[W, we who inlalit thii liUie isbml • 
iniMit feel It our duty to be foremost in pi»m" him the tn^Hl of nor iu3mir3tl'>ti. Tliey were 
thw 5\s Englishmen, ami na tnemU'rt of one wtnmaa family, grateful b> 51. <h* T/kscjm for the 
great nork of gtnuw ninth lie had achies-cd-'’ In his ^pIy, M. tie nlluJcd U> 

his own great work and to Kr. OLvUtone in the following term*: — “At the commcnccraent 
of the enttrpnse which lias now hecn Kiccessfiilly •ccompTwhc,!, be reoeiinl me with the cordiality 
which IS habitual to him, ami *ald to me, ‘M. dc lic^ieps, do not yreoecopy yourself with the 
diflicultics jou may ha^e to encounter in onr country or in oUicr countries. Continue jour 
work with pcrsescranco, and when you lave caceecde*!, the Suer Canal will Ic so iisefnl to 
England that jou are sure to meet in our cntmliy with the greatest »nn>nrt,' Mr. Gladstone 
kindly adile.1, what I do not hesitate to repeat, ‘ It i* liere (hat jou will In* crownn! with glory.’ 

I haie no picli pretensions. 1 hare but the single idea nnd di-xire to pnKcrute a great work, 
and to cam the sjmpathy of men of iotclligenco and h«tl. And I am liapjy to see that this 
country, which has eo >n*t a comTnmc and so msl a navy, i* tiwiJsy «mviT>eetl of the utility 
of the enterprise, and of the good whhh H will do to the commcnuil community ami the world 
at large. On the day of the opening of the Suez Canal, the gnut Foreign Minister whom 
England haa W1 the misfortune to lose, whoso death has left so great a ^oid m this aouetiy, 
and ia indeed a Vm in which every eountcy may etaim to (hate— Clarcndon->WTot« to me 
a letter, in which, remirdiag me of the difficulties that I had so successfully rarmnuntoj, he 
congratulated me on hanog aivromphshcd a work so useful to eommeree and to hamanity, and 
destined to ilrcnglhcn the bonds which unite the nations of the enrth. And, in fact, the words 
which Mr. Gladstone has just uttered, words so eloquent and so elevated, will do more in the 
interests of peace, will do more to eonflrm the high opinion whidi all must feel in the loyalty 
of English policy, than all the cicnts which have occurred since tlic Alliance between Fraueo and 
Eagland. was ptoclaimed. Yis, these aUerancca of England will do more than anything to 
give coufidenee to France, tc bind still closer the lies of amity and the links of concord between 
the two countries." 

A few day* after this Vwniiiiet, the Direetors of the Crystal Palace gave a grand /f/c and 
reception is hononr of if. de Lesseps. Aliout seven in the crening the chief guest and his 
wife, his brother, the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, and other friends were rueeived bv 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., the Chairman of the Company, and other Director*, at llockhills. 
Tlie l<irfy proceeded to the north.ca£tem ride of the pork, where thej wi-rc teceived enthusnstieallv 
by the nssemhh'-d throng of visitor*. The fountains began to pLiy, and the garden*, brillun't 
with summer flowers, peopled with gaily^drcewd visitors, nnd bnghtened with the phy of !•’ 000 
watcr-jeta, formed a. secno of great beauty. The distinguished guests sohsequently entered' the 
Palace by the Tropical Deportment 5f. de Desseps and his fnemls were conducleil to a gallery 
beMnd the theatre used for the perforniaore of operas. ITie gallery was carpeted and decorated 
, and the QwMa’e Comdor, which wws furru^d to eerve ns & reception-room, was f.astcfull 
draped, and adorned wth pictoms ilhistrating Eastern life Beyond, to the southward a 

glazed gaUcty, about eiglity feet in length, and llghtcl by ciystal gaseljer*, formed (he Innqaetin'' , 
hail, .kmongst the compaBy were M and Madame de Ijesseps, M Charles de licsseiw, the * 
Priflce and Pnneess of Teck, the Duke and l>octie«4 of SuUietland, 51 Ilmile d« Girardin 'lAird 
Houghton, Mr. Robert Browning, Lord Ronald l«veson Gower. Baron D’Crlacger. and tHe 
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Directors of the Cr^sfal r.iU-e Comiaui- ilr.Tlioinas Ifu^^hes j,reix,s«l the health of Jf Je Lcssej^, 
. aod fro«pcnly to the enterprise with vthidi bw Bame would for ever be oinnected, and the 
■\isoount suitably responded. The company shortly aftenranls adjourned to the Qneen’c contnl 
open gnlletj-, ovcrhwking tlie gardens. A fine pyrotechnic display formed the chief fe.i‘iire of 
the grand /.7c wbieb now tool: plw. M. dc Lcsseps courteously acknowledged the cheers of 
the crowd, when the firing of a batteiy of signal maroons sJenecd the roiees of the crowd who 
lined the psirapcfs, cOTcred the broad walks and giaes)- slopes on the terraces, and immeihately 
the scene was illumiiwted by nearly two hondred oolonicd light*, held by a.s many boys from 
the Icimbeth Industrial Schools. Tins formed what wras called an Egvptian salute Iheu foUonetl 
the fireworks, at the close of which came the great device intended to do epetia] honour to the 
Ti«it of Jf. dc Ix^scps. Tliis was a great pet piece. A pyramid was outlined in golden 
fire, bc.aring the inscription — " To De licsseps Eogl-ind offers hearty eongratulations,'" and Laving 
on either ?i<le a pair of palm-trro«, which changed is colour as the piece humt on. The granil 
finale consisted of a girandole of 2,000 large-sized rockets, winch roee in splendid diierging 
column*, and burst into a huge lion<|iict of bnllunt colours. With this the very succciaful 
display conclui'cd. If. de Lesseps received duruig h« stay in England many otlwr flattering 
exprcRsionb of the popular good-win. 

Tlic hi'tojy of the Sum C.iaal since its formal opening may be bris/ly tohl. Contrary to 
nil prognovtications, the traffic mertased so rapidly that in the coni»o of only one jrar from 
the inaugumtion ceremony it bad JoubIc<I itself. Early in 187S considerable discussion arose 
tnpociuig the charges upon vessels passing through the canal. In Apnl these charges were 
incKased by fifty per cent.; the British GoTermnent appealed hcTenpon for an mternaticaal 
conference in this matter, but Turkey declined. Ultimately s congress was arranged, and on 
the SStli of April, 1874, the tariff adopted by the Intenwtional Tonnage Commission came 
into force on the canal. In December, lS7o, public onnomcemect uas made that the Briti'b 
CoTCrnmeut Lid pureliaocd from the Khedive of Egypt, for jf4,000,000, tho 177,000 shires held 
by the btter in tho Suez Canal Company. This step on the part of England was variously 
eonimenled upon abroad, exciting unfavourable ccroment in eoiue quarters, but hi. de Lc«rfpa 
issued a judicious and coniiL’itory circnlar, eboniog that the pnrehise had no political comjilevion. 
*‘The English nation,” he remarked, "now accepts that vbare in the Canal Cojujiany which w.is 
loyally reserved for it at the outset; and if this step b to have any result, it can only be, in 
«ny -riew, by the alvindonmcnt by the Bn'tbh Oovemment of an attitude which has long been 
hostile to the interests of the shareholder foundem of the Jfantime Canal, so ener^tic in their 
intelligent pcreererance. I regard, therefme, as a fortunate event this powerful solidarity about 
to be established between French and English captal for the purely industrial and necessarily 
jocific working of the UniTer*al jrantimo CanaL” This areolar had much to do in aUaying 


a threatened hostile feeling in Europe- 

Aiolher eiraitic ptojtt J..l tomnJ V, « ^ I.«“P= ” **” “'""'S ‘I” 

Atl™tic md Ma o™ I, mrara rf . <=aal « M. d. L.»ep. to 

r™. to Jamary, 1850. for th. poiroM «I lurlto™? Ik- «»dnBKog, tat »». dgoppoinled 
at lot n»W„~ tool offiolol oopporl to t« «i™> >l TVuhmgton wh.oi ho M toped for, 
VoTerttol™, too totootigolion. mto too to.M.ty of «« proto-l -ool forTtorJ, M. d. 
lowm OinrooMj ontee conSdorrto to ft. «ir«™ -f «» .ol.rprrto. •«<1 tod » to-tolio. to 
ooTOlm. opoi. .-mplo o.,Uton« fto™ ft. finurcal -toH. Tl. G.vrto,.,ml of lb. Ifp.lrf Salto 
w,r. po”t fn.ndly to th. rrojtot, on to. grorod Itol « aigbl rrt „a. fol.a t,a. l«d to gar. 
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lutcmafional conijAiwliona. TJif |iro_|«l<<r wa» »ell in Npw York, lhoo"\i thi* rwptif'n 

\ws flieaociatrtl from all Mra of a po1>I5o Rcc^itioa pf hi* If the work fr oor antis* 

faetorily comf-V’toO, it will 1* Jiio to llio injititual entaTJ^** of «5e an*! hi* frioinl*, 

and it BOW rrm-uns to la* F«n wltothw the Rreat enginw will aild another trittmf>h to a 
career alrendv Vinhunt and dplin'riixhol 

M. dc Ijc^'jo, aft.-r tho opi'hii'' of tlw Suez Canal, wa* marriM at Ismailu to n 

jOTing Creole of llni*li«h ori',’in, Mdlle. Antawl dc Itr«jr»*>d. Tlio «*r**monv was atteinW hy 
me llmyre®* of the I'reneli and other lUnstnoun On the 21it of Starch, the 

(iistingni^lieil cnjitiMT wa.« ailvanertl lj» the nnV of Commanilet of the Ijojiimi of llnnour, 
and W3« further eluaferl to the of (Jnit'l Cross, without Lnrin" ]av<nl throu^'h the 

intcnnedlatc j;r.vle of Orawl OfTnnt, ty decn« U-ntnl the SOlli of KoYrmlsr, l^GO. M. Fenlitv.nti'l 
di’ Ijc«Mej« lu« two hrolhrts The the C<>Dnt Throlore de lyvisej**, after lian'njj punucl ft 

dijilennatie career, wsa calk’d to the f«cnatc hr decree, Jannary 22nd, Jhttl, lie hail aljvaily hccn 
appointrd Commander of the Ijp^'on of llonottr in tteecmlsT, l^St). The y£>no;p?r hrofher, 
W. JoJea dft C«n **iTOA (iw#? fteyxt. at. <a ’X* Ihsy ssJ 'Cws-, v«l nras. 

in the direction and ailministntiou of the work of hi* Lrother. He was nominated Odjeer 
of the Legion of Ilouour in July, 1S47. 


[TJf rtrl'til lAu u fnm4ll^, /rtm « rict^n/k fy Mtitjtar 

Si, Atte J'Anf*m Sf, /luu^ 
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M r. JAMIES nUSSCLL LOWELL, Jlinisfet for (he Um'ted States at the Court of St Jimes’s, 
has a strong double claim upon public attention. For a considerable pcncd before Le was 
appointed to the high diplomatic post which he now holds he enjoyed the distinction of being 
one of the most remarkable and original men of letters that /kmerica has yet produced. To a 
poetic genius Lttle inferior to that of Longfellow or Anxitrier, he unites a wit keener than that 
of OliTcr Wendell Holmes, though scarcely, perhaps, so genial; while as a writer of prose he 
comiftreg not nnfavourahly with some of the most popular of Eiigli»h essayists, hir Lowell 
hom on the 22nd of February, ISIO, at Cambridge, Sfassachusetts. He w-is named after 
his father’s maternal grandfather. Judge James Russell, of Charlestown. The father of the 
enhject of oui biography was the Rct. Charles Lowell, D D., pastor of the West Cburefi, Boston, 
and a descendant of Perciral Lowell, who emigrated from Brutol, England, settled in Newbury, 
Massoehnsetts, in 1630, and died at that place in 16C5. Mr Lowell's mother was a nitire 
ef New Ilampahirc, and a sister of Captain Robert T. Spence, of the United States na\ 7 . She 
« described as luring possessed remarkable powers of miud, fogeiher with an extraordmiry 
faculty for the acquisition of languages. This Acuity she appears to hare transmitted to her 
•langhter, htrs, Putnam, who is able to converse readily in Frtmcb, Italian, German, Polish, S«cdi»b, 
and Hungarian, and is familiar aUo with twenty modern dialects, in addition to the Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Persic, and .iVrabic. Sirs. Patnam was Ibe first to translate into English from the 


Swedish Frederika Bremer's popular norcl of "The Neighbours." 

After receiving bis preliminary education at Cambridge, Sfr. Lowell proeecde o 
University in the year 183S. Here he took his degree, and dunug his stay at liana e 
wrote a class poem, his first pr^nction in pnnt. In ISIl-that «, when he was only 
years of age — appeared his first volame of poems, entitled "A Year’s Life. t i was ° 

W'orlhy of immediate attention by the first critical journal of rkmenca was a tUtfcring tnbiitc 
to the young poet’s powers. The critic found in this volume much of the ore of poctob thoeg 
' little of it in its purified and polished state. But the author's imagination was v.nd, and bis 
fancy fruitful in fine imaoes. The highest pMsible compliment was pud to the pun y an 
riei-ation of feeling displayed in the volume. "Morally speikiag, there u not a no w ic , 
3>-hig, he wonld wish to blot." In 1817 Sir. Lowell decided upon devoting himself to e 
profession of the law. Aecordm-ly, after the usual preUminary Btudic. he was admitted to iin. 
Rar. But his thoughts were too much wedded to Ktemtum to admit of his success m (he doruam 
the law, aud after a very bnef experience at the bar he relinrimshcd altogcther die lo^ol P^ 
fession. It was during this period— namely, in January, 1843— ib-at he m „ 

with bis friend. Jfr. Robert Carter, the issue of “The Pioneer • a Literary and Cntiral 
Thi? public response to this venture was not mffidently encouraging, cons inHj, c cue 
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invclved in its pro-lnction, ana the periodical sras dropped after the piihlicaiion of three monthl/ 
nnmUrs. It vas «pensivclj illustrated, and some idea may he gathered of the Utcrarj, 
character of the “Pioneer" from the tict that it contained contributions by Nathaniel Hawthorne/ 
Edgar Allan Poe, Professor Dwight, and others. 

Mr. Lowell had made so farwirable an impression hy his first Tolnme, that its successor 
TO looW forwarf to with unusual interest It was not long in appearing, being published in 
184 1, under the title of “The Legend of Bnttany; Jlisccllaneous Poems and Sonnets." It was 
at ^ that this new writer had made considerable strides in the poetic art. Eren Poe, who 
delighted m being sorerely critical upon his brother poets and literary fel]ow.eounhTmen generally, 
'•pronounced ‘"Tic Legend of Bnttany" to bo decidedly the noblest poem of any length written 
y an Amencaa. A wntcr m the AVr/i Jatrican Jleeiae recognised in these later producUons 
a firmer intellect, a wider range of thought, a bolder tone of expression, and a reraification greatly 
mpro . t TOs evident that he was also becoming master of his fine powera, and an artist in 
the eiecnlion of his conceptions. The leading poem in thU second volume ralatcs how a country 
™ 1,1,^ „a b, . h.ish% W Tb^ i, kbi.d . cten,!. 

llr “4 *■? “ lopl™ for Ih. 

“”»• 'i» 

it, 

-Fair ts a sammer dream wai Jfatjawi. 

Eoch dmm *, m a paefs tool iDisl.t start 
Baaeg of olJ Iqtm while the mooo doth wti 
H«f hau- wai not more snnsy than her brarL 
Thoogh. lii, o Boiaij p,j4eD vor<met, 
ll wlod ber d«r bead with «rrl«» .rf, 

Moctnig tb< eoiuhiiM. that woeW fain bars lent 
To its fraak frees a ndier sraamvDt. 

“Sbs dwelt for srer ia a legion bnght. 

FoopW wilb heiog Laos, ol her own. 
m«ra Moght cams bnl twioiu of delight 
»»rth*s stenul moan • 

A^au-r dond thriDed tlwoogh with hglt. 

Flostiag beneath the bios ahy dl ai,n. 

Her spirit wuidered by iUelf. wo^ 

A golden »3gs from ^ 

-Tbs heart grow, rarhe, that iu lot fa poor- 
God blc«,. wsrt with Isrgee .ymtatWea- 
Lora CTtsr, gU-JLs,t „ 

And ^ 

And grew fa geatleae., aod p.t«ss 
Fcr .he WM u,l • «a,pfa herd«a,a-, eluU. 

A Uy ehaaee ..w, fa Uw 


Amongst olber slriling poem* 
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noteworthy story of the effect crcateJ by Lowell’* new class of rncms in the Yanlce dialect 

a dia'ect which was beliered to be utterly incompatible with the exigencies of verse. “We 

were silting one evening in the lar-room rf a hotel in AVashington, just after the election of 
General Tajlor, when trar pihlieal metropolia was filled vnth c>!Sce-seekvre from all parts of the 
country; the room was crondcil wilh rude men, who were discnssing political matters, and the 
last thing we coii'J ha\e locikc<l for was s harangue on Ameriran poetry. A ronghly.dresjed 
down-eartcr — or, at lea^t, he had the accent and look of one— came into the bar-room, and aldress- 
ing hiinself to a knot of men who appeared to know lum, exclaimed, ‘ VTho says there me mo 
Amencan poets?' An>l be looked around upon the company, as though he would be rather 
pleased tlun otherwise to encounter an antagonisL But nobody seemed disposed to lentaro 
such an j^wrtion ; the novelty of the question, however, attracted the attention of the people near 
him, which was prolahly all he wanted. ‘Well,’ continoeil the speaker, with an air of defiant 
confilenee, ‘U anyboly save so, 1 am prcporcl to ihspute with him. I have found an American 
poet. I don't know who he is nor where he hves, bnt he is the author of tlicse lines, and 
he is a poet.* lie took a newspaper from his pocket, and read what Parson IVilbar, in the 
' Biglow Papers,* calls a Kew England ‘pastoral.’” TliU was the poem called “'The Courtin’,” 
than which, as regards humour and felicity of cxprcs&ioa, its anthor has probahly never wntten 
snylhing Utter. 

Tlie pungent "Biglow Papers" forced their way, os was admitted at the time hy a natire 
reviewer, “from thnr droll and felicitous portraiture of the YanVee character and dialect, and 
tlwir niccossfal hits at oar national jossioa for military glory. Politico] opponents, as well as 
fnemls, laughisl loud and long at tlic Biidofredom Sawin’s Letters, descrihing his ciperienee in 
tho wars, an I the mishaps ttut he encoootcKd befora he could make bis way home again. , . • 
Tiie rhymes am a* startlmg and felicitous os any to ‘lludibras,’ and the quaint drollery of the 
illiu-ftatiiins IS in a<]minblc keeping srith the whole clianirtcr of the forlorn nrreit from ^^assa• 
clitivttf. Of the almost numberteva imitations of the Yankee dialect this is decidnlly the best 
that We liavc »eea. Sam Slick is a mere pretender in romparison.” Ylic nobk-r side of the 
qwestww was Uut ilr. Lowell uscl hia gift of satire to a high ami Imly cause— the suppreeniwi 
of flarery. lie cnlravourcd to shame its auj'ixirtets by the powerful aid of nJicule. This one 
volume jiroTtvl tliat a aalin«t of umloubtcd original power had arisen — a man whose genius was 
strong enough to ovcrooine the nneouth bonds of the dulect in which he wrote. 

Keating opern his oars now for Mute time, oor author came to Europe in Jnlv, 1551, ami 
travflloJ fllrcud until IVxvmler, J55J. But he del not relax his liUrary efforts ag-iin*t slavery, 
and lie aUo tuntnLuted to M-renl of the lea.Iing Aoienoin magoaines. In ISOI, on his return 
to In* mtive euwatry, bo drlivvTrd a ee«r^ of Irctuits Itdore the Lowell Institute on En-'lisli 
j«Ttry, including the oU leJUl wnU>r«, Chaonr, Popr, ami others, to Monlsworth and Tcnnjwn. 
Thi-se leelUTv* wen: strongly tlarouivd by his dominating literary quahti.w. As further work 
in tia- ronwfw'A, Mr Loweii wlrteiV Vhe pioems ol Andrew YlarveTl, Donne, Kents, Wordsworth, 
and f'hrlW, in tlic stimlanl sera-* of the Cnghsh jsjet* pubk»k«l by a weU-Vtir/nn .Smerican house. 

, In l’<55 hr WTE* ap|<>iol<vl to a mneh-roTetnl |»wl lu Ilarrard College, vnz , tliat of Profet^r 
of Ikr«« Ltln*. formrriy L-Id by Mr Lr«gfellow. Ai the custom is umkr this appoinlmenl, 
he la>l the pronkgt. i>f jewMng a |■r.•llInlIlJIy rear in Eiimpe Uforu entering op-m it* duties, • 
For several jrara hr now elevot.d him-vlf almnat sokly to the prorw.amal claim* wjnn him, ani* 
it was not iiMil l-fil that again ajprarril Uftwe the pub'ic as an autW with his “ nrr>iJe 
Travels.” During il«- unfurtunstc thvil War id Amvna ifr. Lowtil was once more to Kio 
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front, Btrorply on (Iso «ult« of tlw North, with a new sorios of tlie " Biglow Papers," puLIished 
m the Alljulie MoKtilf. T]ic«o papers attnrtcil wulo attention, not only from their wit and 
ready application of the ciifiimstance* of the tune, hat a1«o from the deep and practical philosophy 
emUxlieJ in them. Tlic paper* were aftcraarJs pohlished in book form in 1867 Jlr Lowell 
ha* aUo had *»ino experience of the diBienltica of editorship, for m 1S63 he nnclertook the joint 
editorship, with lllr, C!>.irlea 11. Norton, of the XorlA Aiseriean Jleeutc. Since ha ceased his 
eilitorial connection nitli tliia ahle perioilical, 5fr. LohcII has been n frequent contributor to its 
pipes. In 1SC9 api'carwl ** Under the Willows, and other Poems,” the first collection of tlie 
author’s poems wliich lunl heen made IwontynMie years back. In Ihi* collection, nhile some 
old pxms were altogether omittc*!, tlierc were, besides tlie fine blank \ctse effort furnishing the 
title of the nork, noticeable memoraWe poems on Longfellow ami Br^unt, an ode recited at 
the ILir\-aril Commcmnralion in 1SC3, while the iuimitahle pistoral, “The Courtm'," appeared, 
cxteiuleil to four times its original length “Tlie Cathcilml,” a meditative poem in blank 
Terse, suggr-stoil by a vi-'it to Clurlrcs, was publislicJ in 1803, and instantly showed that Mr. 
I»we!l was an ohjcctivo as well as a subj-ctive poet of no mean j>ower. Since that time 
numerous wlltions of hU collected poems Iiave appeared. 

Uy two volumes, publiahc«I rcspxtively in 1S70 and 1S71, and rntifleJ “Among my Books,” 
nod “My Study Windows,” Hr. Lowell took high rank amongst living prose wnters. In the 
former volume were papers on Shakcsp'are, Kousscaiy Drjden, and ethers, while the latter, 
devoted to articles of a misctOLincous ehaiacter, was ^neerneJ with such differeat personalities 
a* Carlyle, Lincoln, Swinburne, Kmerson, Lc., tbe Xipers being used chiefly ns a vehicle for 
the writer's tlioiighU upon men and books, and tlifngs geoenlly. It may be eonvem’ent here 
to supplement the quot-ition we lave already given\a8 endeneiiig Mr. Lowell’s higher poetical 
qnahlies by two or tlirve brief estraets illu<ttating\ithc method of his prose cntienm, as well 
ta his prose writing generally. IX-aling with the ebaraeter of Shakespeare and his genius, he 
obsirTcs: — “1 lave wij tltit it was doubtful if Slakc^pcare hid any conscious moral intentioa 
in bi» writings. I mc.iat only tliat lie was purely and pnroarily poet. And wlule he was an 

Lngli.U poet, in a sense tiat was true of no other, his method was thoroughly Greek, yet 

with this nmarkable dilTerenco: that while tlie Greek dramatists took purely national themes, 
and gave them an universal interest by Ibcir mode of treatment, he took what may bo called 
coEcnopoIilan trailltions, h-geuds of human nature, and natnraliseil them by the infusion of his 
perfectly Anglican breadth of character and solidity of understanding. "Wonderful as his imagi- 
nation and fancy are, his perspieacify and artbtic discretion arc more bo . . . But higher 
even than the genius we rate the claracter of this unique man, and tbe grand impersonality of 
what he wrote. "Wliat has he toJJ us rf himself? In our Bclf-exploilmg nineteenth century, 

• with its melancholy liver complaint, how serene and high lie seems I If he lias sorrows, he 

lias made them the woof of cvcr'nsting consolation to his Lind ; and if, as poets are wont to 

whine, the outward -world was cold to him, if* biting air did but trace itself m loveliest frost- 
work of fancy on tbe many windows of that self-centred and cheerful soul" Spe.aking of New 
England in that charming volume, "Among my Boots,” the writer sajs: “I have little sym- * 
palhy with declaimcrs about the Pilgnm Ihthers, who look upon them all as men of grand 
^^conceptions and Buperhuman foresight. An entue ship's company of Colnmbuses is what the 
world never saw. It is not wise to form any theory and fit our facts to it, as a man in 
a burry is apt to cram his travelTiiig-big, with a total disregard of shape or texture. But 
I^rhaps It may be found that the facta will cmly fit comfortably together on a smgle plin, 
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namelf, that the fathers diJ have a conccplion (»fatcli those will call ^n<l who regard sim- 
pUeitj 33 a necc^snry element of grandcor) of foonduu; here a commonwealth on th(« t"o 
eternal bases of Fmth and ^VotkJ that they bad, jslced, bo revolutionary hlea.-. of nniverial 
liberty, but yet, what aosweted the purpose finite as well, aa ahultng faith in the brotherhood 
of mfin and the fatherhood of God; anti that they did iiot so tnuch propose to make all things 
new, as to dcrclop the latent j»>ssibntt»s of Unglish law and UngUsh character, hy cKariog 
away the fences by which the ahnse of the one was pradtially disoommoning the other from 
the broad fields of natnral ngbt. They were not in odiancc of their agi*, as it is tailed, for 
no one who is so can ever work profitably in it; bat thty were slirc to the highest and moft 
eamert tbtntiTig of that time." Again, dealing with superstitioR VR an essay on “ M itchciaft, 
he obsmes: “Superstition ia its laoefol form was largely dne to the enforcement by the 
Chnrch of arguments that invoiced a pehlio prineifU, for it is the miserable neexssity of all 
false logic to accept of very ignoble allies. Fear became at length its chief ei]>cdient for the 
maintenance of its power; and as there is a benoBcent ncccfsity laid upon a majority of man- 
kind to snatain and perpetuate tbe order of things Ibey are born into, and to make all new 
ideas manfully prove tbew right, first, to be at all, and then to be heard, many even superior 
minds dreaded the tearing away of naons accretions as dangerous to the whole edifice of religion 
and eociety. Cut if this old gh'^ be £>diflg away in what we rvgani as the dawn of n 
better day, we may console oursclies by thinking that perhaps, after ell, we are sot so ttteh 
wiser than our ancestors. The nppings, the trance medium*, the visioni of hands without 
bodies, the sounding of mnsteni instruments without visible fingers, the suracnlous inscriptions 
on the naked flesh, the enlivenracnt of furniture, we hare inrenlcd none of them, they are 
all heirlooms." hfr. LowcU was appointed to wnte the poem to be dehrrred on “Commemo- 
ration Pay" at Ilarranl University, when memonat ccremonice were held for olnsmi of the 
nniTcrsity who had fallen m the Gnl ITar. Tbe ode then recated, which was generally 
considered to be one of tbe noblest of bis poems, was afterwards included in one volnmo 
with “Under the Willows," Src. The poet again visited ITmope in 1672, and in the year 
1574 the degree of IiL.P. was coofmed trpon him by the University of Cambridge. lie 
returned to America the same year. Towaids the close of 1874 Mr. Lowell wus offered the 
post o! Minister to llnssia, which be declined, but in 1S77 he accepted the appointment of 
hlinistcr to Spain. 

. In the work from which we have already quoted, “Hom« of iVmericon Authors," the 
writer of the article upon the subject of ogr biography observe Among all the authors 
whese homes ore noticed in this Tolnme, l«well is the only one who has the fortune to reside 
in the bouse in which Lc was born. It is a happiness which few Americans of mature age can 
know. But Lowell has boeu pcculurly happy in Ids damestic rclatioTis; nature has endowed 
him with a Tigorous constitution and » healthy and happy temperament; and, hut for the loss 
ol bis fnree cbiiilrcn — the youngest dl whom, his only hoy, died recently m ^rne — there would 
have been fewer shadows on his path than hare fallen to the lot of other poets. A nature lAe 
, his <au make its own eimshine, and Cud »b «»«i» ia every desert ; vet It was a rare fortune 
that he found hiniself in such a hciine as bis tmaginatios would have created for him if he hail 
been cost homeless upon the world. He loves to throw a purjde light over the familiar scene,, 
and to invest it with a foperCnonsiicss of grateful gilding. Tbe large-hearted love to give, 
whether their gilts be needed or not, tbe lovely landreape around Elmwood looks still lovelier 
in his verm than to the nuauled vision; and the ‘dear marshes,' through which tho brirJy 
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Charles ebbs aal floTvs, are pleasanter for being seen through the golden haze o! 

} affection ^ 

Below, the Charlra— & ttripo of nether sk;, 

Kow hid hj rtnoded aj)id<i-trees behreen, 

1711096 gaps the miq^aeed sul sweeps hellpiag hy, 

How flielsiriDg golden thnmgli s woodlaod screea, 

Then epresdmg ont, ft Ins next tnm bejooil, 

A silTer orcle. like an inland pond— 

Sbpa seaward sdentlp thiongh marshes purple and grcca, 

“'All naad, upon the rirei’e elipperj edge, 

IVltehmg to deeper calm the droir^ tale, 

Wliiapera asd leans the breeze entangling eedgo; 

^rongh smcrsld glooms the liegcriog waters slide; 

Or, sometimea warerhig, throw back the sna. 

And the siilf baaia in eddiea melt and ran 

Oi dimpliog light, and with the rarrent seem to glide.'" 

SttoE is the home of the poet, as depicted by himself. With regard to the character of 
bis poetry, these remarks touch upon somo of its chief aspects Lowell is generally looked 
Upon os a serious poet; and, indeed, so one has a better claim to be so regarded, for seriousness 
is one of tho first essentuls of all genuine poetry. Bot serionsness is sot necessarily s.adsess. 
2Inch of his poetry orerfiows with mirthful and jocund feelings, and in his most pengent satire 
there is a constant babbling np of a genial and loving nature; the brilluint flashes of his wit 
are softened by an evident gentleness of motive, lie is tbe first of our poets who has succeeded 
in nuking our harsh and uncouth Yankee dblect subservient to the uses of poetry: this ho has 
done with entire sncocss in that admirable piece of humorous satire, 'The Bglow Papers.' Ho 
is acknowledged as one of the poets of the people. There are none of our poets whose short 
pieces wo find more frequently in the comers of newspapers, although they are hot rarely 
attributed to their author." Again, with respect to hb prose works, the same entie remarks:—* 
“Lowell's prose writings a*2 as icmarkable as bts jKicttyj the copiousness of his iIIu"lrations, 
the richness of hb imagery, the easy flow of bb sentences, the keenness of his mt, and the 
force and clearnws of his reasoning, give to hb reviews and es>ays a fa'cinoting eliirm tliat 
would place him in the front rank of our prose writers, if ho did not occupy .a similar position 
among our poets.” Jlr. Tuckennan, one of the uLlost of American critics— from whom wc 
have already quoted — remarked that hfr. Lowell "unites, in hb most effoctiie poncr, the 
dreamy, suggestive character of the transcendental bards inth the philosophic simplicily of 
"Wordsworth. He has written clever satires, good sonnets, and some long poems nilh fine 
descriptive passages. He reminds ns often of Tennyson in the Eoctiment and construction of his 
verse. Imagination and philanthropy are the dominant clemonts in his wrilings.” 

Mr. Lowell has been twice married: first, in ISit, to .Ml^s Jlana AM.ite, of Walertown, 
Massachusetts. This lady was the aufliw of many excellent tran-lations from the Oeroian, 
and of origiaal poems far exceeding the avengo in merit. It was her death which drew from . 
Longfellow'* his poem of “The T‘V» Angels," one of the most exquisite of the ireiny lyrical 
effusions of his muse. Sirs. LoucH dW in 1S5?. and the poet marricl eccomlly, in 1S57, 
Miss Trances Donbp, niece of cs-Goremor Dunlap, of PortlanJ, Sfainc. An interesting 
nilccdote b related of Jfr. LiwelTs fiitber, who matncuhlfrl at Rlinburgli University as a 
tfivinity s'uJent nt the same time as Sir David Brewster. When Dr. Lowell vbited Scotlaml, 
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